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CHAP. I, 

Of Skep and Hunger, 

% 

As man^ in all the privileges he enjoys^ and the 
powers he is invested with, has a superiority over 
all other animals, so, in bis necessities, he seems 
inferior to the meanest of tibem all. Nature has 
brought him into life with a greater variety of 
Wants and infirmities, than the rest of her crea" 
tures, unarmed in midst of eneQiies. The lion 
has natural arms ; the bear natund clothing : but 
man is destitute of all such advantages ; and, fiom 
the superiority of his mind alone, he is to supply 
the deficiency. The number of his wants, how- 
ever, were merely given, in order to multijdy tiw 
number of his enjoyments ; since the possibility 
being deprived of any good, teaches him the value 
of its possession. Were man bwn wi^ thosd ad- 
vantages which he learns to possess by ioChntiy, ha 
would very probabty enjoy them whh a bJualttf 
relish : it is by bmug naked)i he 

vox., -a. * 
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vUiliiCt^ < 3 ^ ft eoTftirfag ; It is by being ex]>06ed to the 
ftWftOl^er, that he karns the comforts of an habitation. 
Bftery want thus becomes a means of pleasure, in 
the redressing; and the animal that has roost 
desires, may be said to be capable of the greatest 
variety of imppiness. 

Beside the thousand imaginary wants peculiar to 
roan, there are two, which he has in common with 
all other animals ; and which he feels in a more 
necessary manner dian they. These are the wants 
of sleep and hunger. Every animal that we are 
acquainted with, seems to endure the want of tljcse 
with much less injury to health than man ; and 
some are roost surprisingly patient in sustaining 
both. The little domestic animals that we keep 
about us, may often set a lesson of calm resigna- 
tion, in supporting want and watchfulness, to the 
boasted philosopher. They receive their pittance 
at uncertain intervals, and wail its coming with 
cheerful expectation. We have instances of the 
dog, and the cat, living, in this manner, without 
food for several days ; and yet still preserving their 
attachment to the tyrant that oppresses them ; still 
ready to exert their little services for his amusement 
er defence. But the patience of these is nothing 
to what the animals of tlie forest endure. As these 
mostly live upon accidental carnage, so they are 
eftmi known to remain without food for several 
weeks together. Nature, kindly solicitous for their 
aupport, has also contracted their stomachs, to suit 
them for their precarious way of Jiving ; and kindly, 
while it abridges the banquet, lessens the necessity 
of providing for It. But the meaner tribes of 
ftjEumals are made still more capable of sustaining 
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life without food^ many of them remaining in a 
of torpid indifference till their prey approaches, when 
they jump upon and seize it. In this manner, the 
snake, or die spider, ccmtinne, for several roontihs 
together, to soloist upon a single meal ; and some 
of the butterfly kinds live upon tittle or nothing. 
But it is very different with man : his wants daily 
make their importunate demands ; and it is known 
that he cannot continue to live many days without 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

Hanger is a mucii more powerful enemy to man 
than watchfulness, and kills him much sdoner. It 
may be considered as a disorder that food removes ; 
and that would quickly be fatal, without its proper 
antidote. In last, it is so terrible to man, that to 
avoid it he even encounters certain death ; and, 
rather than endure its tortures, exchanges them ft» 
immediate destruction. However, by what 1 have 
been told, it is much more dreadful in its approaches, 
than in its continuance ; and the pains eff a famish- 
ing wretch decrease as his strength ditniniidies. In 
the beginning, the desire of food is dreadful indeed, 
as we know by experience ; for there are few who 
have not in some degree fdt its approaches. But, 
after the first or second day, its tortures become less 
terrible, and a total insensibility at length comes 
kindly in to the poor wretch’s assistance. I have 
talked with the captain of a ship, whb was one of 
six that endured it in its extremities ; and who Wtts 
the only person that had not lost hiS senses, when 
they received accidental relief. He assured me, his 
pains at first were «o great, as to be effen tempted 
to cat a part of one of the men who died ; and 
<wfaich the rest of his crew «dtta% fmr some time 
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Kfcd ti^n : he saidj that, during the contiiiuance 

this paroiiysni, be found his pains insupportable ; 

• and was desirous, at one time, of anticipating that 
death which he thought inevitable : but his pains, 
he said, gradually decreased, after the sixth day (for 
they had water in the ship, which kept them alive 
l«o long), and then he was in a state rather of languor 
than desire ; nor did he much wish for food, ejn^pt 
when be saw others eating ; and that for a while 
revived his appetite, though with diminished impor- 
tunity. The latter part of the time, when his 
health was almost destroyed, a thousand strange 
images rose upon his mind ; and every one of his 
“senses began to bring him wrong information. The 
most fragrant perfumes appeared to him to have a 
fetid smell ; and every thing be looked at took a 
greenish hue, and sometimes a yellow. When be 
was presented with food by the ship’s company that 
took him and his men up, four of whom died shortly 
after, he could not help looking upon it with lothing, 
instead of desire ; and it was not till after four days, 
Ihht his stomach was brought to its natural tone ; 
when the violence of his appetite returned, with a 
sort of canine eagerness. 

Thus dreadful are the effects of hunger ; and yet, ^ 
when we come to assign the cause that produces 
them, we hnd the subject involved in doubt and 
intricacy. This longing eagerness is, no doubt, 
given for a very obvious purpose ; that of replenish- 
ing the body, wasted by fatigue and perspiration. 
Were not men stimulated by such a pressing monitor, 
they might be apt to pursue other amusements, with 
ja perseverance beyond their power ; and forget the 
useful hours of refreshment, in those more tempting 
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on^s 0^ pkasare. But hanger a demand dioii;?’ 
will not be reused ; and^ indeed^ the general^ hf 
mankind seldom await the caU. 

Hunger has been supposed |}y some to arise from 
the rubbing of the coats of the stomach against 
each other, without haTing any intervening sub* 
stance to prevent their painful attrition. Others 
have imagined, that its juices>, wanting their neces* 
sary supply, turn acrid, . or, as some say, pungent ; 
and thus fret its internal coats, so as to produce a 
train of the most uneasy sensations. Boerhaave,. 
who established his reputation in physic by uniting 
the conjectures of all those that preceded him, 
ascribes hunger to the united effect of both these 
causes ; and asserts, that the pungency of the gastric 
juices, and the attrition of its coate against eadt 
other, cause those pains, which nothing but food 
can remove. These juices continuing still to be 
separated in the stomach, and every moment be- 
coming more acrid, mix with the blood, and infect 
the circulation : the circulation being thus contami- 
nated, becomes weaker, and more contracted ; and 
the whole nervous frame sympathising, an hectic 
fever, and sometimes madness, is produced.; in 
which stale the faint wretch expires. In this 
manner, the man who dies of hunger may be said 
to be poisoned by the juices of his own body ; and 
is destroyed less by the want of nourishment, than 
by the vitiated qualities of that which he had already 
taken,* 

[* The pains of hunger are occasioned hy the extreme irritabi- 
lity of the numerous ramifications nerves about the stomacbi m 
consequence of the abstraction of their usual stimulation by food* 

The inactivity of an organ causes pain by tke accumubiii^o ot 
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* lic^eVet iliis laay fee, we have but jfew instancea 
eff. tuen dying, exCi^t at sea, of absolute hunger; 
"Ihe decline of those unhappy cr«itures who are des- 
l^tute of food, at land, being more slow and unper- 
’^lafeitrUd. These, from being often in need, and as 
often 1‘eceiving an accidental supply, pass their 
lives between surfeiting and repining ; and their 
constitutioB is impaired by insensible degrees. Man 
' is fen fit for a state of precarions expectation. That 
share of provident precaution which incites him to 
lay up stores for a distant day, becomes his torment, 
when totally unprovided against an immediate call. 
The lower race of animals, when satisfied, for the 
instant moment, are perfectly happy ; but it is 
otherwise with man ; bis mind anticipates distress, 
and feels the pang of want even before it arrests 
him. Thus the mind, being continually harassed 
“by the situation, it at length influences the consti> 
tution, and unfits it for all its functions. Some 
cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, seizes the 
nnhapp;y sufferer ; so that almost all those men who 
have thus long lived by chance, and whose every 
day may be considered a& an happy escape from 
fkmine; are known at last to die, in reality, of a 


, aensorial power, which, for want of stiroulatioB, it cannot con- 
sume; as, in a cold frosty morning, the hands, ache in conse- 
quence of the deheiency of the usual stimulus of heat. 

In liHe manner, in thinf, the meUtbrane of the upper md of 
the gullet bcfeouies tiwpiidb and eaosequently painful, wh«i there 
is a dehiaency.of equepuaffutd ii|i the geperal systsm ; because 
it j^en wante its ititnulus. It isfbr dils that seals, 

ija the coast of Grhenuuvl, are known to se^iow stones, for 
want of other tbod, it^ tiwy mfly exhaofe tfee ezuhitaat and 
v aicoilididfeut. of fMttsorial'poiipeSfJ. 'i ^ ' 



i}}gort|^ c»«8^ by bunger; but uibleV in 
com^n language, is of^n caJled a broken 
Some of these 1 have known my^f, when my little 
able to relieve them ; and 1 have been told^ . by a 
very active and worthy magistrate, ^^t the numb^ 
of such as die in Londdn for want, in much greater 
than one would imagtne—1 think he talked of two 
tiionsand in a year. 

But how numerous soever tiiose wbo die.of hunger 
may be, many times greater, on ^le other |iai4» ll^o 
the number of those who die by repteUon* 1| ia 
not the province of the present page to speculate^ 
with the physician, upon the danger of surfmts ; 
or, with the moralist, upon the nanseousne^ of 
gluttony : it will only be proper to observe, tlW as 
nothing is so prejn^cial to health as hanger by 
constraint, so nothing is more benehcial to the con- 
stitution than voluntary abstinence. It was im^ 
without reason that religion enjoined this duty ; 
since it answered the double purpose of restoring 
the health oppressed by luxury, and diminidked the 
consumption of provisions; so that a part mi^t 
come to the poor. It should be the busmess of the 
legislature, toerefore, to enforce this divine precept ; 
and thus, by restraining one part of mankind in the 
use of their superfluities, to consult for the benefit of 
those who want the nectaries of life. The injunc* 
tions for abstinence are itfrict ovey the whole Con-' 
tinent ; and were rigmwh^y observed, even among 
ourselves, for a long time afiler the Reformation. 
Queen Elizabc^, by giving her commands, upon 
this head, the air of. a p^iticat jiyuniction, lessened, 
in a great tueasure, and, in iqy opkiipn, very , un- 
wisely, the religions force She 
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enjoio# 4]|»it her sultjecte should &8t from flesh on 
Fdil^ys and Saturdays ; but at the same time 
fdectared^ that this was not commanded from motives 
of religion^ as if there w^ere any differences in meats, 
:#ut merely to favour the consumption of flsh, and 
tiuM to mnltiply the number of mariners ; and also 
to spare the stock of sheep, which might be more 
beneficial in another way. In this manner the in- 
junction defeated its own force ; and this most 
adlutaiy law became no longer binding, when it 
was supposed to come purely from man. How far 
it may be enjoined in the Scriptures, I will not take 
upon me to say ; but this may be assorted, that if 
the utmost benefit to the individual, and the most 
extensive advantage to society, serve to mark any 
institution as of Heaven, this of abstinence may be 
reckoned among the foremost. 

Were we to give a history of the various benefits 
that have arisen from this command, and how con- 
ducive it has been to long life, the instances would 
&tigue with their multiplicity. It is surprising to 
what a great age the primitive Christians of the 
East, who retired from persecution in the deserts of 
Arabia, continued to live in all the bloom of health, 
and yet all the r^oura of abstemious discipline. 
Their common allowance, as we are told, for four 
and twenty hours, was twelve ounces of bread, and 
nofliing but wat«r. On this simple beverage, St. 
Anthony is said to Imve lived a hundred and five 
years ; James, the hermit, a hundred and four ; 
Arinins, tutor to tile emperor Arcadius, a hundred 
and twenty ; St^ Epiphanius, a hundred and 
fiftecin j Simeon, a hundred and twelve ; and Rom- 
Imld, a hundred and tweMy. In this manner did 
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these holy temperate iae!i live to hi extreme 
age, kept cheerfttl by strong hopray and healthfui 
by moderate labour. ■ ' . ■ 

Abstinence, which is thus volui^ry, may be mueh 
more easily supported thau constrained hunge|'. 
Man is said to live without feod for seven days i 
which is the usual limit assigned him : and, perhaps, 
in a state of constraint, this is the iongt^t time hh 
can survive the want of it. But, fn Cii^bf voIhWt 
tary abstinence, of sidkueSS, or sleepthg; he hae 
been known to live much longer. ' 

In the records of the Tower, there is an account 
of a Scotchman, imprisoned for felonyf who, fbr 
the space of six wedks, took not the least Bustenanee, 
being exactly watched during the whdie time ; and 
for this he received the king's pardon, 

When the American Indians undertake long 
journies, and when, consequently, a stock of pro- 
visions sufficient to support them the whole way 
would be more than they could carry, in order to 
obviate this inconvenience, instead of carrying the 
necessary quantity, they contrive a method of pal- 
liating their hunger, by swallowing pills, made of 
calcined shells and tobacco. These pills take away 
all appetite, by producing a temporary disorder in 
the stomach ; and, no doubt, the frequent repetition 
of this wretched expedient, must at last be fatal. 
By these means, however, they continue several 
days without eating, cheerfully bearing such ex- 
tremes of fatigue and watching, as would quickly 
destroy men bred up in a greater slate of delicacy. 
For those arts by which we learu to obviate our 
necessities, do not iail to unfit us fw their a«^ 
dental encounter. , * 
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Upon the therefore^ mon is less able to 

than any 'o&er uiimal; and he is 
not better qualified to support a state of watchful- 
ness. Indeed^ sle^ saeuns much utore necessary 
to him than to any other c^eatore^ os, when 
awake, he may be said to exhaust a greater propor-> 
tioa of the nervous fluids and, consequently, to 
stand in need an adequate supply. Other ani- 
mals, when most awake, ato hut tittle removed 
from a slate of slumber ; their feeble toculties, im- 
prisoned in matter, and rather exerted by impulse 
than deliberation, require sleep rather as a cessation 
from motion, than from thinking. But it is other- 
wise with man ; his ideas, Migued with their 
various excursions, demand a cessation, not less 
than the body, from toil ; and he is the only crea- 
ture that seems to require sleep from double motives ; 
not less for the refreshment of the mental than of 
the bodily frame. 

There are some lower animals, indeed, that seem 
to spend the greatest part of their lives in sleep ; 
but, properly speaking, the sleep of such may be 
considered as a kind of death ; and their waking, a 
resurrection. . Flies, and insects, are said to be 
asleep, at a time that all the vital motions have 
ceased ; without respiration, without any circulation 
of their juices ; if cut in pieces, they do not awake, 
nor does any fluid ooze out at toe wound. These 
may be considered rather congealed than as 
sleeping animals ; and their rest, during winter, 
rather as a cessation from life, than a necessary re- 
freshment : b»l ip toe higher races of animals, wlwwe 
hilKtd is pot tons congealed, and thawed by heat, these 
all bear toe want of sleep much better than roan ; 
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jind some of tiiem oomtinoe e long time witbimt 
seeming to take arty refreshment from it whatsoever. 

But man is more ieehle ; he requires its due 
return ; and if it &ib to pay the accustcwned visit, his 
wfacde frame is in a shoH time thrown into disord^ ; 
his appetite ceases ; hk spirits are dejected ; bis 
pulse becom^ quicker and harder ; and his mind, 
abridged of its slumbering visions, begins to adopt 
waking dreams. A thousand t^nge phantoms 
arise, which come and go witlirtnit his will : these, 
which are tranMent in thrt beginning, at htsl take 
firm possession the mind, nbich yields to tilieir 
dominion, and, aft» a long siraggIcC runs into 
confirmed madness. In that horrid state, the mind 
may be considered as a city without walls, open to 
every insult; and paying homage to every invader : 
every idea that then starts, with any force, becomes 
a reality ; and the reason, over fotigaed with its 
former importunities, makes no head against the 
tyrannical invasion, bat submits to it from mere 
imbecility. 

But it is happy for mankind, foat this state of 
inquietude is seldom driven to an extreme; and 
that there are medicines which seldom fail to give 
relief. However, roan finds it more difficult than 
any other animal to procure sleep : and some are 
obliged to court its approaches for several hours 
together, before they incline to rest. It is in vain 
that all light is excluded; that all sounds are 
removed; that warmth and softness conspire to 
* invite it; the restless and busy mind still retains its 
former activity and reason, that wishes to lay 
down the reins, in spite of . herself, is obliged to 
maintain tilem, la thk dimgteeable state, the 
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ihind {taeses firom thought to thought, wiiliug to 
lose the distinctness of perception, by increasing 
the multitude of the images. At last, when the 
approaches of sleep are near, every object of the 
imagination begins to mix with that next it; tiieir 
outlines become, in a manner, roander; a part of 
their distinctions fade away ; and sleep, that ensues, 
hishions out a dream from the remainder. 

If then it should be asked from what cause this 
state of repose proceeds, or in what manner sleep 
thus binds us for several hours together, 1 must 
fairly confess my ignorance, ^though it is easy to 
tell what philosophers say upon the subject. Sleep, 
says one of them,* consists in a scarcity of spirits, 
by which the orifices or pores of the nerves in the 
brain, through which the spirits used to flow into 
the nerves, being no longer kept open by the fre- 
quency of the spirits, shut of themselves ; thus the 
nerves, wanting a new supply of spirits, become 
lax, and unfit to convey any impression to the 
brain. All this, however, is explaining a very 
great obscurity by somewhat more obscure ; leaving, 
therefore, those spirits to open and shut the entrances 
to the brain, let us be contented with simply enu- 
merating the effects of sleep upon the human con- 
stitution, f 

* Eohault 

[f Sleep seems to be the provision of nature for supplying the 
waste of sensorial power, which is gradually exhausted by the 
various external stimulants of food, thought, exercise, during^* 

the day. The common efiects of all the exciting powers to 
produce sleep, is proved by every day’s experience. After great 
fatigue of mind or body, or after a full meal and much wine, we 
feci tlie powers of volition gradually suspended, and an inclinatioa 
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I» sleep, the whole nervous finme is relp%4> 
while the heart end the lungs seem more forcibly 
cierted. This ftjller drculatioB produces also a 
swelling of the nrasd^, as they always find who 
sleep widi ligatures on any , part of their body. 
This inmeased circnbtion, idso, may be considered 
as a kind of exert^e, whiefa is con^bned through 
the frame ; and, by this, the perspiration becomes 
more copious, al&ou^ &e appetite for food is 
entirely taken away. Too much deep dulls the 
apprehension, weakens the memory, and nnfits the 
body for labnur. On the contrary, sleep too much 
abridged, emaciates the frame, prodnces melan- 
choly, and consumes the constitution. It requires 
some care, therefore, to regulate the quantity of 
sleep, and just lo take as much as will completely 
restore Nature, without oppressing it. The poor, 
as Otway says, sleep little ; forced, by their situation, 
to lengthen out ^eir labour to their necessities, 
they have but a short interval for tiiis pleasing 
refreshment ; and I have ever been of opinion, that 
bodily labour demands a less quantity of sleep than 
mental. Labourers and aitizans are generally 
satisfied with about seven hours ; but 1 have known 
some 8ch(^rs who usually slept nine, and perceived 
their faculties no way impaired by over-sleeping. 

The fiiimoos Philip Barrettiere, who was consi- 
dered as a prodigy of learning at the age of fourteen, 
was known to sl^p regularly twelve hours in the 

to deep. After a sound o%ht’8 repose, the irritations occasioned 
by the exertions of the day are allayed, the tnitid becotnes 
tranquil and placid, the emaciated muscles are enlarged and 
invigorated, ai^ man rtK% refredied and fitted for the labours of 
the day before him.] 
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tw^oty^fbor ; :<li« extreme activity of his mind^ 
when Awake^ in some measure called for an ade- 
4 {iie^ alternation of repme : and, I am apt to think, 
that when students stint tbemselves in this parti- 
cular, they lessen the waking powers of the imagi- 
nation, and weaken its most strenuous exertions. 
Animals, that seldom think, as was said, can very 
easily dispense with sleep ; and of men, such as 
think least, will very probably be satisfied with the 
smattest share. A life of study, it is well known, 
unfits the body for receiving this gentle refresh- 
ment ; the approaches of sleep are driven olf by 
thinking ; when, therefore, it comes at last, we 
should not be too ready to interrupt its continuance. 

Sleep is, indeed, to some, a very agreeable period 
of their existence : and it has been a question in 
the schools, which was most happy, the man who ' 
was a beggar night, and a king by day ; or he 
who was a beggar 1^ day, and a king by n ? It 
is given in favour of the nightly monarch, by him 
who first started the question ; for the dream, says 
he, gives the full enjoyment of the dignity, withont 
its attendant inconveniences ; while, on the other 
hand, the king, who supposes himself degraded, 
feels all the misery of his iallen fortune, without 
trying to find the comforts of his humble situation. 
Thus, by day, botti states have their peculiar dis- 
tresses : but, by night the exalted beggar is per- 
fectly blessed, and the king completely miserable. 
All this, however, is rather fanciful than just; 
the pleasure dreams .can give us, seldom reaches 
to our waking pkch of happiness ; ' the mind 
often in the midst of its highest virionary satis- 
factions, demands of itself, whether it does not owe 
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them to a dream ; and &e<]pently awake* wiik iHka 
reply. 

But it is seldom, etcept in cases of the highest 
delight, or the most extrefne uneasiness, that the 
mind has power thus to disengage itsdf from (he 
domihion of fancy. In Uie ordinary coarse of its 
operations, it submits to those numberless fimtastic 
images that succeed each other; and which, like 
many of our waking thoughts, are generally for^ 
gotten. Of these, however, if any, by dmir oddHy, 
or their continuance, affect us strongly, they are 
then remembered ; and there have been some who 
felt their impressions so strongly, as W mistake 
them for realities, and to rank them among the past 
actions of their lives. 

There are ertfiers upon whom dreams seem to 
have a very different effect; and who, without 
seeming to remember titeh* impressions the next 
morning, have yet shewn, by their actions during 
sleep, Uiat they were very powerfully impelled by 
their dominion. We have numberless instanfSs 
of such persons, who, while asleep, have performed 
many of the ordinary duties to which they had 
lieen accustomed, when waking ; and with a ridi- 
culous industry, have completed by night, what 
they failed, doing -by day. We are told, in the 
German Epberaerides, of a young student, who 
being eiyoined a severe exercise by his tutor, went 
to bod, despairing of accomplishing it. The next 
morning awaking, to his great surprise, he found 
the task fairly written out, and hnisbed in his own 
hand-writing. He was at first, as the account has 
it, indneed to ascribe (his strange prodaefion to the 
operations of an infernal agent; but his tutor. 
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wiHingx^ exaipiQ^ .t^e afi&ir to the bottom^ set him 
ai^pt|y^ espercise, still more severe than the former ; 

. too^ precau^ns to observe his conduct the 
; IflioJe night. The young gentleman, upon being 
isrp ^yiereTy , tasked, fdt the. same inquietude that be 
. IlEid done on the former occasion ; went to bed 
gfbf^y. and pensive, pondering on the next day’s 
dnty, nnd, after some time, fell asleep. But shortly 
alter, bis tutor, who continued to observe him from 
a place that was concealed, was surprised to see 
him get up, and very deliberately go to the table ; 
there he took out pen, ink, and paper, drew himself 
a chair, and sate very methodically to thinking ; 
it seems, that his being' asleep only served to 
strengthen the powers of his imagination ; for he 
very quickly and easily went through the task as- 
signed him, put his chair aside, and then returned 
to bed to lake the rest of his nap. What credit 
we are to give to this account I will not pretend to 
determine ; but Ibis may be said, that the book 
from whence it is taken, has some good marks of 
veracity ; for it is very learned and very dull, and 
is written in a country noted, if not for truth, at 
least for want of invention. 

The ridiculous history of Arlotto is well known, 
who has had a volume w'ritten, containing a narra- 
tive of the actions of his life, not one of which was 
performed while he was awake. He was an Italian 
Franciscan friar, extremely rigid in his manners, 
and remarkably devout and learned in his daily 
conversation. By night, however, and during his 
sleep, he played a very different character from" 
what he did by day, and was often detected in 
very atrocious crimes. He was at one time detected 

' ' ' f 
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in actually attempting a rape, and did not awalte 
till the next mornings when he was surprised to find • 
himself in the hands of justiee. His brothers of the 
convent often watched him While he went very 
deliberately into the chapel, arid there attempted to 
commit sacrilege. They sometimes permitted him 
to carry the chalice and the vestmehts away, into his 
own chamberj and the next morning amused them- 
selves at the poor man’s consternation for what he 
had done. But of all his sleeping transgressionid, 
that was the most ridiculous, in which he was called 
to pray for the soul of a person departed. Arlotto, 
after having very devoutly performed fefis duty, 
retired to a chamber which was shewn him, to rest ; 
but there he bad no sooner fallen asleep, than he 
began to reflect tiiat the dead body had got a ring 
upon one of the fingers, which might be useful to 
him : accordingly, with a pious resolution of stealing 
it, he went down, undressed as he was, into a room 
full of women, and, with great composure, endea- 
V oured to seize the ring. The consequence was, 
that he was taken before the inquisition for witch- 
craft ; and the poor creature had like to have 
been condemned, till his peculiar character acci- 
dentally came to be known ; however, he was 
ordered to remain for the rest of his life in his own 
convent, and upon no account whatsoever to stir 
abroad. 

What are we to say to such actions as these ; -or 
how account for this operation of the mind in 
dreaming ? It should seem, that the imagination, 
by day, as well as, by night, is always employed ; 
and that often against our wills, it intrudes where it 
is least commanded or desired. While awake, and 

VOL. n. c 
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in beal1ii» tlus busy priaciple cannot much delude 
us?, it may bu9d castles in the air, and raise a 
^nsand phantoms before us ; but we have every 
ione of the s^ses alive, to bmr testimony to its false- 
hpod. Our eyes shew us that the prospect is not 
present ; our hearing, and our touch, depose against 
its nudity ; and our taste and smdling are equally 
v%itent in detecting the impostor. Reason, there* 
fore, at once gives judgment upon the cause ; and 
the vagrant intruder, imagination, is imprisoned, or 
banished from the mind. But in sleep it is otherwise ; 
having, as much as possible, put our senses from 
their duty, having closed the eyes from seeing, and 
the ears, taste, and smelling, from their peculiar 
functions, and having diminished even the touch 
itself, by all the arts of softness, the imagination 
is then left to riot at large, and to lead the under- 
standing without an opposer. Every incursivc idea 
then becomes a reality ; and the mind, not having 
one power that can prove the illusion, takes them 
for truths. As in madness, the senses, from strug- 
gling with the imagination, are at length forced to 
submit, so, in sleep, they seem for a while soothed 
into the like submission ; the smallest violence 
exerted upon any one of them, however, rouzes all 
the rest in their mutual defence ; and the imagina- 
tion, that had for a while told its thousand false- 
hoods, is totally driven away, or only permitted to 
pass under tlm custody of such as are every moment 
ready to detect its imposition.* 

Dreams seem to be the deltrinin of sleep ; as to waking all 
(hose ideas where the imagination exceeds probability, constitute 
a. greater or less degree of delirium; so in sleep, where no 
axternal irritations are attended to, and where the power of 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Seeing.* 

" Having mentioned the senses as correcting; 
the errors of the imagination^ and as forcing it^ in 
some nicjsure, to bring us just information^ it will 
naturally follow that we should examine the nature 
of those senses themselves ; we shall thus be enabled 
to see how far they also impose on us^ and bow far 
they contribute to correct each other. Let it be 
observed, however, that in this we are neither giving 
a treatise of optics or phonics, but a history of our 
own perceptions ; 'and to those we chiefly conflne 
ourselves." 

The eyes very soon begin to be formed in the 
human embryo, and in the chicken also. Of all the 
parts which the animal has doable, the eyes are 
produced the soonest, and appear the most promi- 
nent. It is true, indeed, tli^ in viviparous animals, 
and particularly in man, they are not so large in 
pioporlion, at first, as in the Oviparous kinds; 
nevertheless, they are mere speedily developed, 
when they begin to appear, than any other parts of 
the body. It is the same with the organ of hearing ; 
the little bones that compose the interna) parts of 

volition is totally aospended, the endless trains of our sleeping 
ideas ate excited by the were sensation of pleasure ana pain will) 
their assuciation.] 

* This chapter is taken from Mr. Buffon, I beliete the reader 
'ivill readily excuse any apology; and, perhaftB, may wish that I 
' had taken this liberty much more frequeniJy. What I add is 
marked, as in a former instance, with inverted commas. « thus.” 
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wic .^iivB^ely formed before the other hones, 
J 3 im&u much larger, have acquired any part of 
their growth, or solidity . Hence it app^ta, that 
.’ those parts of the boSy Which are furnished with 
" the 'greatest quantity of nerves, are the first in 
; l-orinins. "nins the brain, and the spinal marrow, are 
the first seen begun in the embryo ; and in general, 
it may be said, that wherever the nerves go, or send 
their branches in great numbers, there the parts are 
soonest begun, and the most completely finished. 

If we examine the eyes of a child, some hours, or 
even some days after its birth, it will be easily dis- 
cerned that it, as yet, makes no use of them. 1 he 
humours of the organ not having acquired a sufli- 
cicnt consistence, the rays of light strike but con- 
fusedly upon the retina, or expansion of nerves at 
the back of the eye. It is not till about a month 
after they are born, that children fix them upon 
obiects ; for, before that time, they turn them mdis- 
criminately everywhere, without appearing to be 
affected by any. At six or seven weeks old, they 
plainly discover a choice in the objects of their 
itienlion ; they fix their eyes upon the most brilliant 
colours, and seem peculiarly desirous of turning 
them towards the light. Hitherto, however, they 
only seem to fortify the organ for seeing distinctly , 
but they have still many illusions to cor^t. 

The first great error in vision is, that the eye 
inverts everv object ,• and it in reality appears to the 
child until the touch has served to undeceive it, 
turned upside dOwn. A second error m vision is 
that every object Appears double. The same object 
form^ itself distinctly upon each eye ; and is conse- 
quently s^nfrtite- liHiis error, also, can only b« 



corrected by., tibfe touch ; and although, in realh^ ' 
every olgect we see appears inverted and doubled, 
yet the j advent, and habit,- have so often cpifirected 
the sense, tM we no longer, submit to its jmpoafition, 
but see eveigr object in its jpst position^ the ireiy 
instant it appears* Were we, therei^ore, defuiyed 
of feeling, our eyes would nc4 only mi^prescnt 
the situation, but also the nijo^r; of fdi things 
round ■us. ^ . ; 

To convince us. that we objet^, iiivwited^ we 
have only to observe the .manner in which itni^ 
are represented, coming, through a small bol^ in. a 
darkened room. If such a sm^l hoie be.UMM^ in a 
dark room, ,so that no light can coraeiii, hot through 
it, all the objects vrilhout will be ptttutod on thew^dl 
behind, but in an inverted position, their heads 
downward. For as all the rays which pass from the 
different parts of the obj^t without, cannot enter 
the hole in toe same extent which they had in leaving 
the object, since, if so, they would require the 
aperture to be as large as toe object ; and, as each 
part, and every point of toe olgect sends forth the 
image of itself on every aide, and toe rays, which 
form these images, pass from all points of the object 
as from so many centres ; so such only can pass 
through toe small aperture as come in opposite 
directions. Thus toe Uttle aperture becomes a centi-e 
for the entire object ; through which toe rays from 
the upper parts, as well as from toe lower parts of 
it, passin convergingdirectiohS; and, consequently, 
they must cross ^cb otoer in the centra! ppiiit, and 
thus paint the objects behind, upqp .tbe wall, in an 
.inverted position. 

It is, in like manner, easy to coneeiye, that we see 
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all whatever our present aeQsatnms 

to tell as to the contrary. ENir, to convince 
Vis df this, we haife only to CotOpa^ the sitnation of 
nhy one object oh shnttiog one ' eye, and (hen 
tcompare the saiiie elation % Shutting the other. 
If, for instance, we hold up a finger, and shut 
tlw right eye, we shall fond H hide a certain .part 
of foe room ; if again We shut the otl«^ eye, we 
shall find that part of the room visible, and the 
finger seeming to cover a part of the room foat 
had been visible before. If we open both eyes, 
however, the part covered will appear to lie 
between foe two cstremes. But, the truth is, we 
see foe object our finger had covered, one image 
of it to the right, and the other to the left ; but, 
from habit, suppose foat we see but one image 
placed between bofo ; our sense of feeling having 
corrected the enhors of sight. And thus, also, if 
instead of two eyes, we had two hundred, we 
should, at first, fancy foe objects increased in pro- 
portion, until one sense had corrected the errors 
of another. 

" The having two eyes might thus be said to be 
rather an inconvenience than a benefit, since one 
eye would answer foe purposes of sight as well, and 
be less liable to illusion. But it is otherwise ; two 
eyes greatly contribute, if not to distinct, at least 
to extensive vision.* When all ol^ect is placed at 
a moderate distance, by the means of both eyes we 
see a krger share of it than we possibly could with 
one ; the right dye seeing a greater portion of its 
right side, and the left eye of its correspondent side. 


* Leonardo da Vloci. 



Thus b<^h eyes^ in scnne ^easure^ see round, 
object ; and it 'is this that gives it, in nature, tluiit 
bold relievo, or swotting, w^d1^vrbich they appear;, 
and which no painting, boiw exquisite soever, can 
attain to. The painter saust Jte cont^ted witti 
shading on a Bat sur&ce; but the eyes, , m ohsetring 
nature, do not behold the thmding only, bat a part 
the figure also, that: lies bdhiad those ireiy shadings, 
which gives it that swelling, whidh p«dnten so 
ardently desire, but can never folly ifctit^. 

" There is anottier def^t, which eittMa* of the 
eyes, taken singly, would Imve, but which » eor* 
rected by having the organ dcmhle. In 
there is a point which luts no vision whatsoarer ; 
so that if one of them only is employ^ in seeing, 
there is a part of the ol^ed to which it is. always 
totally blind. This is that part of the optic nerve 
where its vein and artery run ; which being insen* 
sible, that point of the ol^ct that is painted there 
must continue unseen, , To he convinced of this we 
have only to try a very easy experiment. If we 
take three black patchi^, and stick them upon a 
white wall, about a find distance from each other, 
each about as high as the eye that is to observe 
them ; then retiring six or seven feet back, and 
shutting one eye, by trying foe some time we shall 
find, that while we distinctly behold the black spots 
that are to the right and left, that which is in the 
middle remains totally unseen. Or, ip ptlier worda, 
when we bring that part of the eye, where the opfic 
artery runs, to fidi upon the object it will then 
become invisible. This defect, l^vvever, in either 
eye, is always corrected by both, unce the pad of 
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the ol^ect that is unseen by one, will be very dis- 
tincjdy peieeived by the other." 

Besiks the former defects, we can have no idea of 
distances from the si^t, without the help of touch. 
Naturally, every object we see appears to be within 
our eyes ; and a child, who has as yet made but 
little use of the sense of feeling, must suppose that 
every thing it sees makes a part of itself. Such 
objects are oiriy seen more or less bubty as they 
approach or recede from its eyes ; so that a fly that 
is near will apprar larger than an ox at a distance. 
It is experience alone that can ratify this mistake; 
and- a long acquaintance' with the real size of every 
object, quidkly assures ns of the distance at which 
it is seen . The last man in a file of soldiers appears in 
realitymqch less, perhaps ten times more diminutive, 
than the man next to us ; however, we do not per- 
ceive this difi'erence, but continue to think him of 
equal stature ; for the numbers we have seen thus 
lessened by distance, and have found, by repeated 
experience, to be of the natural size, when we come 
closer, instantly correct the sense, and every object is 
pertseived with nearly its natural proportion. But it 
is otherwise, if we observe objects in such situations 
as we have not had sufficient experience to correct 
the errors of the eye; if, for instance, we look 
at men from the top of a high steeple, they in 
that case appear very much diniinished, as we have 
not bad a i^bit of coirecting the sense in B»at 
position. 

Although a small degrOe of reflection will serve 
to convince us of the truth of these pcwitions, it 
piay n<^ be amiss to strengthen them by an autho- 
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rity which caBaot be dispgted. Mr. Cheaeldeiir^ 
having couched a boy of Uiirteen for a cataract, 
who had hitherto been blind, and thus at once 
having restored him to sight, curiously marked the 
progress of his mind, upon that occasion.* TTiig 
youth, though he had been till tlien incapable of 
seeing, yet was not totally blind, but could tell day 
from night, as persons in his situation always may. 
He could also, with a strong light, distinguish black 
from white, and either from tlie vivid colour of 
scarlet ; however, he saw nothing of the form of 
bodies; and, without a bright light, not even 
colours themselves. He was, at first, couched only 
in one of his eyes ; and, when he saw for the ftiut 
time, he was so far from judging of distances, 
that he supposed his eyes touched every object that 
he saw, in the same manner as his Imnds might 
be said to feel them. The objects that were most 
agreeable to him were such as were of plain sur- 
faces and regular figures ; though he could as yet 
make no judgment whatever of their different 
forms, nor give a reason why one pleased him more 
than another. Although he could form some idea 
of colours during his stale of blindness, yet that was 
not sufficient to direct him at present; and he 
could scarcely be persuaded that the colours he 
now saw were the same with those be had formerly 
conceived such errtmeons ideas of. He delighted 
most in green ; but black objects, as if giving him 
an idea of his former blindness, he regarded with 
horror. He had, as was said, no idea of form® ; and 
was unable to distinguish one object from another, 
though never so diffisreut. When those things were 
shewn him, which he bad been formerly familiarized 
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to bis feeling*, be beheld them with esunestn^s, 
to remember them a second time ; but, as 
he had too many tq recollect at orice, he forgot 
the greatest number; and for one he could tell, 
after iiheing, there was a thousand he was totally 
unacquainted with. He was very mudi surprised 
to find that those things and persons he loved best 
were, not the most beautiful to be seen ; and even 
testified displeasure in not finding his parents so 
handsome as he conceived them to he. It was 
near two months before he could find that a picture 
resembled a solid body. Till then he only con- 
sidered it as a flat surface variously shadowed ; 
hut, when he began to perceive that these kind of 
shadings actually represented human beings, he 
then began to examine, by his touch, whether they 
had not the usual qualities of such bodies, and 
was greatly surprised to find, what he expected a 
very unequal surface to be smooth and even. He 
was then shewn a miniature picture of his hither, 
which was contained in his mother’s watch*case, 
and he readily perceived • the resemblance ; but 
asked, with great astonishment, how so large a face 
could be contained in so small a compass ? it 
seemed as strange to him as if a bushel was con- 
tained in a pint vessel. At first, he could bear but 
a very small quantity of light, and lie saw every 
ol^ect much greater than the life ; but in propor- 
tion as be saw ol^jects that were really large, be 
seemed to think the former were diminished; and 
although he knew the clmmber where he was con- 
tained in the house, yet until he saw the latter he 
could not be brought to conceive how* a house 
could be krger than a chamber. Before the ope- 
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ration he bad bo great expectations from the plea- 
sure he should receive from a new sense ; he was 
iSei by u.e hop* rf 

have no greater jdeasnre in ’^r i 

TVitli his sight, than be had without i^for be 
tl^ at his ease, and was 

warns. He remarked also. With great jus^ce, 
that his former blindness gave Jim we a^a^c 
over the rest of mankind, which ^ f 
able to walk in the night, with confidence an^ 
security. But, when he began to ^ f 

his new sense, be seemed 
measure. He said that every new objeiA was 
a new source of delight, and that h,s p^re 
was so great as to be past expression. About a 
year aft^he was brought to Epsom, where tlwre 
is a very fihe prospect, with which be seemed 
greatly charmed ; and he called the landscape 
Lfore him a new mefbod of seemg. He was 
coached in the other eye, a year ^ *he formj 
and the operation succeeded equally vrell. wh n 
he saw with both eyes, he said that objects 
to him twice as large as when 
however, he did not tiee themdouhh^, „ 'Sf 
he shewed no marks as if he saw them s . ■ 

Cheselden mentions instances of many 
were restbred to sight in this manner; they 

;Sl -d tS^ll^^^pa^^^ 

in learning how to direct their eyes to the olgecte 

thev wislied to observe. . 

In this manner it h that onr feelmg 
■ „n.e of aeeing. aod that ol^eet. which app«w of 
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Tery tl^erent sb&esj at differ^at distances, are aH 
rediaced, by experience/ ta, their natural standard. 

But not the feding only, but also the colour, 
viand brightness of tlie object) contributes, in some 
m^snre, to assist ns in forming an id^a of the 
4istence at which k appears.* .Those whjc|i,we 
see most strongly marked with light and shadei^e 
readily know to be nearer than those on which 
the colours are more faintly spread, and that, in 
some measure, take a part of their hue from the air 
betweeu us and them. Bright objects also are seen 
at a greater diskince tlian such as are obscure ; 
and, most probably, for Ibis reason, that being less 
similar in colour to the air which interposes, their 
impressions are less effaced by it, and they continue 
more distinctly visible. Thus a black and distant 
object is not seen so far off as a bright and glit- 
tering one : and a fire by night is seen much farther 
off tlian by day.*’ 

The power of seeing objects at a distance is very 
rarely equal in both eyes. When this inequality is 
in any great degree, the person so circumstanced 
then makes use only of one eye, shutting that which 
sees the least, and employing the other with all its 
power. And hence proceeds that awkward look 
which is known by the name of strabism. 

There are many reasons to induce us to think 
that snch as are near-sighted see objects larger 
than other persons ; and yet the contrary is most 
certainly true, for they see them less. Mr. Buffon 
informs us (bat he himself is short-sighted, and 

* Mr. Buffon gives a different theory, for which 1 must refer 
the reader to the original. That 1 have given, 1 take to be easy 
and sat^ustery enough. 
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that Tiis left eye « stronger tfiftn bis right. He 
has very frequently experienced, upon looking at 
any object, sudt as the ietteth of a book, that they 
appear less to the weakest eye ; and that when . he 
places the book; so as that the letters appear 
doable, the images of the left eye, which is 
stron^st, are greatei* than those o€ the right, 
which is the most feeble. He has examined severtil 
others who were in similar circanistances, and 
has always found that t^' best eye saw every 
object the largest. This be ascribes to habit ; 
for near-sighted people being accustomed to come 
close to the olgect, and view but a small paft of it 
at a tiine, the habit ensnOs, when the whole of an 
object is seen, and it appears less to them than to 
others. 

Infants having their eyes less than those of 
adults, must see objects also smaher in proportion. 
For the image formed on the back of the eye will 
be large, as the eye is capacious ; and infants, 
having it not so great, cannot have so large a 
picture of the object. This may be a reason also 
why they are unable to see so distinctly, or at such 
di.stances as persons arrived at maturity. 

Old men, on the contrary, sec bodies clo.se to 
them very indistinctly, but bodies at a great distance 
from them with more precision ; and this may 
happen from an alteration in the coats, or, perhaps, 
humours of the eye ; and not, as is supposed, from 
their diminution. The cornea, for instance, may 
become too rigid to adapt itself, and take’ a 
proper^ convexity for seeing minute olyects; and 
its very flatness will be sufficient to lit it for distant 
vision. ’ 
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When we cast our upon an olgect 
tremely bfiUiant, or when we fi* and dat^n ihem 
too long upon the same object, the or^n is hurt 
and fat^ued, its vision becomes indistinct, and 
the image of the body, which has thus too violently, 
or too perscvcrin^y employed us, is painted upon 
every thing we lodk at, and mixes with every 
object that occurs/ " And this 'is an obvious 
consequence of the eye taking ifi too much light, 
either immediately, or by reflection. Every body 
exposed to the light, for a time, drinks ia a quantity 
of its rays, which, being brought into dariiness, 
it cannot instantly discharge. Thus the hand, 
if it be exposed to broad daydight, for some 
time, and then immediately snatch^ into a dark 
room, will appear still luminous ; and it will 
be some time before it is totally darkened. It is 
thus with the eye ; which, either by an instant 
gaze at the sun, or a steady continuance, upon 
tome less brilliant object, has taken in too much 
light; its humours are, for a while, unfit for 
vision, until that be discharged, and room made for 
rays of a milder nature.” How dangerous the 
looking upon bright and luminous objects is to the 
sight, may be easily seen, from such as live in 
countries, covered, for most part of the year, with 
snow, who become generally blind before their 
time. Travellers who cross these cmmtries, are 
obliged to wear a crape before their eyes, to save 
their eyes, which would otherwise be rendered 
totally unscrvic^ble ; and it. is equally dangerous 
in the sandy plains of Africa. The reflection of 
the light is there so strong that it is impossible to 
sustain the effect, witiiout incurring the danger of 

+ 
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loshig^®ne’s sight enlirdy. Sudi persons^ therefore^ 
as rea'd^ or write for any cofitiou^ce, sbonld choose 
a moderate %ht, in- order to save their eyes ; 
and, although it may seem inenffident at first, tiie 
eye will accustom itsdf to the shade, by degrees, 
and be less hurt by the want of light than the 
excess. 

" It is, indeed, surprising how fiur the eye can 
accommodate itself to darkness, and make the best 
of a gloomy situation. When first taken from the 
light, and brought into a dadk room, all things 
disappear ; or, if any thing is seen, it is only the 
remaining radmtions that still continue in the eye. 
But, after a very little time, when these are spent, 
the eye takes the advantage of the smallest ray 
that happens to enter; and tins alone w'ould, in 
time, serve for many of the purposes of life. There 
was a gentleman of great courage and understanding 
ivho was a major under King Charles the First. 
This unfortunate man sharing in his master's 
misfortnnes, and being fiarced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid to do his king a signal service ; bnt, un- 
luckily, failed in the attempt. In consequence of 
this, he was instantly ordered to a dark and dismal 
dungeon, into which the light never entered, and 
into which there was no opening but by a hole 
at the top, down which the keeper put his provi- 
sions, and presently closed it again on the other 
side. In this manner the unfortunate loyalist 
continued for some weeks, distressed and discon- 
solate ; but, at last, began to think he saw some 
little glimmering of light This internal dawn 
♦ seemed to increase from lime to time, so that 
he could not only discover the parts of his bed. 
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and such other large objects^ but, at length/* be 
even began to perceive the mice that frequented 
his cell ; and saw them as they ran about the floor, 
eating the crumbs of bread that, happened to fall. 
After some months’ confinement, he was at last set 
free ; but, such was the effect of the darkness upon 
him, that he could not for some days venture to 
leave his dungeon, but was obliged to accustom 
himself by degrees to the light of the day.* 

[* According to Dr. Darwin’s reasoning on tlie motions of the 
retina, it appears, that neither mechanical impressions nor che- 
mical combinations of light, but the animal activity of the muscles 
and fibres of the retina, constitutes vision. These, like all other 
animal muscles and fibres, are susceptible of external excitement, 
and retaio or lose their powers by the different combinations of 
the stimulus of light. 

On looking long on an area of scarlet silk of about an inch 
in diameter, kid on white paper, the scarlet colour becomes 
fain ter, till at length it entirely vanishes, though the eye is kept 
uniformly steady upon it. Now if the change or motion of the 
retina was a mechanical impression, or a chemical tinge of 
coloured light, the perception would every minute become 
stronger and stronger; whereas, in this experiment, it becomes 
every instant weaker and weaker. The same circumstance 
obtains tn the continued application of sound, or of sapid bodies, 
or of odorous ones, or of tangible ones, to their adapted organs 
of sense. 

“ Thus, when a circular coin, as a shilling, is pressed on the 
palm of the hand, the sense of touch is mechanically compressed; 
but it is the stimulus of this pressure that excites the organs of 
touch into animal action, which constitutes the perception of 
hardness, and figure : for in some minutes the perception ceases, 
tliough the mechanical pressure of the object remains.** 

Ail the organs of sense are animal motions. They are origi- 
nally excited into action by the irritation of external objects, like 
the larger muscles of the body, are associated together like our 
moscuiar actions, act in similar time like them, ore fatigued like 
them by continual exertion in the same manner as the muscular 
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Of Hearing.* 

A.S the sense of hearing, as wcB as of sight, gives 
us notice of remote objects, so, like that, it is 
subjcci to similar errors, being capable of imposing 
on US upon all occasions, where we eannot rectify it 
by the sense of feeling. We can have from if no 
distinct intelligence of the distance from whence 
a sounding body is heard ; a great noise .far off, 
and a small one very near, produce the same 
{•ensation ; and, unless we receive information from 
some other sense* we can never distinctly tell 
whether the sound be a great or a small one. It 
is not till we have learned, by experience, that the 
particular sound, which is heard, is of a peculiar 
kind ; then we can judge of the distance from 
whence we hear it. When we know the tone of 
the bell, we can then judge bow far it is from us. 

Every body that strikes against another pro- 
I duces a sound, which is simple, and but one in 
bodies which are not clastic, but which i« often 
repealed in such as are. If we strike a bell, or a 
stretched string, for instance, which are both elastic, 
a single blow produces a semnd, which is repeated 
by the undulations of the sonorous body, and 
which is multiplied as often as it happens to un- 

fibres, arc subject to infiammations, numbness, palsy, convulsion, 
and the defects of old age,] 

* This chapter is talten uom M, Buffoni except where marked 
by inverted cwumas. 

vox. u. 


o 
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duiateii o)!* vibrate. Tl^ise andulationa each s^e 
tbeii* owtt pecuikr Wow ; but Uiey succeed so 
&st, one behind the oth^, Umt the ear supposes 
them one continued sound ; whereas, in reality, 
they make many. A person who should, for 
first time hear the toll of the' bell, would 
wary piObaWy be able to distinguish these breaks 
of sound; and, in fact, we can readily ourselves 
perceive an intension and remission in the sound. 

In this manner, sounding bodies are of two 
kinds ; those unelastic ones, which being struck, 
return but a single sound ; and those more elastic 
returning a succession of sounds; which uniting 
together form a tone. This tone may be consi- 
dered as a g^at number of sounds, produced 
one after the other, by the same body, as we find in 
a bell, or the string of a harpsichord, which con- 
tinues to Sound for some time after it is struck. 
A continuing tone may be also produced from a 
non-elastic body, by repeating the blow quick and 
often, as When we beat a drum, or when we draw 
a bow along the string of U fiddle. 

Ck>nsidering the subject in this light, if we 
should multiply the number of blows, or repeat 
them at quicker intervals upon the sounding body, 
as upon the drum, for instance, it is evident that 
this will have no effect in altering the tone ; it will 
onty make it either more ev^ or more distinct. 
But it is otherwise, if we incr^se the force of tK©_^ 
blow ; if we strike the bo^ with double weight, 
this will produce a tone twice as loud as the fonner. 
If, for instance, I strike a taWe with a switch, 
^is wiH be very different ftpiii Ihe sound producedi 
by striking it with a cudgel. Hmupe, thecelSore, 
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^ infer> , todies, give a 

anAgraver tone, not in piioporti^a io. the nura)^ 
of times ttoy to'e ehroc^ tot in prc^tortion to 
the force that Mrikes tJheip^ 4ndj if l^is be so^t 
those philosophers who mato tone of a spoorons 
body of a bdl, or the ebdiig of a harpskbordi 
for instaiice, to depend upon the number only 
of its vibrations^ and not tto force^ have mistahen 
what is only an effect for a cause. A bell, or 
an elastic string, can only be consideredl as a 
drum beaten ; and the frequency of tto blows can 
make no alteration whatever in the tone. The 
largest bells, and the longest and thickest sUrings,^ 
have the meet forcelul vibrations ; and, toere- 
fore, their tones are the most loud and the most 
grave. 

To know the manner in which sounds thus pro- 
duced beccune pleasing, it must be obsert'ed, no 
one continuing tone, how loud or swelling soever, 
can give us satisfaction ; we must have a succession 
of them, and those in the most pleasing proportion. 
^The nature of this propewtion may be thus con- 
iceived. If we strike a body incapable of vibratiou 
/with a doable force, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, with a doable mass of matter, it 
will produce a sound that will be d<mb1y grave. 
Music has been said by the anoientB, to tove been 
first invented from the blows of different hammers 
OR an auvU, Suppose then we strike an anvil with 
a hammer of one pound weight, and again with 
a hammer 4wo pounds, it is plain ttot the 
two^pound hammer will, produce a smund twice 
as grave as the feurmer. S^t ii we strike wi!|i 
a two'pound hammer, and with a 

D 2 
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poun4^ U. M evident that the latter vrill produwa 
sound «&e third more grave than the former/^ If 
we ' strike the anvil witli a three-pound hammer, 
and then with a four-pound, it will likewise follow 
that the latter will be a quarter part more grave 
than the former. Now, in the comparing between 
all those sounds, it is obvious that the difference 
between one and two is more easily perceived than 
between two and three, three and four, or any 
numbers succeeding in the same proportion. The 
succession of sounds will be, therefore, pleasing in 
proportion to the ease with which they may be dis- 
tinguished. That sound which isilouble tlie former, 
or, in other words, the octave to the preceding 
tone, will of all others be the most pleasing. The 
next to that, which is as tw'o to three, or, in other 
W'ords, the third, will he most agreeable. And 
thus, universally, those sounds whose difference 
may be most easily compared arc the most agree- 
able. 


" Musicians, therefore, have contented them- 
selves with seven different proportions of sound, 
which are called notes, ant! which sufficiently; 
answer all the purposes of pleasure. Not hut that 
they might adopt a greater iliversity of propor- 
tions ; and some have acluaJly done so ; hut in 
these, the diflerences of tJm projiortiou are so 
imperceptible, that the ear is rather fat igued than 
pleased in making the distinction. In order, 
however, to give variety, they have, admitted half 
tones ; but, in all the countries where'music is yet 
in its infancy, they have rejected such ; and they 
can fiud music in none but the obvious ones. 
The Chinese, for instance, have neither flats nor 
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in their music ; but the intervals between 
their other notes are in the same proportion with 
ours. 

“ Many more barbarous nations have their peculiar 
instruments of music ; and, what is remarkable, the 
proportion between their notes is in all the same 
as in ours. This is not the place for entering' 
into the nature of these sounds, their effects 
upon the air, or their consonances with each 
other. We arc not now giving a history of sound, 
but of human perception. 

Ail countries are pleased with music ; and,, if 
they have not skill enough to produce harmony, 
a< least they seem willing to substitute noise. 
Without all question, noise alone is sulScient to 
<tperatc powerfully on the spirits ; and, if the mind 
be alreufiy predisposed (o joy, 1 have seldom found 
noise fail of increasing it into rapture. TJie mind 
feels a kind of distracted pleasure in such powerful 
sounds, braces up every nerve, and riots in the 
e.vcess, Bui, as in the eye, an immediate gaze 
Vipon the sun will disturb the organs, so, in the 
tar, a loud unexpected noise disorders the whole 
n'rame, and sometimes disturbs the sense ever 
after. The mind must have time to prepare for 
the expected shock, and to give its organs the 
proper tension for its arrival. 

“ .Musical sounds, however, seem of a different 
kind. Those are generally most pleasing, which 
are most unexpected. It is not from bracing up 
the nerves, but from (he grateful succession of the 
sounds, that these become so charming. There 
. are few, how iiidiffereni. soever, but have at limes 
felt their pleasing impression ; and, perhaps^ even 
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those :i(rhb }»Ve stood Out agftin 
|»i^UBSion of souhds, onijr wanted the projMur tii{aO> 
or tile propOr instrument^ to allure them. 

** The ancients give us a thousand strange 
instances the effects of mnsicj upon men and 
animais. The story of Anon's harp, tibat gathered 
the d^hins to the ship side, is well known ; and, 
what Is remaikable, Schotteus assures us,* that he 
Saw a similar instance of lishes being allured by 
music. They tell us of diseases that have been 
cured, unchastity corrected, seditions quelled, pas* 
sions removed, and sometimes excited even (o mad* 
ness. Doctor Wallis has endeavoured to account 
for these surprising effects, by ascribing them to the 
novelty of the art. For my own part, I can 
scarcely hesitate to impute tliem to the exaggeration 
of the writers. They are as hyperbolical in the 
effects of their oratory ; and yet we well know there 
is nothing in the orations which they have left us, 
capable of exciting madness, or of raising the mind 
to that ungovernable degree of fury which they , 
describe. As they have exaggerated, therefore, W 
one instance, we may naturally suppose that tbe)| 
have done the same in tlie other : and, indeed. from\ 
the few remains we have of their music, collected 
by Meibomius, one might be apt to suppose, there 
was nothing very powerful in what is lost. Nor 
does any one of the ancient instruments such as we ‘ 
see tliem represented in statues, appear comparable \ 
to our fiddle. 

" However this be, we have many odd accounts, 

* Quod oculis mets spectavi. Scotti Magic, universalis, pars ' 
ii l. l.p.aj. 
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nfi^i ooly anuMeii^. fhem^ but tbe moderns^ of t):^ 
powwr of m^sie ; and it mml not be 
but that, OR siomfr particu^ occoi^il, , aiwdcitl 
sounds may baro a yeiy pow«^i efifb. I hav6 
seen all the horses and oows m a 
were above a hundred, gather round , a person tliat 
was blowing a French b^, and seeming to teidii^ 
an awkward kind of saiislhctioa^ are wdd 

known to be very sensibfe of dtffiit%nt tones i(u 
music ; and I have sometimes bemrd thojin matam 
a very ridiculous part in a concert, where their 
assistance was neither expected nor desired. 

“ We are told of Henry IV. of Denmark,* that, 
being one day desirous of trying in person whether 
a musician who boasted that he could excite men 
to madness, was not an impostor, be submitted to 
the operation of his skill : but the consequence was 
much more terrible than he expected ; for. Incoming 
actually mad, he killed four of bis attendants, in 
the midst of his transports. A contrary effect of 
music we bave,t in the cure of a madman of 
Alais, in France, by music. This man, who was 
p dancing-master, after a fever of five days, grew 
Turious, and so ungovernable, that his bands were 
obliged to be tied to his sides: what at first was 
rage, in a short time was converted into silent 
melancholy, which no arts could exhilarate, nor no 
medicines remove. In this sullen and dejected 
state, an old acquaintance accidentally came to 
enquire after his health ; he found him sitting up in 
bed, tied, and totally regardless of every external 
object round him. Happening, however, to take 


* OIu ^&igDi,l.i5.hHt.c.S6. f Hist.^l*Acsd. 1708, 
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Vip .‘that ]ay ia ih& votm, , and tondiinfra 

&v«mrite. air^ the. poor madman instantly secm^ to 
hfighten upat the sound; from i a recan^ent pos> 
jbire, he began to ^t np ; : and as the mnsiciameon* 
tinned playings ... the path^t seemed desirous . of 
dahtiag to the sound ; to he tyrtof tied, and incapable 
of leasing his bed, .so. that he ccmld , only huniour 
the tune with bis head; and tho^ parts of his 
arms which were at liberty. Thns the i^ber con- 
^nued playing, and the dancing-ihaster practised 
his own art, as iar as he was able, for about a 
quarter of an hour, when suddenly falling into a 
deep sleep, in which bis disorder came ,to a crisis, 
be awaked perfectly recovered. 
j " A thousand oilier instances might be added, 
equally true : let it suffice to add one more, which 
is not true ; I. mean that of the tarantula. Every 
person who has been in Itajy, now well knows, 
that the bite of this animal, and its being cured 
by music, is. all a deoeption. When strangers 
come into that part of Uie country, tiie country 
people are ready enough to take money for dancing 
to tlic tarantula. A friend of mine liad a servant] 
who suffci’ed himself to be bit ; the wound, which' 
was little larger than the puncture of a pin, was 
uneasy for a few hours, and then became well 
without any further assistance. Some of the 
country people, however, .still make a tolerable 
livelihood of the credulity of strangers, as the 
musician finds his account in it not less than the 
dancer.” 

Sounds, like light, are not only extensively dif- 
fused, but are frequently reflected. The laws of 
;&is reflection, it is true, are not as well uader!* 



sMsiod ^ is, that sotiAd 

M. 'pNndpallyj Teflitcted hy hard bodieij and their 
heiao’ ivMov, also, soipcdi^^ rever- 

ben^on. . " No ait, l^>wev«r, «ao owfee an echo ; 
and soaae, • who ». have feei^wed great ■ labour aiid 
expe^ hpon soch -a pHC^i have, only earected 
shapd^^ baildinga, v^ose w moriMying 

leoture upon their presumption 

The internal cavity of the ear sejBOis to be fittdl 
np for the purpo^ of echoing sound With the 
greatest precision. This {«nt is fashioned out ip 
the temporal bone, l^e a cavern cut iuhjf a rode. 
" In this the sound is repeated and artitukted ; 
and, as some anatomists tdl usi (for we have as 
yet but very little knowledge cm this subject) is 
beaten against the' tympanum, or drum of the ear, 
which moves four little bones joined thereto ; and 
these move and agitate the internal air which lies 
on the other side ; and lastly, this air strikes and 
affects the auditory nerves, which carry the sound 
to the brain.” 

W One of the most common disorders in old age is 
Lieafness; which probably proceeds from the rigi- 
/^ivy of the nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This 
disorder also, sometimes, proceeds from a stoppage 
of the wax, which art may easily remedy. In 
order to know whether the defect be an internal or 
an external one, let the deaf person put a repeating 
watch into bis mouth ; and if be bears it sti-ike, he 
may be assured that his disorder proceeds from an 
external cause, and is, in some measure, curable : 
for there is a passage from the ears into the 
, mouth, by what anatomists call the ehstachkn 
tabej aud, this passage people oftdn hear 
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soundBi. Mrhtin tbey ,aie utterly witbenl. hearing 
tibruttgh kiger : awl. thi# also k* tibia 

rtascm tbal we oftea «iee persoos listen witb 
great attentiim, hearken with thinr mouths open^in 
order to catch all, the sound at evejry aperture.** 

,|t often happens, that persons bear diderently 
with one ear from the other and it is generally 
found that these have what is called, by musicians, 
a bad ear. M. Buffon, . who has made many trials 
upon persons of this kind, always found that their 
defect in judging properly of sounds, proceeded 
from the inequality of their ears ; and receiving 
by both, at the same time, unequal sensations, 
they form an unjust idea. In this manner, as those 
people hear felse, they also without knowing it, 
sing false. Those persons also frequently deceive 
themselves with regard to the side from whence the 
sound comes, generally supposing the noise to 
come on the part of the beat car. 

Sudi as are hard of bearing find the same advan- 
tage in the trumpet made for this purpose, that 
^ort-sigbted persons do from glasses. Thesty^ 
trumpets might easily be improved so as to increase 
soun^, in the same manner that the telescope doc$\ 
objects : however, they could be used to advantage 
only in a place of solitude and stilluess, as the 
neighbouring sounds would mix with the more 
distant, and the whole would produce in the ear 
nothing but tumult and confusion. 

Hearing is a much more necessary sense to man 
than to animals. With these it is only a warning 
against danger, or an encouragement to mutuaJ 
assistance. In man it is the source of most of his 
pkaoure; and without whidi, thO; rest of his 
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st^ 9 e$ woWd' Iwft of IHlte beocfiti 4' w»aii bo^ 
deaf^'^must OfSocw^Hly bo ditiiab>. dhd bis whole 
■fdwre 0f kttooiitdgo mdst'bo Iwuoded^^^o^^ by 
•ensttal olyechi. ' We bare 4o iatbiiiee of a y6m$ 
man who, beiag b<^ daaC? lestored, at 
the age of to j^ei^ hairing : the 

account is given in tho bfehioiia of ihe Academy of 
^ScienCa^ 1703> {ihge 1»i 

A young man the town of fiheiiies, between 
the age of twenty-tbra and twenty-foufi tiie son 
of a tradaman, and deaf and dumb from Iris birdie 
began to speak all of a sudden^ to the great 
nishment of the whole town. He gave 'them to 
understand that, about three or four months before, 
be had heard the, sound of the bells feu* the first 
time, and was greatly surprised at this new and 
unknown Sensation. After some time, a kind of 
water issued from his left ear, and he then heard 
perfectly well with both. During ftiese three 
months, he was sedulously employed in listening, 
without saying a word, and accustoming himself 
ko speak softly, so as not to be heard, the words 
■pronoonced by others.' He laboured bard also in 
perfecting himself in tiie pronunciation, and in 
the ideas attached to every sound. At length, 
having supposed himself qualified to break silence, 
he declared, that he could now speak, although 
as yet hut imperfectly. Soon after, some able 
divines questioned him concerning his ideas of 
his past state ; and principally with respect to God, 
his soul, the rnmniity or turpitude of ariions. 
The young man, however, had not driven bis 
solitary speculations in to (hat chedinel. He had genie 
to BwuM indeed wi(h fais parents, had learned to 
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sign himself ■wiU» the cross, to knei^ down ifhd 
ftravtoe the fpritneecs of a man that was placing ; 
hat. he did alt this without any nrnnner of knowledge 
pf the intention or the cause j he saw others 
do the like, and that nas enough' for him; he 
knew nothing even of death, and it never entered 
Into his bead ; he led a life of pure animal instinct ; 
entirdly taken up with sensible objects, and such* 
as were present ; be did not seem eVen to make as 
many reflections upon these, as miglit reasonably 
be expected from his improving situation ; and yet, 
the young man was not in want of understanding ; 
but the understanding of a man deprived of all 
commerce with others, is so very confined, that the 
mind is in some measure totally under the control 
of its immediate sensations. 

Notwithstanding, it is very possible to commu- 
nicate ideas to deaf men, which they previously 
wanted, and even give them very precise notions 
of some abstract subjects, by means of signs and 
of letters. A person born deaf, may, by time, 
and sufficient pains, be taught to write and read/ 
to speak, and, by the motions of the lips, to under4 
stand what is said to him ; however, it is probable ’ 
that, as most of the motions of speech are made 
within the mouth by the tongue, the knowledge 
from the motion of the lips, is but very confined : 

'^ nevertheless, I have conversed with a gentleman 
thus taught, and in all the commonly occurring 
questions, and the usual salutations, he was ready 
enough, merely by attending to the motion trf 
the lips alone. When I ventured to speak for a 
short continuance, he was totally at a loss, although 
he umierstood the subject, when written, extremely 
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wtiU.” Pepsons taught m nmniier, were at 
first ooBsidereiJ a» prodifie* ?; hut thefe have been 
so many instances, of succm pf late; and so many 
arc skiifiil in the axi. of jimtnicting in this way^ 
that^ though still a ;matter of some; cuftosUy, it 
ceases to be an olgect of woatter. < 


CMAP. IV. 

Of Smelling, fueling, emd Tksiing.' 

An animal may he said to fill up tlmt sphere 
which he can reach by his senses ; and is actnafly 
large in proportion to the sphere to which its organ 
extends. By sight, man’s enjoyments are diffused 
into a wide circle ; that of hearing, though less- 
widely diffused, nevertlieless extends his powers ; 
the sense of smelling is more contracted still ; 
and the taste and touch are the most confined of 
all, Thus man enjoys very distant objects, but 
'with one sense only; more nearly he brings two 
tenses at once to bear upon them ; his sense of 
_^melling assists the other two, at its own distance ; 
and of such objects, as a man, he may be said to be 
in perfect possession. 

Each sense, however, the mwc it acts at a distance, 
the more capable it is of making combinations ; 
and is, consequently, the more improveable. ■ 

Refined imaginsdions, and men of strong mindi, 
take more pleasure, therefore, in improving the 
delights of the distant senses' than in enjoying 
. such as axe scarce capable of improvement. 

By ccffialnning the objects of (he esetensivesoimes. 
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all the iii^ lif fioeU^^ painting, and faannony, htTe 
JiMMtt ^t;the closer s^Mes, if *1 may 

l^ssall tbnn. SBdti BBimelliog, tasting, and touching, 
are, in seme tpeasure, as simple as tiiey are limited, 
and admit of little rariety. l%e man of imaginar 
tion makes a great and an ar^Scial happiness, hy 
the pleasure of altering and comhining ; the sen- 
sualist just stops where he began, and cultivates 
only those pleasures which he cannot improve. 
The sensualist is contented with those enjoy- 
ments that are already made to his band ; but 
the man of pleasure is best pleased with growing 
happiness. 

Of all the senses, pmihaps, there is not one in 
which man is more inferior to otiier animals than 
in (bat of smelling. Witi^ man, it is a sense that 
acts in a narrow sphere, and disgusts almost as 
frequently as it gives him pkueure. With many 
other animals it is diffused to a very great extent ; 
and never seems to offend them. Oogs not only 
trace the steps of other animds, but also discover^ 
them by scent, at a vm'y great distance; ancb 
while they are thus exquisitely sensible of fdl smetlii 
they seem no way disgusted by any. ' ^ 

But, akhcmgh this sense is, in gmteral, so very 
inferior in man, it is much stronger in those nations 
that abstain from animd food, than among Euro- 
peans. The Bratmiis of India have a power of 
smelliog, a» 1 am informed, equal to wlmt it is in 
mmt ether creatures. They can smeB ttie water ^ 
whieb they drink> tbat to us seems quite modorous ; 
aad have a word, in tiimr hmgnage, wM^h denotes 
a codntiy of hue water. We are teld, also,. 
limt the N^^proes of Jihe AntiUes, <1^ the amell 
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alcHie, ttth bdtvtN^en 4lie 'footsteps of a 

Fren^man and a Ni^gro. It is possilble; therefore, 
that we nmy dofi this % our loxarioas way 

of living ; and sacsrijikje to the {deaSares ci taste 
those whidi niiight he received fipoia |»earfiiaie 4 

However, it is a sente we can, hi tcsae 
measure, dispense with ; and i have known many 
that wanted it entirely, with Imt very Ihtle iitccm- 
venience from its lots. In a state of natnie, $t it 
said to be useful in guiding ns to proper nonih^ 
meat, and deturing ns from that which is nn* 
wholesome ; but, in our present situation, . sud> 
information is but little wanted ; and, incksed, bat 
little attended to. In fhet, the sense of smdling 
gives ns very often false inteUigeace. Many things 
that have a disagreeable odour are, neverthdess, 
wholesome and pleasant to the taste ; and such as 
make eating an art, seldom think a meal fit to 
please ^e appetite till it begins to offend the nose. 
On the other hand, there are many tilings that 
^mell most gratefully, and yd are noxious, or &tal 
the constitution. Some ph^idans tiiink thd 
perfumes, in general, are unwholesome ; that they 
rrelax the nerves, produce hoid-aches, and even 
retard digestion. The manchineel apple, which 
is knovrn to be deadly poison, is possessed of the 
most gratefiil odour. Some of those nunerai 
kvaponrs that are often found fatal ki the stomach, 
fsmdil like tiisi sweetest flowers, and continue thus 
to flatter tiH they destroy. This sense, therefiMm, 
as it should seem, was never meant to direOt us in 
the chmce -of Ibmi, but appears rather as an 
attendant than a ne^tteary pl^une. ; 

Ibideed, if. we exacdne the natives -Of difierexst 
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w even difiererit native! ef the sathe, 
ive $1^ find no pleasure in which they dilfer so 
widely as that of smeOing. Some persons are 
pleased with the smell of a rose ;' while I have 
known others that eonM not abide to have it 
ttj^proach them. The savage natums are highly 
delighted with Uie sihdl of assafoetida, which is to 
us tlie roost nauseous stink in nature. It would 
in a manner seem tliat our delight in perfumes 
was made by habit ; and that a veiy little indostiy 
could bring us totally to invert the perception of 
odours. 

Thus much is certain, that many bodies which 
at one distance are an agreeable perfume, when 
nearer are a most ungrateful odour. Musk, and 
ambergrise, in small quantities, are considered by 
most persons as highly fragrant ; and yet, when in 
larger masses, their scent is insufferable. Prom a 
mixture of tw'o bodies, each whereof is, of itself, void 
of all smell, a very 'powerful smell may be drawn. 
Thus, by grinding qUick lime witli sal-ammoniac^ 
may be produced a very foetid mixture. On t|ie 
contrary, from a mixture of two bodies, that are 
separately disagreeable, a very pleasant aromati*;^ 
odour may be gained. A mixture of aqua fortis 
with spirit of wine produces this effect. But not 
only the alterations of bodies by each other, but the 
smallest change in us, makes a very great alteraj 
lion in this sense, and frequently defifives us of iis, 
totally. A slight cold often hinders us from 
smelling ; and as often changes the nature of odours. 
Srune persons, from disorder, retain an incurable 
aversion to those smells which most pleased them 
beforh; and many have been known to have an 
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iosta^ly perci^i*;^ ,by the , F:^ro., %ii 

thereCore, tli© sen^« of appear .to ^ 

uqc^rtain tftonitoir* casiljf 4i»^pre4> and not.m 
missed when anting, , 

The sense most n^y alhidi^ sdieliing is thal 
of tasting. This some have been witting to c^aider 
merely as a nicer kind of touch, and ^ve uitder- 
taken to account, in a vory ^mochani^l mn^ 
for the difference of .saVoura. Sach libdie)|, ; imid 
they, as are pointed, liappening to be apphj^ to 
the papillae of the tongue, excite a very powejful 
sensation, and give us the idea of saltness. 
on the contrary, as are of a rounder figui'e^^sltdo 
smoothly along the papilliB, and are perceived 
to be sweet. In this manner they have, with 
minute labour, gone through the variety of ima- 
gined forms in bodies, and have given them as 
imaginary effects. All we can precisely determine 
upon the nature of tastes is, that the bodies to be 
tasted must be either somewhat moistened, or, ia 
some measure, dissolved by the saliva before they 
can produce a proper sensation : when both the 
tongue itself, and the body to be tasted; are ex.- 
tremely dry, no taste whatever ensues. The sen- 
sation is then changed ; and the tongue, instead 
of tasting, can only be said, like any other part of 
the body, to feel the object. 

It is for t|is reason, that childr^ have a stronger 
relish of tasj^ than those who are much advanjt^ 
in life. Thw organ with them, from the greator 
moisture of thar hodioi, is Jo^iin greatm; perfec> 
tion ; - and is, C0Dsequf»tl|, ^pted to 

perform its functions. reraeiisii^ 

• VOt. «. ■ ■R ' , ' ' , • 
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be found ra eyreets, white a 
¥ Iml his taste growing more obtuse with age, 
J|b te obliged t« use nrtifidaJ means to excite it. It 
Is fheh timt he is found to call in the assistance of 
poignai^t sauces, and strong' relishes, of salts and 
isn^aUcs ; all which the delicacy of his ten^r 
br^n, in childhood, was uuable to endure, . 11 ^ 
grows callous to the natural relishes ; ‘ and 
is iartiflciaHy formed to others more unnatural ; 
80 that the highest epicnre may he said to haw 
the most depraved, taste ; as it is owing to the 
hiuntness of his organ that be is obliged to have 
3 eecQurse to such a variety of expedients, to gratify 
his appetite. 

As smells are often rendered agreeable by habit, 
so plso tastes may be. Tobacco, and coffee, so 
pleasing to many, are yet, at first, very disagreeable 
to all. It is not without perseverance that we 
begin to have a relish for them ; we force nature 
so long, that wlwt was constraint in the beginning, 
at last becomes inclination. 

The grossest, and yet the most useful of all the 
senses, is that of feeling. We are often seen to 
survive under the loss of the rest : but of this we can 
never be totally deprived, but with life. Although 
this sense is diffnwd over all parts of the body, yet 
it most fre^uentty happens that those parts which 
are most exercased in touefaing, acquire the 
greatest d^ree of accuracy. 1 %nr the fingers, 
by long habit, become greater masters in the 
«pt than any- others, even where the' sensation 
» more delicate aiid film.* It is firom this baMt, 


^ BuffbOi ?oL vie p. 80 * 



tha^effotei J^iS peciiKiltf * 411^ 

not/ ^ ifl ^ni ’^eir being fufni^ed 

With a grikiter Qwkititj of nejrtea, that , th^ Ungers 
are thak peifeetly to Jnd^ of fottos. 

Blind men,, wbb at^ ob%ed to pse than «nacil 
oflener, have this sento much, finer; so tmt* toe 
iklimmy of the touch arises tjatoer topto the hhbit 
of constantly empioymg the fingers, . any 

toncied nervousness in theii* chn^remtoto. 

All animals that are furnished with I»m<ds,* aeem 
to have more understanding than otoers. Mohiteyf 
have so many actions, like those of men, t^l toey 
appear to have similar idea* Of the form of bodka. 
All other creatures, deprive of bands, can' itee 
no distinct ideas of the shape of the objects by 
which they are surrounded, as they want this 
organ, which serves to examine and measure their 
forms, their risings and depressions. A quadruped 
probably conceives as erroneous an idea of any 
thing near him, as a child would of a rock or a 
mountain, that it beheld at a distance. It may be 
for this reason that we ojfton see them frighted 
at things with which they ought to be better ac- 
quainted. Pishes, whose bodies are covered with 
scales, and who have no organs for feeling, must 
be the most stupid of all animals. Serpents, that 
are likewise destitute, are yet, by winding round 
several bodip, better enable of judging of their 
form. All tl^e, howeyfer, can have hut very iip* 
peifed; ideas from feeling; and we have alt^idy 
seen, when deprived, of this septo, how; littie the 
rest of toe senses are to be vdiied on. 

• V0I. yi. p. SS. 
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is diie guar^ii, the judge, 
iii^t^e «xUm^er of aH the reit of the isenils. It 
establishes their informatioo, and detects tbeir 
WitifS. All fte oftier ^lenses’ by time, 
att(d but the 

b^eii continues tbe same; and ^bdgh ex- 
IrtM^ly confined in its operations, yet it is never 
found to deceive. The universe, fO a man who 
bad only used the rest of his senses, would be but a 
scene of illusion ; every object misrepfesentedj, and 
aH its properties unknown. M. Buffon has ima- 
gined a man Just newly brought into existence, 
describing the illusion of his first sensations, and 
porating out the steps by which he arrived at 
reality. He considers him as just created, and, 
awaking amidst the productions of nature; and, 
to animate the narmtive still more strongly, has 
made bis philosophical roan a speaker, Tbe reader 
will no doubt recollect Atlam's speech in Milton, 
as being similar. AH that I can say to obviate 
tbe imputation of plagiarism is. that the one treats 
the subject more as a poet, the other more as a 
philosopher, The philcwophefs man descril^es his 
firet sensations in the following manner.* 

I well remember that joyful anxious moment 
when 1 first became acquainted v^h my own 
existence. I wad qmte ignorant of what I vras, 
how I was produced, or from whence I ckrae. I 
opened my eyes : wlmt an addition to ifty surprize ! 
The light of the day, the axure vault of heaven, the 
verdure of the earth, the crystal , of the waters, aH 
employed me at opee, and animated aud, fified me 

** Bu®®, VoL vi.'p*‘a8. 



with, mex,|»ir??8ifel? d«U^. I M i^ipaed 4^ 
all th^ ojbjec^ ^ere within, ;ja% and ptdte.;a,;|^ 

. of m^selir. ', ,'■ ' .,■; ,:■ 

lo 4 preg«^ ,with'^^^^ I .^i^nad injr eye»:4o 
the sun ; its 1(1^1^ 

I shut theoi! bpcc nugsci^.^-,, apd« 

1 sojppflffled that daring; thif , sipit of dwfc- 

ness, t was again returain|; j^ji^owingv, . ; 

d, seized .with , ast^ii^eife^ | pppdfirad 
a inoinent on this gresi , «^ wj^ tWrda 
variety of upei^ected »oa«<%. /The whisldipg of 
the wirid^ anil the melody of the p’ovi^;, fOr^ped a 
conceiij the soft cadencp of which sank uj^ my 
soul. I listened for some time^ and was peranaiM 
that all this mnsic was i^ithin me. 

Quite occupied with this new kind of existence^ 
I had already forgotten the light which was my 
first inlet into life ; when I once , more opened my 
eyes, and found myself again in possession: *>f 
my former happiness. , The gratification of the 
two senses at once, was h pleasure too great for 
utterance. 

1 turned my eyes upon a thousand various 
objects : 1 soon found that I co^d lt»e them, and 
restore them at will: and amused mys^ more 
at leisure with a repetition of this new-made 
power. 

1 now began to gaze without emotion, and to 
hearken wi% tranquillity, when a light breeze, the 
freshness of which charmed me, wafted ks perfiunes 
to my sense of smelling, and gave me such jnitis- 
faction as even incri^ed my sdf-love, 

Agitated, rouzed by the various pleasures, of my 
new existence, I instantly aroie, and peipq|j|riM 
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Q|o«eii iEiioiig> as if by iM»»e u^ibnown and 
.«mai'.{i)Dvrer. ;: •. . .. ■■ ’ ,/• 

: ,I bM acarcdly proceeded forward, iiHian foe 
noveKy bf lay sitiiatiion oaee more rendered me 
iolRUMreable. My sai|onse retariied ; 1 sappcmed 
^foail; tmty o^^eet aroai^ me bad been in motion : 
1 lo that egitatioB wbieb 1 produced by 
dianging place ; and foe whole creaidon seemed 
ostee more in disord^. 

1 lifted my band to my head ; 1 touched my 
fmehead ; 1 fok my whole frame : 1 then supposed 
that my Imnd was foe principal organ of my 
K^tstence ; afl its informations were distinct and 
perfect ; and so superior to foe senses 1 had yet 
experienced, that I employed myself for some time 
in repeating its enjoyments: every part of ray 
person I touched, seemed to touch my hand in 
|um, and, gave back sensation for sensation., 

1 soon i^nd foat this faculty was expanded 
over foe wlwde surfece of my body ; and I now 
first began to perceive the limits of my existence, 
which 1 had in the beginning supposed spread 
over all the objects I saw. 

Upon casting my eyes upon my body, and sur- 
veying my own form, 1 thought it greater than all 
foe objects that snrronnded me. I gaxed upon my 
person with pleasure ; 1 examined the ft>rmation of 
my hand and all its motions ; it seemed to me 
large m little in proportion as I approached it to 
my eyes; IMoug^’^it very near, and it then hid 
almost every cfoer object from my sight. I began 
soon, however, tb ilnd that my right gave me 
pncCflain infoimation, and reived to d^end upon 
'for refoesB. ■ . ; 



renewed sty ftad i^Uied iHjT 

fiiee tamed towttids : d»e V: 1 )aifp«ti 4 »d to 

fiti^e iigii% tb» renewed 

my stir^rtse : i jbldiBy’iiimd em^ie eb^iiii^ be ^ ; 

‘teemed rep}bte'''W}tb 
noi retoni me tebin^n for 
feelings ' bed dene.-". " I " pereiiiiydd''':!f|^|, . tibinre ^ . woe 
somdihing eiternat and 4^: 

pert of my own eiietencfe. ^ 

1 now, tltorefbm* reso|««id‘ to loadht editflevar 1; 
saw; and vai^y aitemptied to toii(^ tbe I 
stret^ed fbrdi my a^, aiTd; Id^^oi^y yioMling air : 
at every ef&HTt, 1 fell fiwm dffre mi^iiRe l^ 
for etery olf «et appem^ed nltW ntie; and 

it was not t% afkr an infinity of trwb, ibat 
I foend some <d^ecti farter rentovdl tinm ifao 
rest. 

Amazed widi the illai^s, and the OfiieMhdnty 
el my state, 1 tat down helfeettth a Hrie; the most 
heamtifiil fimitt Imng npon wityn my rmddi s 
1 stretched forth my band; and they instantly 
separated fnhn the faraaelt. 1 Was proud of being 
able to grasp a subitimoe without mei i held 
teem up, their weight appeared te mb lihe 
an animated power tlmt mte^voured to draw 
to the earth. I finnid a fdeaeain! in coo^pfeiiag 
their reantance. 

1 held teem near my ^ ; I dontidered tewir 
term and beine^> tesnr firs^gfaiioc tfid moiv sihited 
me to bring them nmrer; l apprcmched tedm to 
my lips, and dranh in their odqmt ; the perfume 
inviUng my sense of tastiogj and I abon tri^ a new 
sense^-How new I how ea^nisitel J^tearto I 
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tasted only of pleasnre; but now it was lujtury. 
llie |k)wer of taking gave me the idea of ptHmesaiofl. 

Flattered with this tiewt aefoisition, 1 continued 
its exercise, till an agreeable languor stealing upon 
my mind, 1 felt all my limbs beqome heavy, and 
all my desire suspended. My sensations were now 
ro loiter vivid and distinct ; but seemed to lose 
every object, and presented only‘leeble images 
confusedly marked. At that instant 1 sunk upon 
the flowery bank, and slumber seized me. All now 
seemed once more lost to me. It was then as if I 
was returning to ray former nothing. How long 
my sleep continued, 1 cannot tell ; as I yet bad no 
perception of time. My awaking appeared like 
a second birth ; and 1 then perceived that I had 
ceased for a time to exist. This produced a new 
sensation of fear ; and from this interruption in 
life, I began to conclude that I was not formed to 
exiat for ever. 

In this state of doubt and perplexity, 1 began to 
harbour new suspicions and to fear that sleep bad 
robbed me of some of my late powers; when, 
turning on one side, to resolve my doubts, what 
was my amazement, to behold another being, like 
myself, stretched by my side* New ideas now 
Ix^gafl to arise ; new passions, as yet unperceived, 
with fears, and pleasures, all took possession of my 
mind, and prompted my cariosity : love served to 
complete that happiness which was begun in the 
individuid ; and eveiy sense was gratified in att its 
vartettes 
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OfiMAseiwiMtth* 

* ^ 

Every tliuig in natnre tiad impwivement 
and decay The human form k n<i Woner arrived 
at: its state of perfection than it begilts to decline 
The alteration is^ at firsts insaiisible ; and;, often, 
several years are elapsed belbre vte find Ourselves 
grown old. The news <rf this disagreeable ch'ange, 
too gcneraUy, comes from without, and we leant 
from others that tve grow old, before wc are willing 
to believe the report. 

When the body has come to its full height, and 
is extended into its just dimensions ; it then also 
begins to receive an additional bulk, which rather 
loads than assists it. This is formed from fat; 
whuh generally, at the age of tbirtiy-five, or forty, 
covers dl the muscles, and intern) pis their activity. 
Every action is then performed with greater labour, 
and (be increase of size only serves as a forerunner 
of decay. 

The bones, afso, become every day more solid. 
In the embryo they are as soft almost as the mus^ 
cles of the flesh; but, by degrees, they harden, 
and acquire their natgrid vigour ; but still, however, 
the circulation is carried on tbrou^ them ; and, 
how bard soever the bones tnay seem, yet the 
blood holds its current through them as through 

^ This chapter is taken from M* BuffoOi except where it i« 
marked b; inverted commas* 
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aH |>ar^ oif the *feody; Gtf 1ji» we akjr ^W 
cs^Hoeed^ ^ al^ expe^ was ifiirtl' lusd- 

«:4Gsita!i)y i^seovmd^' by^^otor eo«<ifttyii}an 

>Mv. »t a friend's housej that 

the bones lof iie^^^wb^ wem -fed upon madder, 
I'^ik&se red, be Med it upon twrions animals, by 
mixing this root with Uieir usual \^d; and be 
fimhd that it tinctured the bones in a& ; t an evident 
demonstration that the jirices of the body had a 
circolation thfongb^ rite bones. He fbd some 
animals ajternatdy upon madder and their common 
food, for some time, and he found their bones 
tinctured with alternate layers, in conformity to 
their manner of living. ‘ From all this, he naturally 
oondnded, that the blood circukted througb the 
bones as it does through every other part of the 
body ! and that, how solid soever they seemed, yet, 
like the softest partsi, (bey were furnished, through 
all their substance, with their pr(^er canals. Never- 
riieleas,: tb^e canals are of very different capacities, 
^ during the different stages of life. In infancy they 
are capacions ; and Uie blood flows almost as freely 
through the bones as through any other part of the 
body ; in manhood their size is greatly diminished ; 
the vessels are almost imperceptible ; and ihe dr- 
eulation through fbemis proportlopayy riow. But, 
in the decline of life, ^e blood, whidi flows 
through the bones, no longer dmtributing to their 
growth; neoesaprily sdte to increase tfaek 
hardness, 'the cbi|i{afiek, tfad;. every where run 
through the Human fremie, may He compared to 
those pipes that we every where see crusted on the 
inride, % the water, for a long coutinuonce, nmuisg 
through them. Both every day gnaw lem and less, 
, IT 
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m^m ■iiUieMk. : ■ Tfe««,/a8 ,lfei|,y«88el». 'aae '% 4^44$ 

^r tixt drealatloii tlMm^ «ve 

in |ut!foi^n r al 
^rc^s of Hie liwsmia lbatino>«l4^»i9iit^ 
butitnore Inittte... ';• '■ •' 

oiurttlagot, or 
dered aa boitos 

^ore rigid. TI^ juices tibw, 

ior there i«.B circubtion 4iarcm|b 
body, «Te»y day oonbribote la lieader i^oa^ baider ; 
m that &me aubstemeea/it^bbth yiaaii are ebstic 
and ]^liantj in age beeoine hard and buiiyi rAt these 
cartilages are geaehiHy j^bced bear ’the Joints, the 
inoti<»tofibejoints abo i»ast,of become 

more i£fficult. Thus, in old a^ e»ffiry adson of the 
body is performed with bboiar ; and the cartibgesi, 
formerly so supple, will now sootier breab thim blind. 

Ab the caiiiiages acquire barttoeaa, and unit 
the jointe formotioa, so abo that mtutous Jhquor, 
whidi is always separated between . the Joints, and 
which servos, like dil to a hinge, to give them an 
easy and: neftdy pla^, is now grown more aeaxAf. 
It becomes thicker, and more dbmmy, more maht 
#r amwerittg the purposes of' mq^on ; and drom 
thence, uir old age, every jmt b only stiff, but 
awkward. At eS^ motion, t^s cbmmy liquor 
is beard to eradk t md it b not wthonl the greatest 
effoH of the musdes t!j»t itesfewstance b oscreome. 
1 have seen an cdd penmii^ wiM neaer moved a 
single Joint diat did not thus give nobee of the 
violezice done to it/' * =(. v ; , . ^ 

, < The msmiMaiies that cevea bte boaies, the jmitts, 
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IwitKNate, as we'ir^awoM, 
more .dry* 'These which, fliurraiyitui 
t^lK^oas^ jiihsc^ of 

. eoi^eeed, b^offie 

evs^fy-My move figvdi ;' va|ajcl, while , (o the touch the 
l^y sti^iiw, 'a»jn^ 4 fMlwiih<^ m to.^w softer, 
it is*/ Ml reality, increasing in hardness.. . It is the 
8 li»tt( a.aid not the fleih* that we fed upon sucb occa- 
81^8. The tat^ .and <die flabbinec|S |:t^ Iha^ seems 
to give an appearance of aofitiiesp; which the flesh 
itsdf is very &r from having, ^.ereare few can 
doubt this nfter trying the ; difrercmce hdween the 
flesh of young and dd'animab. The Jrst i« soft 
and temder, the last is hard and dry. . . , 

The' skin is the only part of the body, tliat age 
does not contribute to harden. That stretches to 
every degree of tension ; and we have horrid 
instances of its pliancy, in many disorders incident 
to hunmUity. In youth, therefore* while the body 
is vigorous and increasihg, it still gives way to its 
growth. Bnt^ although it thus adapts itself to our 
increase, it does not in the same manner conform to. 
our decay. The skin, which in youth was filled, 
and glossy, when the body , begins to decline, has 
not elaaticUy miough to. shrink entirdy with, its 
diminution. It i^ngs, therefore, : fo' .wr^ 
which no art. can remove. The wriakles of the 
body, in genml, proceed frmn thhi cansje. But those ! 
of the &cejBeegi to proceed from another nmnely, 
from the ii^y taiietfoa of petitions into which it 
is put by the speech, the food, or ;the passfons. 
Eveiy -granace, and every passion, wrinkles up the 
visage info diinent forms. These are visible 
enough in persons.; %htd wimt at first was 



ia- Ibe ,yi8Bg«'«n' if'gir^W dlidter';’^'' 

*tiid)n4isde!i that a frMoia ^ aoJy 

adds to tb« hapftfem ^ 

the btaiaty cf the ^e ; hat# 
not felt tltom iiiiiltteao^ 

the decays trfniinWB'/' • "*' .. ;v • .'s:. : 

Hence, therdbiM ^''' m 
bones, the caitllagiito, tfee 
skin, and evdy fttere - 
solid, more' Iwittle,' and ijtee diry;^* 
shrinks, every motion beoGaiisa mdi« >d0^^^ 
circulation ^ - the fluids is -^lfeTtofid^ lesU 
freedom; pdapiwitioa 'diimiiMfees ; ’tiife s^^rbt'utos 
altiMr ; the i^gestioh becomes dovr and labotimis ; 
and the juices, no longer serving to conv^ their 
accustomed nourishment, th(^ parts muy be said 
to live no longer when the»cireulation ceases. ^ 
the body dies by little and lit^: all its fbnodmaw 
are diminished by degrees ; life is di^veh one 
part of the feame to ahothm ; Ucitveistd rigidity 
prevails; and death at htst seizes upon tbe littfe 
that is left. ' ' ■:■■■' ' " ■ -■■■ 

As the bones, the om^ilages, the muscles, and all 
other parts of the bodyare soifer iff womma than 
in men, these parts’'mn8t> of cofftoqumice, require a 
longer time to come to Ulid hastens 

deadi. Women, tberefere, ouglrt to ,be a longer 
time to growing old than nton ; and this is actually 
the case, if vre lamtoit flto toM 
been drawn up respeetittg Nmnn 1^> 

after s oertoin agff they are iobre long- 
liv^ ihan men, ttU otoer ciitouiffsttoN:^ the same. 
A wbmtot o£ jflity ^ 'than 
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of tifl eighty- this 

way hiferi, lUiat such {seasons as hfaerbeen 
slllw w to fUaturity:, will also he ^w in ' 

as well with regard 

to anlfi^rai^!^ 

' .sta^rWwbdks the ef either vegeta-* 

Uefi or ai^oitala, may he/in some measure, deter- 
mhiad from their mafmef of cpndRg: to maturity. 
Thsetree, or the ainiaal, tahiss but a short 

iia>e to imafease hr its utmost pHdb; peritlies much 
sooner thin as are less premature, in both, 
ibe jncreose upwards is first aeeomphlliied ; and 
BOt tifi th^ have acquired thi^ {greatest degree of 
height do they b^in to spread in hulk. Man 
grows In stature till about flie age of seventeen ; 
tot his tody is not eon^etely develcqied till about 
thirty- Shsfpa, on tbe other hand, are at their 
Utmost siee in a year, and beeome as bulky as they 
usui^ly are in another. However, man, who is so 
long in gtwwuig, continues to live for fourscore or 
a hnndred years ; but the dog seldom above tivelve 
or thirteen. In general alto it may be said that 
large animals live longer than little ones, as they 
usually take a larger time to grow- But in all 
animals oae thing is equally eeitem, that they carry 
the cause of thieir own deei^ abmte dtem; and 
that their deaths are necessary and inevitable. The 
proaftects which mme" visidnttite have formdl of 
perpeftmtog life by remedies, have been often 
enough proved fetos by their own example: I Sudt 
unaccountable sdh^mte wouldf tlterefiwe^ haC^^^ 
with them, Imd not the love of life altvayd aug- 
mented our credulity^ » 

When tto body w iMdum^i^ w«ft*l(temed» ft is 
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possibles to lengiheii tite pmod ^ 
years ^by management. . Temfmlnbe^ if 

>4tfl:en jfoottd eondaciva ^ 

Cktraaro^ wfeo livc^^ to a^fto # , btiiiiiw^^ ' 
aJthoaf^h his constittttion iiim is m. 

strong instance of l|ie be{M»il <iF;a^ifNiemtow 
Moderation in the 
extend ^tbe Uma-.^^\-ti0X. 4 S^i>tie^ 
the celebrated wtiter^i-WSf^'nhltoi^ 
and delicate habti JMy. 
the smallest urregnlalitiee^ ; mad .bad’^ /|peqitoj|f% 
suffered severe iBito of dlnew 
causes, jffut the lentaffcalde eipafity of hie tml^erj^ 
and his seeming wnnt ^ paduma, htogUi^ned ou$ 
bis life to above a b^dred. }i was lemaiimye 
of bhn, that notoing cooM vex or malEe 'htm 
uneasy ; evwy occurrenee seemed eqvmfiy pkasing; 
and no event, however nnfmipnate, itemed to 
come unexpected." Howeveri -toe term of . life 
can be pndmiged but ftrf a very litlte time by any 
art we can tme. We are tdd of warn, who have 
lived beyond the ordinary duration, of hmiiimi 
existence ; sudi, as Pac;, who lived to a hundred and 
forty -lour; • and Jenkins to a hundrmi and sixty- 
five ; yet these men used no peculiar arts to pro- 
long life ; on the contrary, it appears that thme, as 
well as scsiae others, remaikalde ferlheir longevity, 
were peasant^, aceudomed to the gr*^est fatigues, 
who had no setded rules of diet, but who often 
indulged in accidental excesses., ludt^ if we 
consider that thelBtoop^ni. the Negro, the Chinese, 
mid the Ameiicaii, tho civilized man aaid the iatvage, 
tbo rieb and the poor, the ilmhaMMmt of the 
city; . ^ Ihmig^' sdl so tbfltofeid 
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■ ia tlw 

Kviug^; , if we .^nei^er 
of .raeci-of <^iip&te,. q^" 
of .<« of, soil, makea itay 

4i|iW?eflC® ift ^ considei: that 

KjKMie mea w}tp>Mvaiii|Nm inw fishes, 

sago, jary pcoi apoe easwva, or U|>on roots, 
xMsm^rlfaekMis live, as, iiboi^ ^ who are fed upon 

bread and Jiie|i4, we:4>a||^^«^ brought to 
atinowledlgej^^i ci lile depends 

neither npon bab^, cut^toma, ,or the qututtity of 
food; we shall confess, nothing can change 
the laws., of. that inecbaniipa:^ w ; negul^cs the 
number of qnr years, and which, can diiefiy be 
affected only by long fiisting, or great excess. 

If there be any diflEei!en€e 4n the different periods 
of man’s existence, it oag^t principally to be 
ascribed to the quality erf . the air. , . It ^ been 
obeerved,.tbat, in ^vated situations there have been 
fmind more old p^ple than in those that were low. 
The mountains of Scotland, Wales, Auvergne, and 
Switzerland,, have furnished mdre instances of 
extreme old . age than the plains of Holland, 
Flanders, Germany, or Pohmd. But,. in general, 
the duraUoQ of life is nearly the same in roost 
countries. ' if uqt ... cot off . by accidental 

diseases, is -jim found to live, to ninety or a 
hundred years. Qw a.i^::e6tp]!8 did: not live beyond 
tbid didtt ; end, since times of Uavid, this, term 
has unddrgoue httieult«sutioD..>> ’ , 

If we asked how in the , beginni.ng men lived 
so zaucb longc, than at present,! , . and by what 
means;' thw lives were ex4>iided} to nine -hundred 
and thirty, or even ytm. 



it imf ' ^8^^ 

earthy lipon ivhfcfa tb^ f«4 
“^wture M tiiat time, #tey lifesiil'^jpraeist. 

'*■ ft may be answered, <to’ 

by Divine command> in order /Seep 

from being over-storied wMi bnis^ 

since, if every persoft lirefe i^ 

for nine hundred years/faamS^nd wbai^ b^^ 

to such a degree, that ^re d'lsmld‘*-i» <!i»0 1 * 00 ®®; 

for subsistence; so that the jdah of ®lp0diii8Bde 

would be altered ; which is seen not^'to 'prbdlsi^ 

life, without providing a proper supply/** 

But, to whatever extent life may be 
or however wiitie may have decayed of 

age, death is ftie ceitain^-^g©^ to wbir^ f3f ‘*rc' 
hastening^. All the r^bseS' ^ deia^ which' have 
been mentioned, ccmtrjbute to bring on ^ dreaded 
dis^ptidn . However nature appronebes this 
awfm period, by slow and impeireptible de^ew; 
life is consumed day after day ; apd somo one of 
our faculties, or vital principles, »: 'every* hour 
dying before the rest ; so that death is on^ the -last 
shade in the picture ; and it is probable,' that fflwi 
suffers I greater change in going from’ youth to 
age, than from age into the grave. • Wfetem we first 
begin to live, Oar fives may scarcely said to be 
our own ; as the child grows, -li^ increases In -tbe 
samepi^porifion f end ls atim^ h^ itt';>llie futme 
of manhood. '''But as so<m*''as 'titter bbdy begins to 
decrease, life decreases ' also j . for^ httman ' 

frame diminishes, amd its jojoes escalate in scendfer 
quantity, life dimfepiies a»d cnoulatet tes 
vigour; so that cm weib^bi Ip five by degrees, we 
* begin to <lite in the sl^ iiiiatm 

VOL. n. F 
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£Bmc- £e«r ikn^^ if Jtives 

jbHM^easu^c^ eternity ^oeidftii? 

sbasroldi wti fear #t«tiiatnnent which i« prefia^ ■ 
Ifjr a tfacNiflftnd iother moments of the same kind? 
tiie, first ]^attgs oi sickness being probably greater 
litan the last struggles of departure.. Death, in 
Bio^ petaaiis, is as calmly enduned as the disorder 
^t bdugs it on. If we inquire from tbese whose 
husiness it is to attend the sick and die dying, we 
fdiali find th^ except in a very few acute cases, 
where the patient dies in agonies, the greatest 
number die quietly, and seemingly without pain : 
and even the agonies of the former, rather terrify 
tlie spectatiMPs than torment the patient ; for how 
many feive we not seen who ha'fe h^en acscidentafly 
relieved from dm extremity, and yet had no memory 
of wlmt they then endured? In feet, timy had 
ceased to live, ddriog that .time when they ceased 
to have sep#ahk»a ; and their pains were only those 
of which they had an idea. 

The greatest number of mankind die, therefore, 
without sensation ; and those few that still 
preserve their faculties entire to Uie last moment, 
there is scarcely one of them that does not also 
preserve the hopes of still out-living his disorder. 
Nature, for the bappiuess of mankmd, has rendered 
smitiment stronger than bis A person 

^ing of an incurabhi disorder, whiih be must 
knofw to be so, % fre^ent examples of hie ease.; 
which, he pm'eei^s: tp he so, hy the inquietmk alt 
around him, by the tears of bh 
departure or. the face the phyeicuiB, nevea^- 
less, still in hopes of getting 
so.gr^ only attsmds to bi#,slw«:repjw»»la- 



,■»- f*'' 

tidiis 

conclusion ; and 4diU> 

aew inroads apon li» emn^MAton^ a^ da»li:«oys lilg 

in'some part;, hope atfflaeefiis tO'^Bcape 

ruin, and is tlie last that auhhtihiiio the blohr. 

Cast your eyes upon a i®ck ^o, li^ba iuis a 
hundred times told that he ld|t btmwif dyit^ 
that he was convinced he could not retor!r<hri ai# 
that he was ready to expire ; examine wth^ipassaa 
on his visage, when, through zra^i or iQdhiHfi|%^)dR> 
any one comes to tell him that his end is atS^aad. 
You will see hiitt change like one who is .;toId aa 
unexpected piece of news. He now appeadi not to 
have thoroughly beiievad vrhat he had ^n4eHi»j^ 
you himself; bodoahted much; and Ins feara- were 
greater than bis hopes.; but Iw still had some feeble 
expectations of living, -and would not have seen the 
approaches of death;, unless he had beCa siaMMid 
by the mistaken assiduity of his attewdaitts. 

Death, therefore, is not diat terrible thing which 
we suppose it to be. It is a spectre which frights 
us at a distance, but witich disappears when we 
come to approach it more closely. ,Onr ideas of 
its terrors are Conceived in prejudice, and dressed 
up by fancy : we regard it not only as the greats 
misfortune^ : but #8 also ap evil accompanied with 
the most exefhciatittg torturesi we have even in- 
creased 0 ^ appi^hem^nSf on the 

extent of onr/auSeridgs. It must be dreadful, say 
some, sihed it « suiheietit to separate tlte soalsfieOia 
the body ; it rmw^ be long, since oUr sufoiu^ are 
peoportioned to the sncceat^n of oof Ide^ ; and 
dmse bemg painful, mn«A^ w^ceed ettbh other with 
estreme rapidityv^ In this Ikhm phdo- 
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|dbotti‘e4, the pf ijor 

, and ;tp ^gra^te that peiiod, which l^ature 

Neither tl^r 

Blind j jy^e hody> sidFer these calamities; 

thp mind. is« at Utpe, mostly without ideas; 
tod the body too :kuch enfeebled to be capable of 
|iJg^ciyiiBg its pain. A yery aeiMie pain produces 
ei^r i^th/ or fainting, which is ft state similar to 
deftth : the body can suffer bpt-to a certain degree ; 
i£ the, torture, becomes excessive, it destroys itself; 
and the mind ceases to perceive, when the body 
cau UP longer endure, 

. Iw ^ts mfdiner, excessive pain aihnits of no re* 
flpPtion; an4 wherever there are any signs of it, 
we may be . sure that the sufferings of ^e patient 
are no greater than what we ourselves may Iiave 
reaiemhei^ to endure. 

. ;l^t hi Ihf :frtiele<ff4^ff}; we have many instances 
in ,w,bi# has shown that very 

rdle«®icm :Whk:h';;|> an absence of, the 

greatest pmn ; and, consequentiy, that pang which 
ends bfc, canned even be so great as those which 
have preceded. Thus, when . Charles XII. was 
shot at, the siege of PrederickshaH, he w»f seen to 
ciap his hand on ‘the hiU pf bis sword; aodsdthough 
the blow was great enpt^ tp pf the 

hoMest fmd bfurcst lives’ ifi1|ke>,w it >:Wns 

n<^ |)aluful , epougbl M daitfoy y reftfei^j^. He 
perceived faims^f < atteidted ; he refiecCed jlhat :he 
pttghi tp, d^imdJ^^fi.ai(d hh ho%'<obj^?Bd the 
ipa^ulse of^ lus inio4 ®»*t> in tlj« feist f 
Tl^ , it is the .pr^##De , in-, health, 

and nel;,jt|^'‘:bpdy,4nvfWbl^.: t^ suffix 

Irom the p^P!ro^;,OEf.,d^hjru’»t ^ 
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contracted a hat)]^ of i»alcinj^ out excessive 
pleasures and pains; and t^hinj^ but repeated 
^Experience shows up^ bow w^otu the one can be 
suffered, or the other enje^ed to the utmost. 

If there be any thin^ nec^saty to conffrm what 
wc have said, cohedimin^ ^e gitadUal Cessation of 
life, or the insensible approaflHjb bf o»r end, 
nothing ran more efibetuaffy prove it ibnn the 
uncertainty of the 8i|fiM of detSdi. If ‘wc otmsoll 
what Winslow or Brubier hSnre said upon this 
subject, we shall be convinced, that betweeh life 
and death, the shade is so very undistingutsbabte, 
that even all the powers of art oin scarcely determine 
where the one ends, atvd the other begin# ^ The 
colour of the visage; the vVarmtfa of the body, the 
suppleness of the joints, are but uncertain signs 
of life still subsisting ; while, On 'dm* ethftraiy, 
the paleness of the complexion, the oChlBCSS of' tte 
body, the stiffness of dm extfeialties, the cassation 
of all motion, and die total uisCnsihility ,of die 
parts, are but uncertain marks of death bc^n. 
in the same manner also, with regard to the pulse, 
and the breadiing, these motimis are often so kept 
under, dtai it is impossible to perceive them. By 
approadiing a foOking-gbiiSs to the mouth of the 
person supposed to be dead, people often expect 
to find wbedter he breathes or not. But this is a 
very unoertain experiment : the glhss is frequently 
sullied hy the vapour of the dead man’s body ; and 
often the person is stiH aliVe, ahhougb 'the ^Ss k 
no way tarnished. In the same manner, neither 
brnming, nter scarifying, neither noitos in the cars, 
nor pungent spirits appited to the nostrils, give 
calain signs of the discondnijHnice of life ; end 
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t]tie«p iBi^nces of persons ivtio We 

tWIored them all^ afterwards recovered, without 
any exterosd eesistaoce, to the astonishment 
the spectators. Uow carefti), therefore, simutd we 
be, before we coimitfthose who are dearest to us 
to th<* grave, to be assured of their departure ? 
CiKperience, justice^ humanity, aft persuade us not 
to Wtm^ the funerals of our &ieiids, but to keep 
their bodies unhuried, until we have certain signs 
of their real i^ease. 


CHAP. vr. 


Of the Varieties in the Hutnen R&ee. 

Hitherto we have compared man with 
ether a|»imals; we Aow come to compare men 
with each other/ We have hitherto considered 
him as an individual endowed with excellencies 
above the rest of ftm creation ; we bow come to 
consider the advantages which men have over 
mmi, and the various kmds with which our earth is 
iohahitr4.' .■ 

if we iWMikind, 

" as '^ere-'iiFe 

sayiag^ do imvages that lie ^reo conti- 

’■ 'that a 

river, ■ar/a'Bimdjtmri^ 'dl^fdfes', -tribes 

that arc tWike «ch other i» mannma^ customs. 
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and con[ip}^on. tliese differencef, 
hoW'ftV^li’ perceivable, do tiot ^iii aat^ di8tind:ions 
vtiltda a generd pibtaro of tllii varieties 
aianictnd. Ciuslom, aocidei^ dr itidiion, may 
prodace considerable aUerations in neighbouring- 
nations; their being derived from ancestors of 
a diflerent climate, r completion, nmy contribute 
to make accidentet distinctitms/^'^ «ve»^ day 
grow less; and it may be sAid, tW 
luring nations, how unid® toeyr nt *^ 
assimilate by degrees; and, by ceittlinmnw^ 
the difference between thtan wifi at last become 
almost imperceptible. St is pot* tfeerefore/betwoem 
contiguous nations we ate ito look fiw any strong 
maiked varieties jn the buman species; it is 
by comparing the inbabitants c^posite clhnaies, 
and distant countries; thos« vrho live wifitin file 
polar circle with those beneath the e^natmr ; Uipsc 
that live on one side of the. ^cbe with J&ose diat 
occupy the other. , 

Of all animate, the dilbredM Imtwm unkind 
are the smallest. Of the lower races of creatures, 
the changes are so great a® often entirely to 
disguise the natural animal, and to dteloit, or to 
disfigure its shape. But the dtief diferenoes in 
man are ra^er taked from tl^ tm<^uire of his skin 
than the variety of his figure and in all climates 
he preserves his meet deportment, and the marked 
Sttperbrity of his form. If we look round the 
world theib seem to he not above six* dlUftnct 

* I hsT 9 takea foar ef die»e rariefies freni. Linmeos ; those of 



7^ 

varietijss 

. ■ ' 

Btf 



HJ§|QEY^OF 
n each; of wM<^ 


w 


in the ahalie: 


speaks the kbd to 

4her. But there ia . pothin^ 
in the faculties, that shows 
their eoihihl;' fi^ni ' different originals ; and the 
varieties of climateiof ‘nourishi»ent,and custom, are 
suftiempl to proc^uic^ ever|: 44iftfge. 
if|(ife/||rst'diiiheit round 


thOotpiffer r^toj 
mliix indieni 
tai 
]a 


^moeiij'> 



Ae Esqui- 
the iphabi* 


Bopjcrill^ the Green- 
a, may he 
rj^oc'd^'^iwople, ail 
in their stature, 
igno- 

railcJs^j; ' nSit'kmS ■•'h^ng* ntid^ a . Tigorous 

|h;9'''’:^odu,ctton8' of.^ttahtre. ^pre but 

fcl^:!>* and '‘uBirholesonic, 

... . 


and ' 
alf»i^,a idihite 



fro® cold, 
Jto. ^hat W is known to 
pi^oe; ||ek a d^ brown, in some 

plac^/inciibing to uipfiilBal blackness. These, there- 
fore| Ht/gen^atd, ^-^nd to; be a race of short 
st^Ure, and odd sbipe, with countenances as savage 


'I^ t^iaage, in 


as. 


manners 




thtrfe countries, is large and broad, uie nose flat 
and shwt, the eyes of a yellowish brown, inclining 
to bkdkness, the eyelids drawn towards the 
temples, the cheek-bonOT extremely high, the mouth 
very large, the lips thick, and turned outwards, the 
voice thin and squeaking/ the head large, the hair 
black dftd straight, the colour of the s^n pf a dark 
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greyish.* They are short in i&e generaUty 

not being above four feet hig^^ ‘ati4 iQie tallest not 
a^ove five. Among all tbe^e nations the women 
arc as deformed as the men, aii4 rtHmnible them so 
neariy that one cannot, at ISrat^ djiftinguish the 
sexes among them. ^ ^ 

These nations not only reajermble each other in 
their deformity, their dwarfishness, the cdknir of 
their hair and eyes, bat they have, Ifk a great taeb' 
sure, the saume inclinations, and ’ths^j^nie mamtjSinv;, 
being all equally rude, sapeTsilitiouv and stnpid. 
The Danish laplanders have a Wge black oat, to 
which they communicate their' i^eosets, and consult 
in all their affairs. Alitoog' lep- 

landers Ihere is in eveiy family a ditim ibr con'- 
suiting the devil ; and although these nations are 
robust, and nimble, yet they are "so cowardly, 
lha< they never can be broa^t into the field. Gus- 
tav us Adolphus sampled to tbrm a regiment of 
Laplanders, but he found it fhipiOiBible lo accom- 
plisii his design ; for it sbouidhwem they can 
live only in their own country, and in their own 
manner. They make use of skates, which 'are 
madt of fir, of near three feet tohg, and half a 
foot broad ; these are pointed, and raised before, 
and tied to the foot by straps of leather. With 
these tliey skate upon the icy snow with suih 
velocity, that they very easily oveilake the swiftest 
animals They make use also of a pole, pointed 
with iron at one end, and rounded at the other. 
This pole selves to push them along, to direct 
their course, to support them from falling, to stop 


• Krantz. 



moliioo^ and to tbnt . 
■^^dbk:‘'Jlkt§ ., bme mestakm. '■ y-|^. thes^ 
skates tkj^v 4eai^^ tba deepest loounte^ns,; . aj)fi 
li^b tie IB^ pfecipices ; aael, in thm 

exjer are, opt less skUftd than the 
»aea. They have afi the Ui% of the bow and arrow, 
.wiaoh see^ to he a contrivance «»wn>oa to all 
harkuons nations ; and which, however, at first, 
isailtiined no sm^ skiU to inveht. Ttoy laonch a 
Javelin also, irkh great force; and so^ say that 
they mn kta auitk, no burger than a crown, at thirty 
yaids dhtopbe^ and with spch force, as would pieroe 
a nan through, ^hey aio all hnnters ; and parti- 
calarly pursue the ermine, the fox, the opnce, and 
the martin, for the sake of their skins. /I^ese they 
barter with their sonthera neighbours, for jbrandy 
and tdtacco ; both which they are fond of to excess. 
Tbmr fi>od is princjpafiy dHed fish, dk fiesh of 
feiurdeer and hears, 'liieir bread is composed 
of the hones of fishes, pounded and mixed with 
the inside tender hadk of the piae-tree. Their 
drink is train-oil, or brantfy, and, when deprived 
of these, water in which juniper berries have been 
infill. With regard to their mwak, they have 
all the virtues of simplicity, and all the vices of 
ignoranoe. They offer their wives and daughters 
to strangers; and seem to think it a particular 
honour if their offer be accepted. They have bo 
idea of religion, or a Supreme being ; the greateg* 
number of them are idolaters ; and their supersti- 
tion is as profound as their worship is contemptible. 
*?^etch€d and %nerant as they ato, .y®t 
not want pride ; they set themselves far above 
the rest of mankind ; and Krantz assures us,, that 





uteclitf*^ -^i '^^itt^'b^'to 'sct 

aby 1 lttlN^e^'tf|»tf^'<ll€#e'^ ' coont 

thetasd^ tlw5 |>eope 

in iti^wrMj: iitd if 


the/^ifea’^qttH'''^\tf' modest 
he is aksot^ as yreffl-feffed as a 0se&mhs^J ^ ' 
this deSciij^ioSi,'^ 

kF peOf^fe tes^ be considered as i^stii^ 'ftrop»a«3r 
ether. ''^rbeSPion^ co^ in a diwate the 

most htepttablej theif bein^ cfe%^ % i^lwkt 
Oh fiikl tbe molt: coa^ and ilf-prCpared, the 
savagetiess of their manharej aijd their laborious 
lives, afi have contributed to sliottea tinitk stature. 


and to ddbrm their bodies** la 'proportion as we 
approach toward the hortii pc^, the sine- of the 
natives appears to diminish, gthvrihg lei* and less 
as we advance higher, till We cohie to those Mi- 
tudes that are destitute of all inhubitan ts vrbatso- 


dvcr. '■ -' ^ 

•The wretched natives of ' dlimates seem 

fitted by nature to endure tbe rigours of their situa- 
rioiJ: As their food is but scanty and precarious, 
their patience in hunger is amazing! f A man 
who has eaten nothing for fOtir days, can mana^ 
his liWte canoe, in the most furious waves, and 
Calmly subsist in the’ midst of a tcmpesfi (hat 
vrodld tjaickly dash ah Eofcpean boat to pieces. 
Their stren^h is not less amaring than their 


•' ISiKs’s i^ojage, p. 2i^R. f iCtiuite, p. IS#, vol. i. 
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V ‘ li womttGk atnbiij^ Wiem wift^ a piisfeife 
br^jSi ^iopb^lnear double the wef^t ©f Vybai 
bi lBuro|>©ab caa '^^ Tbeir bodied are of a dark 
grcy 'i# 'over ; ajad :theit faces brown, or idive. 
The tincture bf ^eif sbibs jpartiy seeins to arise 
their dirty i^wner of KVidg , ' bbn^ generally 
dabbed witii train-oil ; and partly friim dlie rigpurs 
of climate, as the sudden alteraribns df cold and 
ibw air in winter, and of burning beats in binnUer, 
shade their complexions by d^ees, till, in a suc- 
cessicHi of generations, they at kst become almost 
black. As the countries in which these reside hire 
the most barren, so the natives Seein the most bar- 
barous of any part of the earth. Their more 
southern neighbours of America treat them with 
the same stsorn that a polished nation would treat 
a savage one ; and we may readily judge of the 
rudeness of those manners, which even a native 
of Canada can think more barbarous than his 
own. , 

But the gradations of nature are imperceptible ; 
aiid, while the nortli is peopled with such miserable 
inhabitants, there ate here and there to be found, 
upon the edges of these regions, people Of'larger 
stature and completer figure. A wtelO bsce of 
the dwarfish hr^ is often found to comb’ dOwn 
from the north, and settle more to the southwaid; 
abd, on the contrary, it sometimes happens that 
southern nations are seen higher up; in the midst 
of these diminutive tribes, where they have con- 
tinued fer time immemorial. Thus the Ostiac 
Tartars seem to be a race that have travelled 
down from the north, and to he originally sprang 
from the minute savages we have beOh -describiug; 



, j^so . |!iahndei^8, of 

propeygsts^D^/wl^^^re ^4^,p ln|aTbit m JatUjides 
higher oven t%)a JUipIandr however, are 

but accidental irtigrattoos, and sem na fd^<les to 
unite di^hct varieti^ of mn|»fe^o<i^ 

, 'the; jsecond great variety, j^paan apecies, 
seema to that of the 'Tartar ' ^ce'j jErom whence,, 

probably,* the Httle men we have been describing 
origpw^ proceeded.’ The Tartar country,, tahea 
in general, comprehends the greatest part of Asia ; 
and rs, consequently, a general name given to a 
number of nations, of various forms and ^m- 
plexions. But, however, ^ey seem to differ, from; 
each other, they all agree -In being very unlike the 
people of any other country. All these nations have 
tlie upper part of the visage very broad, and wrinkled 
even wldle yet in their youth. Their noses 
short and flat, their eyes little and sunk in their 
heads ; and, in some of them, they are seen five or 
six inches asunder. Their cheek-bones are high, 
the lower part of their visage narrow, the chin 
long and advanced forward, their teeth of an enor- 
mous size and growing separate from each other, 
their eye-bw>w8 thick, large, and covering their 
eyes, their eyelids thick, tlie face broad and flat, 
the complexion olive-coloured, apd the hair black. 
They are of a middle size, extremely strong, arid 
very robust.' They have but little beard, which 
grows stiagglingly on the chin. They have large 
thighs, and short legs. The ugliest of all are . the 
Calmoucks, in whose appearance there semns to be 
something frightful. They all lead an erratic life, 
remaining under tents^ of hair,: or skins. They 
live upon horse-flesh and that of camels, either 
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mv sodd^ the Impms ind tbh 

sodille^ They etil fish dried in the sint. ^ 'Wieir 
niost nsuai drihk is mares’ mitk fermented with 
millet ^ound into meal. They all have the head 
shaven, except a' of hair, on the top, which 
they let grow anffi^ntiy long tps^^iin^ Presses, 
On each side of ;the’iPa<^. The <i*i^^|if!id^''are as 
ugly as the men, W^r their hind 

up with bits of copper and other of a 

like nature. The majority of these nations have 
i»o rel^fon, no ' ^ notions of morality, no 
decency of hcdtaviOnr. They are chiefly robbers ; 
and the* natives ofHageston, who live near their 
more polished neighbours, make a traffic of Tartar 
slaves who have been stolen, and sell them to the 
Turks and the Persians. Their chief riches con- 
sist in horses. Of which perhaps there are more in 
Tartary, than in ariy other part of the world. The 
natives are taught by custom to live in the same 
place with thhir horses; they are continually em- 
ployed in mans^ing them, and at last, bring them 
to such great obedience, that seems 

actually to understand the ryet^s toitoM^^ „ 

To this race of men, also, the 

Chinese and the Japanese, however ' toey 

se<^.m in tlmir nm and cercmoni#»4:^|l6^i^ 
form of the body we arc now principally consider- 
ing ; and there is, between these countries, a sur- 
prising resemblance. It is in general allowed that 
the Chinese have broad faces, small eyes, flat 
noses, and scarcely any beard ; that they arc 
broad and square-shouldered, amd raiher less in 
stature than Europeans. These are marks common 
to them and the Tartars, and they may, there- 

t 
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fore, : as freni 

same origfoalv i haee 

" that ia all the people fro# the east, and the 
north of the Caspian sea, fo the peninsula of 
Malact^ that the lines of dM&Jl^jitan4fha form* 
tion;.#^ the 6ai]d^^^iti,.bas iitdseed 

me all' thes^|iil^BS ^ 'derived 

from ‘.estber 

their 'iOQit)#lsH^#s or tfaeinf'inal^^»';^#yir appear ; 
for as;td^''thil' entii#y 

from the'* climate'' and. ;.i^\«Mf|'.'tO' the 

manners, these are gener^^;!^ 
different degrees of weeiN|h they 

come from one stock is'aipl^^ al^ this: 

that the Tartars who sei^er^,% quickly 

resemble the Chinese.; eontraiy, 

the Chin#e who settle assanie 

the hgdrednd the mnners # tlw Tar^a.; 

The dapan^e so mn<^ 

that oi^ caitnot hesitate^ # ifatrk tlus#: ^ same 
clasa.''^.|.Thfty Only 

as tb^ '■’|«||i^it'"4'''iaore I'Ctimate. They 

are,;;i4;.'-ge#^*4V'd««^hi#/ brown coin- 

plei^,' .a"lwt*9d' not, 'face, a.veary 
iittIoi''||i#^|iu#'lhladi, -hair. , Thw-i-'cn^onia'/^alid 
cerOopa^':;*!®-' nearly 'the „ 
beauty similar; and their artiftcial deformities of 
blackening the teeth, and bandaging the feet, entirely 
alike in both countries. They both, therefore, 
proceed from the same stock ; and althougfi they 
differ very much from their brutal progenitors, 
yet they owe their civilization wholly to the mild- 
ness of the climate in ivhich they reside, and to 
the peculiar fertility of the soil. To this tribe. 
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cp^ refe the Cc^hin-Chi^e^ij, 
|^‘'TOTquinl'esiei'', iniS ftie. mhabitants ';<^".'^rii^ip, 
a^ Pe^> who, thouj^h all diilbrini' 
the C^ese, and eacTi other, nevertheJ^ssi haya 
too3^bg a resemblance, not to betray their (#aiiD^)P 

original., , , ' I;,-, ■ 

Another, which makes the thirtf in the 

human species, is that of the so^jtbern Asi^ics ; 
the form of whose features and persons may be 
easily distinguished from those of the '1‘ai^r races. 
The nations that inhabit the peninsula of India 
seem to be the principal stock from whence the 
inhabitants of the islands that lie scattered, in the 
Indian ocean have been peopled. They are, in 
general, of a slender shape, with long, strait black 
hair, and often with Roman noses. Thus they 
resemble the Europeans in stature and features ; 
but greatly differ in colour and habit of body. 
The Indians are of an olive colour, and, in the 
more southern parts, quite black; although the 
word Mogul, in their language, signi^s a white 
man. The women arc extremely delicate, and 
bathe very often : they are of an olive colour, as 
well as the men ; their legs and thighs are long, 
and their bodies short, which is the opposite to 
what is seen among the women of Euin^. Tliey 
are, as I am assured, by no means so fra^ul as the 
European women; but they, feel the pains of 
child-birth with mucii less sensibility, and are gene* 
rally up and well the day following. l[n fact, 
these pains seem greatest in all countries where 
the women are most delicate, or the constitution 
enfeebled by luxury or indolence. TThe women of 
savage nations seem, in a great measure, exempt 
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Wta pantfiri lab<HU!8 ; and evie^ dbe l«ird-w(Hd(mg 
wiir«i af tbe peasantii aaioiiif oSrselv^cs have this 
advlmtaj^i a life of indoatc^f^ £bat theif ehdd* 
beada^ is less painful. Over aU India, the cbil' 
dren arrive sooner at maturity, idian with us of 
Europe. They often marry, and consummate, the 
husband at tea years old, and Uic wife at eight ; 
and tlmy fiequently have chtUketi at diat agii^ 
However, the women Who are mothers so oaon, 
cease bearing before they arc arrived at thirty, and, 
at that time, they appear wrinkled, and seem imarked 
with all tlie deformities of age. The Indians have 
long been remarkable for their cowardice and 
effeminacy ; every conqueror that has attempted 
<he invasion of theif* country, having succeeded. 
The warmtli of the climate entirely indacnces their 
manners'; Uiey are slothful, submissive and luxu- 
rious ; sjitisfit’d with sensual happiness atone, they 
find no pleasure in thinking ; and contented with 
slavery, they are ready to obey any master. Many 
tribes among them cat nothing diat has life; they 
are fearful of killing the meanest insect ; and have 
even erected hospitals ftwr the maintenance of all 
kinds of vermin. The Asiatic dress is a loose flowing 
garment, rather fitted for the purposes of peace 
and indolence, than of industry or war. The 
vigour of the Asiatics is in general conformable 
to their dress and noufishment ; fed upon rice, 
and ctotbed in effeminate silk vestments, their 
soldiers are unable to tqjpose the onset of an 
European army ; and from the times of Alexander 
to the present day, we have scarcely any instances 
of their suecess in arms. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, they may be considered as a feeble race of 
vox. n, G 
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s^ua 


"f b this 'c4&ss"V?p a^y/ii'e'fe' '’the' 
bian«>, and^ in o1 

that He scattered 
The fourth 



is to be found ai!non| 
gl^tuy race of iba^i^.ia 
the southern parti^^-^^fti^ frtMii 
north of the liiib<|fo its extreme at 

tlfo of Cwfod^ttbpe. I know it is iiaidj that 
the ^lyfires, who i^jbabit the soirthern extremity 
of that large continent, are wot to be ranked among 
the Negro race ; however, the' difference between 
them, in point of colour and fealunes, is so small, 
that they may very easily be grouped in <^ge»eral 
picture ; and in ifoe one or two that 1 hatfie seen, 
1 could not perceive the sraaHert difference. Each 
of the Negro, nationsi, it mnrt he owned, differ 
from each other; they feve their peculiar countries 
for beauty, like us ; and different natiorrs, as in 
Europe, pride foemselves upon the regularity of their 
features. Those of Guinea, for inrtance* are ex- 
tremely ^yt wnd have an insupportable scent ; 
those of Mosambique are reckoned beautiful, and 
have no ill smell whatsoeyirt^. . in 

general are of a black colour, with a smooth, soft 
skin. This smoothness proceeds from the downy 
softness of the hair which grows upon it ; the 
strength of which gives a roughness to the feel, in 
those of a white coraple.\ion. Their skins, there- 
fore, have a velvet smoothness, and seem less 
braced upon foe muscles than ours. The hair of 
their heads differs entirely from what we arc 
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being soft, yfl^Uf t short. The 

beaii4|W of ^ IB^e^Oalities; Win 

this it it soon tiin^s grey, which the 

hair is seldom found to do ;., . iso that several are 
seen with white beards, «n4; hair, at die 

same time. Their eyes are i|^otaily of a deep 
hazle; ftiair noses flat and^sl^rt ; their lips thick 
and tttmid; and their teeth d#^ an ivory whiteness. 
This dteir onfy beauty, howovetj is set ofiT by the 
colour of their skin ; the r^Htrast between the 
black and white being the moire observable. . It is 
false to say that their features are deformed by art ; 
since, in the Negro children born in Euihpean 
countries, the same deformities are seen to prevail ; 
the same flatness in the nose ; and the same pro- 
minence in the lips. They are, in general, said to 
be well shaped; but of such as 1 have seen, I never 
found one thrt might be justly called so ; their legs 
being mosdy ill formed, and commonly bending 
outward on the shin-bone. But it is not only in 
those parts of their bodies that are obvious, that they 
are disproportioned ; those parts which among us 
are usually concealed by dress, with them are large 
atid languid.* The women’s breasts, after bearing 
one child, > >h^g down b^low the navel ; and it is 
cttstomary, with them, to suckle the child at their 
backs, by throwing the breast over the shoulder. 
As their persons are thus naturally deformed, at 
least to our imaginations, their minds are equally 

^ Linnaeus, in prima linea sua, fasminas Africanas depingit slcut 
aliquid deforme in parte genitaii geatantes^ quod signum pudoris 
nuneupat. Attamen nihil dilfeniot a nostratibus in hac paite 
nifii quod labia pudendse slat aiiquantulum tumidiora* Ixn 
nibus etiam penia esi longicur 
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incapable of strong exertiows. TIk climate seems 
Jheir m^tel powers still mens tlMna those 
i^the body ; they are, therefore, in general, found 
to be stupid, indolent, and mUchieirmis. The 
jlrabiaiis tbemselvee. Many colonies of whom have 
m%rat«d southward into the most inland parts of 
aaem to have degmierated frmu their ances- 
tors } $Qagettii^ their ancient learning, and losing 
their beauty, they ba^m becOMe a race scared!^ any 
way distinguishab^ 4ro the original natives. 
Nor ^8 it seem to have fared otherwise with 
the who, about two centuries ago, 

settled this coast. They also are become 

almost M Idack as the Negroes ; aud are said, by 
some, to be even more barharous. 

The inhabitants of America make a fifth race, as 
difi^ent from all the rest in colcnu’, as they are dis- 
tinct in habitatiofi. The uatives c# America (except 
in the m^rem extrearity, wbcue they resemble 
the Laplanders) atre of a red «r copper colour ; 
and although, in toe old world, difierent climates 
produce a variety of complexionK and customs, tim 
natiyci of thehew continent seem to resemble each 
other in abnoi^ every respect. They are ell nearly 
of one colour ; all have black thick stiim4ght heir, and 
tom black beards ; wh^^, Imutover, they take care 
to pluch out, by, the general, 

fiat hoses, with high cheek-bones, and small eyes ; 
and those deformities of nature they endeavour to 
increa.se by art ; they fialten the nose, and often 
the whole head of their children, while the bones 
are yet susceptible of every impression. They 
paint the body and face of various colours, and 
consider the hair upon any part of it, except the 
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hea4 a 4efoi'i»ity vrhieb they ai’c careful to 
eradicate. Their liiuH are geiiera% »Ii§^ter icaade 
than those of the Earopeans ; and 1 am asssred 
they are far from being so strong. AU these 
savages seem to be cowardly; they seldom are 
knovrn to face tbeir enemies ha tim field, bat fall 
upon them at an advantage ; and the grrataess of 
tlieir* fears serves to in^eas^ j^ ligohia of their 
cruelty. The wants which i^en strstain, malu 
them surprisingly patient in dim^enity ; distress, by 
being grown familiar, hec&wm ltm terrible ; 
their patience is less the result of fortitude taap of 
custom. They have all a serious sir, atthovgh they 
seldom think ; and, however cradi to tbdr enemies, 
arc kind and Just to each other, la short, the 
customs of savage nations in every country are 
almost the same ; a wild, iadepmident, and preca- 
rious Ul<^ produces a peculiar tmin of virtues and 
vices : and patience and h<»piti^iiy, indolence msd 
rapacity, content and sincerity, are found . not less 
among the natives of America, than ah barba- 
rous nations of the globe. 

The eixtb and last variety of tha hurcHm species 
is that of the Europeans, and the patlmm hordeciag 
on tben». In this tdass we may reckon the Qeor- 
gians, Circassians, aiid J^itj^reliana, the inhabitants 
of Asia Miamr, and the nnriikrirn paida of Africa, 
together with a part of those countries which lie 
north-west of tlm Caspian Sea. The inhabitants 
of these countries differ a good deal from each 
other ; but they generally agree i» the colour of 
their bodies, the beauty of their complexions, the 
largeness of their liml^, and the vigour of their 
un^rstandtngB. Those art» whsch might hpve 
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h^d their, invention the other mce]i of roah- 

Stiod, have come to perfection there, tn* barba- 
countries, the inhabitants go either naked, 
or are awkwardly clothed in furs or feathers ; in 
couatriea semi-barbarous, the robes are loose 
and flowing; but here the clothing is less made 
for show than expedition, and unites, as much 
as possible, the extremes of ornament and dis- 
patch. 

To one or other of the.se classes, we may refer 
the people of every country ; and as each nation 
has been less visited by strangers, or has had less 
commerce with the rest of mankind, we find their 
persons, and their manners, more strongly im- 
pressed with one or other of the characters men- 
tioned above. On the contrary, in those places 
where trade has long flourished, or where enemies 
have made many incursions, the races are usually 
found blended, and properly fell beneath no one 
character. Thus, in the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, where a trade has been carried on for time 
immemorial, the inhabitants appeei to be a mixture 
of all the nations upon the earth ; white, olive, 
brown, and black men, are all seen living together 
in the same city, and propagate a mixed breed, that 
can be referred to none of the classes into 
which, naturalists Iiave thought proper to divide 
menktod. 

Of all the colours by which mankind is diver- 
sified, u is easy to perceive, that ours is not only 
the most beantifeil to the eye, but the most advan- 
, tageous. The fak complexion seems, if I may 
.so exj^r^s it, M a transparent covering to the 
soul ; all the variations of tne pa8.sions, every 
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cMrewioo. of Jojf or sorrow, flows to the cheek 
and, .if idiodt language, raaAs jthe ^ 

lUigittest cban^ of health, a^,. the cojtofli^ of*ttfe 
European face is the mOst exact iRd^!Si, aWd 
Reaches us to prevent those disoYflett that' flo 
not as yet perceive: hotM^ 
black, and the Asiatic olive c^ld^hls,'' addt<t 
of* their alteratiohs also; buttlrese aie h^fttierlo 
distinct, nor so visible, as with us ; and, iti sot&e 
countries, the colour of the visage is never thtbid 
to change ; but tlte face continues in tbC same 
settled shade, in shamie and in sickness, iti anger 
.and despair. . ' • 

The colour, therefore, most natural to man. 


oiight' to be that which is most bCcothihg ; add it 
is found, that, in all regions, the children are feorn 
fair, or at least red ; and that they grow more 
black, or tawny, as they advance in age. ' 11 Should 
Seem, consequently, that man is naturally white; 
since the same causes that darken the complexion 
in infants, may have originally operated, in slower 
degrees in blackening whole nations. We could, 
therefore, readily account for the blackness of 
different nations, did we not 6ee the Americans, 
who live under the line, as well as the natives 
of Negroland, of a red colour, and but a Very 
small shade darker than the natives of the nor- 
thern latitudes in the same continent. POr this 
reason, some have sought for other causes of black- 
ness than the climate ; and have endeavour^ to 
prove that the blacks are a race of peopte,’bred 
from one man, who was marked with Accidental 
blackness. This, however, is bttt mei^ ungrotnnled 
conjecture ; and, althoiugh thfc Americans arc 
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S ' ';ifi^; in tbft an!?iiei»|L omnipHi iba deep- 
of c^ procf:^ from we esoc^ive 
of Jbe climate ; , for, if we coippare tfee 
heate of Africa with those of America, we shall 
fipd’ they bear np proportion to each other. In 
America, all that part of the ewitiuOnt which lies 
under the line is cool and pleasant, either shaded 
by moantains, or refreshed by breezes from tAe 
Sea ; hut, in Africa, the wide tract of country that 
lies under tlie line is very extensive, and the soil 
sandy ; the reflection of the sun, therefore, from 
so large a surface of earth, is almost intolerable ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that llte inhabi- 
tants should bear, in their looks, the marks of the 
inhospitable climate. In America, the country, 
is but thinly inhabited ; and the more torrid tracts 
are generally left desert by the inhabitants ; for 
which reasons they are not so deeply tinged by the 
beams of the sun. But in Africa the whole 
face of the country is fully peopled ; and the 
natives arc obliged to endure their situation, 
without a power of migration. It is there, con- 
sequently, (hat they are in a manner tied down 
to feel all the severity of the beat ; and tlreir com* 
plexions take the darkest hue they are capable of 
receiving. W e need not, therefore, have recourge 
to any imaginary propag^ion, from persons aect- 
dentafly black, since the climate is a cause obvious, 
and snflicient to produce the eflect. 

In fact, if we examine the cs^plexion of diffe- 
rent countries, we shaH find them darken in pro- 
portion to the heat of tjieir climate; and the 
shades gradaafly io deepen tw t|iey approach tim . 
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Sdiaa* inAssea, may be found not 

so" miidi tan^ by #btt w othens, aUboagh 
they Ife Ibe line. Bat this over prt^ds 

fiwn soBw accidental causes; eiUier from the 
cootttry lying higher, and Cbhse^oeutly being 
cWer ; nr from Uie natives bathing oftener, and 
lealding a more civilized life. In general, it may 
be asserted, that, as we approach the line, we find 
die inhabitants of each country grow browner, 
until the colour deepens into perfect^ hlaclcness. 
Thus taking our standard from the whitest race 
of people, and beginning with our own country, 
which, I believe, bids fairest for the pre-eminmtce, 
we shall hnd the French, who are more southern, 
a slight shade deeper, than we; going farther 
down, the Spaniards are browner than the French ; 
the inhabitants of Fez darker than they ; and tlie 
natives of Negroland the darkest of all. In what 
manner the suO produces this effect, and how the 
same luminary which whitens wax and linen, 
should darken die human complexion, is not easy 
to conceive. Sir Thomas Brown first supposed 
that a mucous substance, which had something of 
a vitriolic quality, settled under the reticular mem- 
brane, aind grew darker with heat. Others have 
supposed that the blackness lay in the epidermis, 
or scarf skin, which was burnt up like leatfamr. 
But nothing hns been satii^factorily discovered upon 
the subject ; it is sufficient that we are assured of 
the fact ; and that we Imve no doubt of the sun's 
tingihg die complexion in proportkm to its 
viciuky. ' 

But we are not to suppose that die suii is the 
only carafe of dslbeiimg fibre dksU; the wind. 
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cobl or QoafB^ ,^4 tfiflfiii^ 

^»oiiiishrae]%; are all foBD4 to 
.e^ect. We find die pearants of ^very 
who ax*e tnost exposed to tbe .w^tber^ a isio^e 
higbtsr raoNi f of people. ,, T^ 
,«Mnige inhabibints of all places are exposed sitw 
more, and, tberefoi^e, contract a . still deeper hue ; 
and ttiib will account for the taWny , colour of the 
. North American Indians. Althor^b they Ijire J^n 
^ a climate the same, or even more nort^^ thiin 
purs, yet they are fonnd to be of cotopkxipps 
vd|y different froot those of Europe. . But it must 
be considered that they live continually exposed 
to the suu ; that they use many methods to i^ken 
their skins by art, paintings them with red ochre, 
and anointing them with the fat of heap. Had 
they taken, for a succession of several geneiation-s, 
the same precautions to brighten their colour that 
an European does, U is very probable that they 
would in time come to have similar complexions ; 
and, perhaps, dispute the prize of beauty. 

The extremity of cold is not less productive of 
a tawny complexion than that of beat. The 
natives of the arctic circle, as was observed, arc 
all brown; and those that lie most to the uortfi 
are almost entirely black. In this manner, both 
. cgitreroes are unfavourable to the human form ^nd 
colour, und the same effects are produced under the 
polef that are found at the line. 

. With regard to the stature of different countries, 
thpl seems chiefly to result from the nature of t|ie 
food, aud the quantity of the supply. — Not hut 
that , thfej severity of heat ,or cpld may, in some 
Bl^aspre. , .diminish tho^ apd produce! ’ a 
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Wiftfeke. 
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,jt tltili 

B wh€^ lls 

w ^ afed ftiS r^- 

Ib^nts arie'^ehci^ny sein atibiiie^e’iJrdfh^ iHiiaihs^ 
Vft ike xbfitra^/^w^ w M a sjiiifiiptg 

qbbiatH^i, ; iJt very coarse, and fbid bf ndnrtsiftbebt 
in its kind, ihe 1nhal)|tabt6 dt^iierat^f;, and '^‘nik 
ibefow ike ordtnary size of mankind. In tlfis 
respect they rcsemWe 'odiei’ animals, vidicsie bodies, 
by proper feeding, may be greatly adgmen^. 
An ox, bn the fertile plains of India, grbws % a 
size fonr times as large as the diminntive anithal of 
the same kind bred in the Alps. The bbtaes bied 
in the plains are larger than "ftose of the mountain. 
So it is with man ; the inhabitants of the valley 
are usually found taller than those of the hill ; the 
natives of the Highlands of Scotland, for instance, 
are short, broad, and hardy ; those of the Low- 
lands Ore tali and shapely. Hie inhabitants of 
Greenland, who live upon dried fish and seals, 
are less than those of Gambia or Senegal, where 
Nature supplies them with vegetable and animal 


abundance. 

The forth of the fece seems rather to be the result 
of custom. Nations who have long considered 
some artificial deformity as beautiful; who have 
industriously lessened the fOet, or flattened the nose, 
by degrees, begin to receive the impression they 
are. taught to^ assume; and nature, in the course of 
a^s, shapes itself to (be constraint, and assumes 
hereditary deformity. * We find nothing more 
coiimbn in births thah for chfidfeh to iriherit 
sbmc^lmbs even Uib bctadehtal deforiiiities bf fheir 
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p8ir«Bte. Wc nmny 

ttie faiher^ 'which he received fmm fri^, or habit, 
eomiBunicated to the ofl&pnog; aad I mjadlf havie 
seen a child dbtioetly naark^i With « scar, 
to one the &ther had received rih bafhie. In diifc 
tiPLoner accidental deformities tnay beedme natnrtn 
ones : and by assiduity cnajr be continned, imd even 
inenraied, through successive gendt^ions. Pro«i 
thMj therefore, may have arisen the small eyes and 
long ears of the Tartars, and Chinese nations; 
From hence originally may iiave come the flat nosei 
of the bkeks, and the flat heads of the Araericah 
Indians. 

In this slight survey, therefore, I think we may 
see that all the variations in the human flgure, at 
far as they differ from our own, are produced either 
by the rigour of tlie climate, tho bad quality or 
the scantiness of the provi^ons, or by the savage 
customs of the country. They are actual marks 
of the degeneracy in the human form ; and we 
may consider the European figure and colour as 
standards to vrhich to refer all cUher varieties, and 
with which to compare them. In proportion as 
the Tartar or American approaches nearer to 
European beauty, we cwMid^ the race as less 
d^enerated ; in proportion as he difkrs more 
widely, he has made greater deviations, from bis 
origin^ form. 

That we have all ^uag from one eontmop 
parent, we are tauglid, botfat by reason and religion, 
to iseUeve ; and we have good reason also to toiak 
that tbe Europeans resemble him more than of 
the rest of his children, Howevor, it must not be 
emieei^d that the olire-edbased amt evib 
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tbe this honoar of herft«h* 

tiny iwge»WMJ<pe i *f»4 a*»«t ^ white «>«« »»« 
nit^« 4evihtioaB ftiwn #rigi««ii pwfeclifta. Odd m 
this ;Qf>iA>«aA may sMW* they ha*« Irnmaeos, the 

S ^eWated naUin^st, on ^mr aide j «ho mipposee 
m a natwe ^ ^ tcepical climate*, amd oidy a 
sfigoafAec wore to the north. Bat, not to enter 
into a controvert i^n a laatler of very remote 
specaladion, t thinh one ailment aione wifi soffice 
to prove the con^ai^, and show, that the white nwm 
is the origiwed sonree from whence the other irarie- 
ties Iwive «pm»g. We have foecjnently sefen whata 
children proAioed from black parents, hot hswe 
never seen a bhndi ofispring the production of tivo 
whites. Prom hence we may eociclude that ohite- 
nefw is the colour to whi«^ mankind naturaJly 
tends ; for, as in the tnlip, the parent rtook is 
ktwwn, by all the artiicial varieties breaking into 
it ; so in man, that oelkme must be orig^inal which 
never alters, and to whidi all the aie aiccidcn- 
t^ly seen to change. I have seen in London, at 
ditEerent times, two white Negroes, the hnne of 
black parents, that served to convince me of the 
truth of this theory. I had before been taught to 
believe that the whiteness of tlie Negro skin was 
a disease, a kind of milky whiteness, that might 
be called rather a leprous crust than a natural 
complexion. I was taught to suppose that the 
numberless white Negroes, .found in varions parts 
of A&ioa, the. white men Jbat go by the name of 
Glpcrelas in the East Indies, and the white Ame- 
ricans, near the; Isthmns Darien, in rthh W^t 
TB#nti, witr° ah m :m«ay dNtewd piexsons, and 
deformfd titep oE th* 
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ii^a eimiolnf 4balr vnyKlb 
Wtti lu* tUtmw m honsim, 4 
b« e»KsUy like Hiai 4^ m JSatx^ean^ itilfr.^«i«iigf. 
while abd ruddy^aoi} theH^p 9 .of ifee^fMKifHsr .re^<^> 
However^ there were sofficient m«xke;4o ^eoiiftiic;^ 
liiie its ^ceet; Tiw= hair wee white and? wedHy^ 
and srcry tmlik* any thing I had«e^ behxte, TJ>e 
ini* «f /the eye was yellow, indiining to red ; the 
no^ wBs flat, exactly resembliog that of ^a Negron 
and the lips thick, and prominent No doubt, 
therefore, remained of Uie child's having been born 
of Negro parents ; and the person who showed it 
had attestations to convince the mo^ incredulous. 
From this then we see that the variations of the 
Negro colour is , into whiteness, whereas the 
white are never found to have a race of Negro 
children. Upon (he whole, all those changes 
which the African, the Asiatic, or the Amerioan 
undergo, are but accidental deformities, which 
a kinder climate, better nourishment, or more 
civilized manners, would, in a course of centuries, 
very probably, remove. 


CHAP. \II. 

Of Monsters. 

Hitherto i have only spoken of those 
varieties in the human species, that are common to 
whole nations: but there are varieties of another 
£ind, which are only found in the individual ; and, 
being more rarely seen, are, therefore, called mon- 
sbrous. if we examine into the vaneties of dis- 



'tdrted is scatioely ^ iiiab, of the bo^/. 

E taro^m Ibe lhde,.^M^ to t«ot solved eooie 
tkia, ettb«» feo4 «it or ^natore^; htmg eo* 
NT >(:b]m«isl>edi leiig;ltoied T4)f imsted,, frm 
ik doe proportion. Lmoaeos, oiler Jtotn^ giveii: 
fjfeatolo^e at oiondlers, partiimkiiji'^tobt^ tiie to 
brads of Canada; the long' heads the €%iiiidHe» 
and tlm slender waists of the woiiMm of Enoope;: 
wboj by stiait lacing, take sndb {mins iio 
their health, through a mistaken toire td imprtoi 
their beauty.* It belong more to the phyisktoi 
than the naturalist to attend to these mmole de- 
formities ; and, indeed, it is a mdantdudy cooftob- 
plation to speculate upon a <»talogac of eela- 
mitiers, inflicted by unpitying nature, or bnntght 
upon us by our own caprice. Some, howerer, are 
fond of such accounts ; and there have bemt bocks 
filled with nothing else. To these, therefore, I 
refer the reader ; who may be better pleased witii 
accounts of men with two heads, or without any 
head, of dtildren joined in llic middle, of bones 
turned into flesh, or flesh converted into bones, 
than I am.f It is sufficient here to observe, that 


* Linnasi Syst. vol. i. p. 29. Monorchides ut minus fertiles. 
f Idii. Trans, passim. Miscellan. Curioss. Johan. Baptist. 
Wenck. Dissertatio Pliysicaan ex virili^linmani seminis cum bru- 
tal! per nefariutn coitura comraixlione, aut vicissim ex bruti maris 
nun muHcbri humano seminis commixtione possit verus b<^ino 
getrerari. Vide ctiam Jobnstoni 'Thaumatographia Nati&afe. 
Vide Adalbert! Disquisitio Fltysica ostenti duorom paemnitn 
anus quorum denteaureo alter cum capitegiganteo ^duaeiq^ecta- 
baiatur. A man withwit lungs and stomach ; J ourq#! B^avaM, 

1G82, p. 301. Another without any brain; Andreas CafOli 
Itferhorabilia, p. 167, an. 1676. Anothet without any hisfad; 
Oioraale di Hoina, «nno -1676, ps<<®6sC‘Att(Mhet>wittoaiU sny 
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every day^s experrewce must have tHi RiisMvtble 
Mhstances ef krtiid, produced by nalure, «r aifec- 
tatYon ; calamities that no pity can Bofteflj nol* 
assiduity relieve. 

losing’ over, therefiM**, every other accoaot, *! 
sSiall only mention the famous instance, quoted % 
Father Malbranctie ; upon which he founds his 
beauttftti tlieory of monstrous pro^ctkms. A woman 
of Paris, the wife of a tradesman, went to see a 
criminal broke alive upon the wheel, at the place 
of public ejEecntion. Sbe was at that time two 
months advanced in her pregnancy, and no way sub- 
ject to any disorders to affect the child in her womb. 
She was, however, of a lender habit of body ; and, 
though led by curiosity to this horrid spectacle, 
very easily moved to pity and compassion. She 
feh, therefore, all those strong emotions which so 
terrible a sight must naturally inspire; shuddered 
at every blow the criminal received, and almost 
swooned at hrs cries. Upon returning from this 
scene of blood, she cmitinued for some days pensive, 
and her imagination still wrought upon the spec- 
tacle she had lately seen. After some time, Iiow- 
ever, she seemed perfectly recovered from her 
frigid, and had almost forgotten her former uneasi- 
ness. When the time of her delivery approached, 
she seemed no ways mindful of her former terrors, 
nor were her pains In labour more than usual in 
such circumstances. But, what was the amaze- 
ment of her friends and assistants, when the 
child rarae into the world ! It was found that 

arms ; New Memoirs of Literature, tuI. iv. p. 446. In short, 
the variety of these accounts is almost infinite : and, perhaps 
their use is as much circumscribed as their variety is extensive. 
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Ljeycry its was jbjrok^ like ,t|iose of the 

raalefactjor, and just in the sanw place, l^kis poor 
idfant, that had sojBered , the pains pf life^ even 
hbfore its coming into Uie world, did not die, hot 
liK*4 ip a hospital, in Paris, ibr tyventj years after, 
a jwretclied instance of the sapposfid powers of 
.imagination in the mother, of altering and distort- 
ing . the infant in the womb. The manner ip 
which Malbianche reasons upon this feet, is a«| 
follows : Tlie Creator has established such a sym- 
pathy between tlie several parts of nature, that wp 
are led not only to imitate each other, but also to 
partake in the same affections and desires. The 
animal spirits are thus carried to the respective parto 
of tlu'. body, to perform the same actions which 
we see others {vorforin, (o receive in some measure 
their wounds, and take part in their sufferings. Ex- 
perience tells us, that if we look attentively on any 
person severely beaten, or sorely wounded, the 
spirits immediately flow into those parts of the 
body which correspond to those we see in pain. 
The more delicate the constitution, the more it is 
thus afiected ; the spirits making a stronger impres- 
sion on the fibres of a weakly habit than of a robust 
one. Strong vigorous men . see an execution with- 
out much concern, while women of nicer texturp 
are struck with horror and concern. This sensi- 
bility in them must, of consequence, be coromuni- 
caSed to all parts of their body ; and, as the fibres 
of Uie child, in the womb, are incomparably finer 
.than, those of the mother, the course of the .animal 
spirits must, consequently, produce greater altera-' 
tions. Hence, every stroke given to the criminal, 
forcibly struck the imaginatioa Of the woman ; 

VOt. II, H 
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and by a kind of counter stroke, the delicate tender, 
frame of the child. . 

Such is the reasoning of an ingenious mad, 
upon a fact of the veracity of which many sinc^e 
have called in question.* They have allowed, ih- 
deed, that such a child might have been produce^, 
but hevp denied the cause of its deformity. How- 
could the imagination of the mother, say they, pro- 
duce .such dreadful efll'eets upon her child ? She has 
no communication with the infant; she scarcely 
touches it in any part ; quite, unaffected with 
her concerns, it sleeps in security, in a mannei 
secluded by a fluid in which it swims, from her that 
bears it.. YViih what a variety of deformities, .say 
they, wotdd all mankind be marked, if all the vain 
and capricioirs desires of the mother were thus 
readily written upon the body of the child Yet 
notwithstanding this plausible way of reasoning. 
1 cannot avoid giving some credit to the. variety of 
instances I have either read, or seen, upon this 
subject. If it be a prejudice, it is as old as the 
days of Aristotle, and to this dav as strongly be- 
lieved, by the generality of mankind, as ever. It 
docs not admit of a reason ; and, indeed, 1 can give 
none even why the child should, in any re.speet. 
resemble the lather, or the mother, "^rhe fact we 
generally And to he so. But why it should take 
the particular print of the father’s features in the 
womb, is as liard to conceive, as why it should 
t)e afl’ected by the mother’s imagination. YVe all 
know what a strong efl'oci the imagination has on 
those parts in particular, without being able to 


* Buffon, vol. iv. p. 9. 
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\a8sign a cause how this effect is produced ; and why 
ttie imagination may not produce the same effect 
m marking the child that it does in forming it, 1 
*e no reason. Those persons whose employment 
ir is to rear up pigeons of different colours, can 
hreed thcni, as their expression is, to a feather. In 
Tf^actj b 3 ' projierly pairing them, they can give what 
colour they wfll to any t’cather, in any part of the 
body. Were we to reason upon dur. feet, what 
could we say ' Might it not he asserted, tliat the 
egg, being distinct from the body of the feniale, 
cannot be influenced by it ? Might il not be plausi 
bly said, that there is no similitude hetwer-n any 
part of the egg and any ytarticular feather, whicfi 
we I \pect to propagator' and yet, for all this, the 
feci is known to be true, and what no speculation 
can fiivalidate. in the same manner, a thousand 
various instances assure us that the ciold, in the 
womb, is sometimes marked by the strong affec- 
tions of the mother , how lliis is performed we 
know not ; we only see the eff*ect without any 
connexion between it and the cause. The best 
jihysicirnis have allowed it ; and have been .satisfied 
to submit to the experience of a number of ages ; 
but many disbelieve it, because they expect a reason 
for every effect. This, however, is very hard to 
be given, while it is very easy to appear wise hv 
pretending incredulity. 

Among the number of monsters, dwarfs and 
^ giants are u.sually reckoned ; though not, perhaps, 
“'With the striciest propriety, since they are no way 
different from the rest of mankind, except in stature. 
It is a dispute, however, about words ; and, there- 
fore, scarcely worth contending tibout. But there 

H 2 
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is a dispute^ of a more curious nature^ on this sub^ 
ject; namely, whether there are races o( pcopte 
Urns very diminutive, or vastly large ; or whether 
they be merely accidental varieties, llpt now ai^J 
tben are seen in the country, in a few persons, 
whose bodies some external cause has contributed 
to lessen or enlarge. , 

With regard to men of diminutive stature, all 
antiquity has been unanimous in asserting their 
national existence. Homer was the first who has 
given ns an account of the pigmy nation, contend- 
ing with the cranes ; and what poetical licence 
might be supposed to exaggerate, Alhenseus has 
attempted seriously to confirm by historical asser- 
tion.* If we attend to these, we must believe that, 
in the internal parts of Africa, there are whole 
nations of pigmy beings, not more than a foot in 
stature, who conlinually wage an unequal war with 
the birds and beasts that inhabit the plains in 
which they reside. Some of the ancients, how- 
ever, and Strabo in particular, have supposed all 
these accounts to be fabulous ; and have, been 
more inclined to think this supposed nation of 
pigmies nothing more than a species of apes, well 
known to be numerous iu that part of the world. 
With this opinion the moderns have all con- 
curred ; and that diminutive race, which was 
described as human, has been long degraded into a 
class of animals that resemble us but very imper- 
fectly. 

The existence, therefore, of a pigmy race of, 
maukind being founded iu error, or in feble, we 


* Athenwas, ix. S90. 
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expect to find men of diminutive Bialure only 
By accident, among men of toe ordinary size. Of 
mese accidental dwarfs, every country, and almost 
Avery village, can produce numerous instances. 
There was a time, when tlicse unfavoured children 
of Nature were the peculiar favourites of the great ; 
i 'and no prince, or nobleman, thought himself com" 
plotely attended, unless be bad a dwarf among 
the number of his domestics. These poor little 
men were kept to be laughed at, or to raise the 
barbarous pleasure of their masters, by their con- 
trasted inferiority. Even in England, as late as 
the times of king James the First, the court was at 
one time furnished with a dwarf, a giant, and a 
jester; these the king' often took a pleasure in 
opposing to each other, and often fomented quarrels 
among them, in order to !»e a concealed spectator 
of tiieir animosity. It v\as a particular entertain- 
ment of the courtiers at that tiuu', to see little 
Jeffery, for so the dwarf was railed, rule round the 
lists, expecting his antagonist ; ‘and discovering, 
in his actions, all the marks of contenqUible reso- 
lution , 

It was in the same spirit, that Peter of Russia, 
in the year 1710, celebrated a marriage of dwarfs. 
This monarch, though raised by his native genius 
far above a barbarian, was, ncverthclcbs, still naany 
degrees removed from actual refinement. His 
pleasures, therefore, were of the vulgar kind ; and 
this was nnmng the number. Upon a certain day, 
which he had ordered to be proclaimed several 
mouths before, he invited the whole body of his 
courtiers, and all the for;:ign ambassadors, to be 
present at toe marriage of U pi^y caan and 
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woman. The prefiarations for this wcddin^f wer«^ 
not only very grand, "but executed in a lityle of 
barbarous ridicule. He ordered, that all the dwart 
men and women, within two hundred miles, shonlo 
repair to the capital ; and also insisted, that they 
aliould be present at the ceremony. For this pur- 
pose he supplied them with proper vehicles ; bui 
so contrived if, that one horse was seen carrying 
in a dozen of them into il«e city at ' ^ce, while 
the mob fidlowed shouting and laughing from 
behind. Some of them were at first unwilling to 
obey an order, which they knew was calculated 
to turn them into ridicule, and did not come ; but 
he soon obliged them to obey ; and, as a punish- 
ment, enjoined, that they should wait upon the rest 
at dinner. The whole company of dAvarfs amounted 
to seventy, besides the bride and bridegroom, who 
were richly adorned, and in the extremity of the 
fashion. For this little company in miniature, every 
thing was suitably provided ; a low table, small 
plates, little glasses, and, in short, every thing 
was .so fitted, as if all things had been dwindled to 
their own standard. It was hi.s great pleasure. to 
see their gravity and their pride ; the contention 
of the women for place's, and the men for supe- 
riority. This point he attempted to adju.st, by 
ordering, that the n»ost diminutive should talie the 
lead ; but this bred disputes, for none would then 
consent to sit foremost. All this, however, being 
at last settled, dancing followed the dinner, and 
the ball was opened with a minuet by the bride- 
groom, who measured exactly Uiree feet two inches 
high. In the end, matters were so contrived, 
that this little company, who met together in 
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gioomy pri<le> and unwilling to be pleased, being 
Vt last femiliarized to laughter, joined in the diver- 
sion, and became, as the journalist has it/ ex- 
tremely sprightly and entertaining. 

A But whatever may be the entertainment such 
guests might afford, when united, I never found a 
dwarf capable of affording any when alone. I 
have sometimes conversed with some of th(*e that 
were exhibited at our fairs about town, and have 
ever found their intellects as contracted as their 
persons. They, in general, seemed to me to have 
faculties very much resembling those of children, 
and their desires of the same kind ; being 
diverted with the same sports, and best pleased 
with such companions. Of all those I have seen, 
which may amount to five or six, the little man, 
who-se name was Coan, that died lately at Chelsea, 
was the most intelligent and sprightly. I have 
heard him and the giant, who sung at the theatres, 
sustain a very ridiculous duet, to which they were 
taught to give great spirit. But this mirth, and 
seeming sagacity, were but assumed. He had, by 
long iiabit, been taught to look cheerful upon the 
approach of company ; and his conversation was 
but the mere etiquette of a person that had been 
used to receive visitors. When driven out of his 
walkj nothing could be more stupid or ignorant, 
nothing more dejected or forlorn. But, we have 
a complete history of a dwarf, very accurately re- 
lated by M. Daubenlon, in his part of the His- 


* Die dench wurdige. Iwerg. Hockweit, &c. Lipiiis, 1718> 
yiii. page 102. »eq. 
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toire Natttfette ; whidi i will here take leave to^ 
tiRnalate; ^ >■' 

The dvmrf^ v^lioae naine was Baby, was well 
known, having spent the greatest part of his 
at lAthenviile, in the palace of Stanislaus, the 
htalir king of Poland. He was born in the village 
ef Plaisne, in France, in the year 1741. His fathei*s 
and mother were peasants, both of good eonstitn- . 
lions, and inured to a life of husbandry and labour. 
Baby, when born, weighed but a pound and a 
quarter. We are not informed of the dimensions 
of bis body at that time; but we may conjecture 
they were very small, as he was presented on a 
plate to be baptized, and for a long time lay in a 
slipper. His mouth, although proportioned to the 
rest of his body, W'as not, at that time, large 
enou^ to take in toe nipple ; and he was, there- 
fore, obliged to be suckled by a sbe-goat that was 
in the house ; and that served as a nurse, attending 
to his cries with a kind of maternal fondness. He 
began to articulate some words when eighteen 
months old ; and at two years be was able to walk 
alone. He was then fitted with shoes that were 
about an inch and a half long. He was attacked 
with several acute disorders; but the small-pox 
Was the only one which left any marks behind it. 
Until he was six years old, he eat no othe^ food 
but pulse, potatoes, and bacon. His fisitoer and 
mother were, from their poverty, irmepaUe of 
affording him any better nourishment ; and his 
education was little better than his food, being 
bred up among toe rustics of the place. At six 
years ojd he was about fifteen inches high ; and 
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his whole body weighed bat thirteea poundb; 
Notwithstanding this, he was W|ll {troportioned, 
and handsome; his health ^s goiOd, bht his under- 
standing scarcely passed the bounds of instinct. 
It was at that tinse tliat the hing q| Poiattd, having 
heard of such a curiomty, had him conveyed to 
.Lnnenville, gave him the name of Baby, and hept 
him in his palace. 

Baby, having thus quitted the hard condition of 
a peasant, to enjoy all the comforts and the con- 
veniences of life, seemed to receive no alteration 
from his new way of living, either in mind or 
person ; he preserved the goodness of his consti- 
tution till about the age of sixteen, but his body 
seemed to increase very slowly during the whole 
time ; and his stupidity was such, that all instructions 
were lost in improving his understanding. He could 
never be brought to have any sense of religion, 
nor even to show the least signs of a reasoning 
faculty. They attempted to teadi him dancing 
and music, but in vain ; he never could make any 
thing of music ; and as for dancing, althougli he 
beat time tolerably exact, yet he could never 
remember the figure, but while his dancing-master 
stood by to direct his motions. Notwidistanding, 
a mind thus destitute of understanding was nut 
without its passions ; anger and jealousy harassed 
it at times ; nor was he without desires of another 
nature. 

At the age of sixteen. Baby was twenty-nine 
inches tall ; at this he rested ; but having thus 
arrived at his acme, the alterations cf puberty, or 
rather, perhaps, of old age, came &st upon him. 
From bdng very beautiful, the poor little creature 
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now beoome qnite deformed ; his strength quite 
fwnsook him ; bis back>bone began to bend ; bi:^ 
bead hung forward ; his legs grew weak ; one of 
bis shouldeire turnkd awry : and his nose grew 
disjHroportionablv large. With his strength, hii^ 
isatural spirits forsodk him ; and, by the time 
he was twenty, he was grown foebk, decrepid, and> 
maiked with the strongest impressions of old age. 
It bad been before renmrked by some, that he 
would die of old age before he arrived at thirty ; 
and, in fact, by the time he was twenty -two, he 
could scarcely walk a hundred paces, being worn 
vfith the multiplicity of his years, and bent under 
the burden of protracted life. In this year he 
died ; a cold attended with a slight fever, threw 
him into a kind of lethargy, which had a few 
momentary intervals ; but he could scarcely be 
brought to speak. However, it is asserted, that 
in the five last years of his life, he showed a clearer 
understanding, than in his times of best health ; 
but at length he died, after enduring great agonies, 
in the twenty-second year of bis age. 

Opposite to this accidental diminution of the 
human race, is that of its extraordinary mag- 
nitude. Concerning the reality of a nation of 
Giants, there have been many disputes among the 
learned. Some have affirmed the probability of 
such a race ; and others, as warmly have denied 
the possibility of their existence. But it is not 
from any speculative reasonings, upon a subject of 
Ibis kind, that information is to be obtained : it 
is not from the disputes of the scholar, but the 
labours , of the enterprising, that we are to be 
instructed in this inquiry. Indeed, nothing can be 
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iMire aliitird than what sotfie loomed men hate 
advanced upon this subject- ' It is veiy unlikely, 
says Grew, that there '^ould either be dwarfs or 
giants ; or if such, they cannot be fitted for the usual 
enjoyment of life and r^son: Had man been born 
a dwarf, he could not bate beto a reasonable crea> 
tore; fof to that end he must Imve a , jolt head, 
and then he would not hate body and blood 
enougti to supply his brain with Spii^':'' or if he 
had a small head, proportionable to his body, there 
would nut be brain enough for conducting hfe. 
But ,it is still worse with giants; and there tjould 
never have been a nation of such, for there wouM 
not be food enough found in any country to sustain 
them ; or if there were beasts sufficient for this 
purpose, there would not be grass enough for 
their maintenance. But what is still more, add 
others, giants could never be able to support the 
weight of their own bodies ; since a man of ten 
feet high must be eight times as heavy as one of 
the ordinary stature; whereas, he has but twice 
the size of muscles to support sufch a burden ; and, 
consequently, would Im overloaded with the weight 
of his own bod3^ Sucb are the theories upon this 
subject ; and they require no other answer, but 
that experience proves them both to be false : 
dwarfs are found capable of life and reason ; and 
giants are seen to carry their own bodies. We 
have several accounts from mariners, that a nation 
of giants actually exists ; and mere specufadion 
should never induce us to doubt their veracity. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the first who discovered 
this race of people along the coast towards - the 
extremity of South America, hlag^hin was a Por- 
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tugttese; »f nblite cai^mction/ wlio batritig l<mg, 
b^savai with bmvhry, nnder Albu^^ne, the 
ietmquemr ef liid{e> he was treated With neglect by 
fte cowrt, upon his return. Apjdyirig, therefbre, 
to the’ king of Spain, be was entrusted with the 
command of hve ships, to subdue the Molucca 
Islands : upon one of which he was slain. It was 
in his voyage thither, that he happened to winter 
in St. Julian’s Bay, an American harbour, forty- 
nine degrees south of the line. In this itesolete 
region, where nothing was seen but objects of 
terror, where neither trees nor verdure drest. the 
lace of the country, they remained for some months 
without seeing any human creature. They had 
judged the country to be utterly uninhabitable ; 
when one day they saw approaching, as if he had 
been dropt from the clouds, a man of enormoius 
Mature, dancing and singing, and putting dust upon 
his head, as they supposed, in token of peace. 
This overture for friendship was, by Magellan’s 
ccfmmand, quickly answered by the rest of his 
men ; and the giant approaching, testified every 
mark of astonishment and .surprise. He was so 
tall, that the Spaniards only reached his waist ; 
his face was broad, his colour brown, and painted 
dvef with a variety of tints ; each cheek had the 
resemblance of a heart drawn upon it ; his hair 
Was approaching to Whiteness ; he was clothed in 
skin^,~atid armed with a bow. Being treated with 
kindness, and dismissed wHh some trifling presents, 
he soon retnrned, with many more of tlm same 
stature ; two of whom the mariners decoyed on 
shipboard : nothing could be mote gentle than 
they were in the beginuing ; they considered the 
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fetters that were preps^iing for theia, as ernameBte, 
'and played witb them# Uke children with their 
toys ; when they found for wlhnt puipose they 
were intended# they instmUly ex^d their amazing 
strength# and hroke them in pfoees with a very 
easy eflfort. This account# with a : v^ety of other 
circumstances, has been couhrmed by succeeding 
travellers: Herrem# Sehald Wert# Oliver Van 
Noort# and Jam^ le Maire, all correspond in 
affirming the foot, although they dlBer in ipaey 
particulars of their respective descriptions; . The 
last voyager we have hud, that tms seen this enormpos 
race, is Byron. I have talked with the person who 
first gave the relation of that voyage# and who was 
the carpenter of the Commodore's ship* By him 
I was assured# in the most solemn manner, of the 
truth of bis rehtion ; and this account has since 
been confirmed by one or two publications ; in all 
which the particulars are pretty nearly the same,* 
One of the circumstances which most puzzled me 
to reconcile to probability, was that of the horses, 
on which they are described as riding down to the 
shore. W^e know the American horse to be of 
European breed; and, in some measure, to be 
degenerated from the original. I was at a ioss, 
therefore, to account how a horse of not more than 
fourteen hands high, was capable of carrying a roan 
of nine feet ; or, in other vrords, an animal almost as 
large as itself. But the wonder will cease# when we 
consider, that so small a beast as an ass will twy 
a man of ordinary size tolerably weU ; and the pro- 

* Latiekr voj'sgers hsTe not confirntsd'foU aooouat, k smm 
partieulafB. . : .y- ^ , 
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piortien between this and the former instantiet; 
ia nearly exact. We can no longer, ti^refor^' 
xefttse oar assent to the existence of this gigantic 
race of mankind. In what manner they are pro> 
pagated, or under what' regulations they live, 
is a subject that remains for future investigation. 
It stiould appear, however, that they are a 
wandering nation, changing their abode with 
the course of the sun, and shifting their, situa- 
tion, for the convenience of food, climate, or 
pasture. 

This race of giants are described as possessed 
of great strength ; and, no doubt, they must be 
very different from those accidental giants that 
are to be seen in different parts of Europe. Stature, 
with these, seems rather their infirmity than their 
pride : and adds to their burthen, without in- 
creasing their strength. Of those I have seen, 
the generality were ill-formed and unheallhful ; 
weak in their persons, or -incapable of exerting 
what strength they were possessed of. The same 
defects of understanding that attended those of 
suppressed stature, were found iu those who were 
thus overgrown : they were iieavy, phlegmatic, 
stupid, and inclined to sadness. Their numbers, 
however, are but few ; and it is thus kindly 
ordered by Providence, that as the middle state 
is - the best fitted for happiness, so the middle 
ranks of mankind are produced in the greatest 
variety. 

However, mankind seems naturally to have a 
respect for men of extraordinary stature ; and it 
has been a supposition, of long standing, that our 
ancestors were much taller, as well as much more 
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beftutiful than we. This has beeo> indeed, a, 
theme of poetical declamation firom the beginning ; , 
and man was scarcely formed, when he b^an to 
deplore an imaginary decay. Nothing is more 
natural than this progress of the mind, in looking 
up to antiquity with reverential wonder. Having 
been accustomed to' compare the wisdom of our 
fathers with our own in early imbecdity, : th« 
impression of their superiority remains when 
they no longer exist, and when we cease to be 
inferior. Thus the men of every age consider 
the past as wiser than the present; and ^he 
reverence seems to accumulate as our imaginations 
ascend. For this reason, we allow remote 
antiquity many advantages, without disputing their 
title : the inhabitants of uncivilized countries repre- 
sent them as taller and stronger ; and the people 
of a more polished nation, as more healthy and 
more wise. Nevertheless, these attributes seem 
to be only the prejudices of ingenuous minds ; 
a kind of gratitude which we hope in turn 
to receive from posterity. The ordinary stature 
of men, Mr. Derham observes, is in all pro- 
bability the same now as at the beginning. 
The oldest measure we have of the human figure, 
is in the monument of Cheops, in the first 
pyramid of Egypt. This must have subsisted 
many hundred yeara before the times of Homer, 
wiio is the first that deplores the decay. This 
monument, however, scarcely exceeds the measure 
. of our ordinary coffins: the cavity is no more 
• than six feet long, two feet wide, and deep in 
about the same proportion. .Several mummies, 
also, of a very early age, are found to be only of 
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tfoe oTditmry Mature ; aifd^ show that for tliese 
three thousatrd years at leasts men have not 
auffered the least diminution. We have many 
eorrobointing proofs of thia, in the ancient pieces 
of armour which are du^ up in different parts of 
Europe. The brass helmet dug up at Medauro^ 
j^ts one of our men^ and yet is allowed to have 
been left there at the overthrow of Asdrubal. 
Some of our finest antiqtm statues^ which we learn 
from Pliny, and others, to be exactly as big as 
the life, still continue to this day, remaining 
monuments of the superior excellence of their 
workmen, indeed, but not of the superiority of their 
stature. We may conclude, therefore, that men 
have been in all ages pretty mndi of the ^me 
size they are at pjesent; and that the only dif- 
ference must have been accidental, or perliaps 
national. 

As to the superior beauty of our ancestors, it 
is not easy to ntake the comparison : beauty seems 
a very uncerlain charm ; and frequently is less in 
the object than in the eye of the beholder. Were 
a modern lady's face formed exactly like the 
Venus of Medicis, or the sleeping vestal, she would 
scarcely be considered beautiful, except by the 
lovers of antiquity, whom, of all her admirers, 
perhaps, she would be least desirous of pleasing. 
It is true, that we have some disorders among us 
that disfigure the features, and from which the 
ancients were exempt ; but it is equally true, that 
we want some which were common among them, . 
mid whic^ w:ere equally deforming. As for their 
intelkmtiiml powers, these also were probably the 
same as .duri ; we excel them in the sciences. 
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«^y ^ c^Snsidered as a MiStory ctf accumo*^ 
lated expedience ; and ^ey exciel us in the poetid ■ 
arts, as they had the riflihg df all the stiikinig 
images ,of Nature. • , , • ■ ' ' : ‘ 


CHAP. VIII. 

0/ Mummies, Wax works, ^e. 

" Man^ is not content with the usual tmn of 
life, but he is willing to lengthen out his existence 
bj’ art ; and although he cannot prevent death, he 
tries to obviate .hi^ dissolution. It is natural 
to attempt to preserve even the most trifling 
relics of what has long given us pleasure; nor 
does llie mind separate from the body without 
a wish, that even the wretched heap of dust it 
leaves behind, may yet be remembered. The 
embalming, practised in various nations probably 
had its rise iu this fond dc^sirc: at» urn filled with 
ashes, among the Romans, served a« a pledge of 
continu’ng afiection ; atid even the grassy/ graves 
in our own church-yards are raised above the 
surface, with the desire that the body bclow should 
not be wholly forgotten. The soul, ardent after 
eternity for itself, is willing to procure, even for 
the body, a prolonged duration.” 

Flat of all nations, the Egyptians carried this 
art to the bight'st perfection : as it was a principle 
of their religion, to suppose the soul continued 

* 1 his chapter I have, iu a great . icasurc, translated trora M. 
Daubenton. Whatever is added from others, is marked vrUh 
inverted commas. 
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;Aififed eretf aft W <»f flwir iwiA. % 

of ^ ^' 01ll6r. la tibn 
|iiaciiei^^ they were exercised firoai fte eaiHesi; 
aj^ ; and <&e ntamihres they have embalmed in 
/|^k manner^ ^ntt one in great numbers to the 
/^resenMay. We are tcdi^ ia Genam^ that Joseph 
seeing his fether expire, ' gave orders to his 
physicians to embalm die ^dy, whioh diey exe- 
cuted in the pompass of forty days, the usnal 
dme of embalming. Herodotiw, also, the meet 
ancient of the prophane faistortans, gives us a 
oopioda detail of this art, as it was pradtised ih his 
time among the ]|^ 3 r{rtiaiis. There are certmn 
men among them, says he, who practise embalming 
as a trade ; whidi they perform with all expe- 
dition possible. In the first place, they draw out 
l^e brain throng the nostrils, widi irons adapted 
to this purpo^ ; and in propordon as they evacuate 
it in ^is manner, they fill up the cavity with 
aromadcB ; they next cut open the belly; near the 
sides, with a sharpened done, and take out the 
entraiis, which they cleanse, and Wash in palm- 
oil: having performed this (^ration, they roll 
dmm in aromatic powder, fill them vrith myrrh, 
cassia, and other perfumes, except incense; and 
fieplace them, sewing up the body again. After 
dieSe precautions, they salt the body with nitre, 
and- keep it in the saldng-place for seventy days, 
it not b^g ptfimitted to preserve it so any longer, 
tl^en the seyeh% days are accomplished, and the 
body washed once more, they swathe it in bmids 
made hnen, whidi have In^n dj^t in a gum 
|be Egyptians use instead of salt. Wben the 
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1 lioBtiw. 'I'rou#,’. ’o^ %■■• 

; B^aa, In *hi*^ . jil^ bs^y ;. awl lifts 

Iheijr. iricfc«ei« « ^ W ai a 

mmi pmaam htetic,. ' plAe«i^':,^ff^^^i':'^ uraW. 
S»ch ai!e #in c«i^iin>m«s i» to ifate 

jrkb ; ■■s^';'for , tbtftse '■ Vf*o art .■' '■-■a 
bumbler ^eparaUbn^ Ibey. ti«at 
they fit! a syringe with 
extracted £po«n the cedar , 
tnafctng any incision, inject ^ ;ttji} tlra^bod^ c^ i^ 
de(kajBed> and then keep It. in 'nitre, ai lon^:fiS in 
the forrner case. When the ^me is ejqpifed, Ihey 
evacuate the body of th» iccdar iiqu«* ^ablcb 
been injected' ; and stfdh is the effect <rf ffiis ope- 
ration, that the Kqnor dissedves the intestint^, and 
brings :i^em atvay : the nitre also Serves to eid 
away ihe flecb; and leaves oftiy ^e skin and ^ 
bones remaining. This done, thB bOdy is returned 
to the blinids, apd die eiqbadmer tadies no fhrther 
tn>«d>le about it. l!'he third ihOtho^ of embalming 
those cff: the meanest condition, is merely by 
purging and clesmsing the intestines by frequent 
injections, and preserving the body for a similar 
terni' in nitre, at the end which it is restored to 
the relations. . " 

Diodorus Sicolos, also, mukOs mecitidn of toe 
manitor in winch diese ^ijodniings- are perfonned. 
According to him, there wcre seveild officers 
appointed ibr tlfts; purpose.; ‘ the ffrat -cff them/; 
was called the;seHb^ marked toe 

Ijpdy, on the ' which Weri^ to^ifed opened:; 

the cotter made ^e iitornoh ^^ a^ of tomse 
dipt ward to salt d#w .owl aU the .Iwrwehr, 
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exc^t. tlW ^leart Und 'itip iMn«» » ao^ 

in pltil*WiBeV aa^ odoHf&wms 
ii ifilfy wardlsj iKiey anomted. for above thirty days, 
With c^ri, ;pni, myrrh, ^anamon, and :^ber 
perfem^ These aiwmatks preserved the body 
O^ire for a long time, and g.ave it a very agreeable 
Wionr. It nas not in the least di^gurcd by 
this preparation ; after which itywas returned to 
the relations, who kept it, in a^eoffin;, plaead upright 

against a wall. . 

Most of the modern writers who have treated 
on this subject, have merely repeated what has 
been said ‘ by Herodotus j and if they add any 
thing of their own, it is but merely from conjec- 
ture. Dumont observes, that it is very probable, 
Ubat aloes, hituraen, and cinnamon, make a prin** 
cipal part of the composition which is used on 
this occasion; be adds, that after embalming, the 
body is put into a cdffin, made of the sycamore- 
tree, which, is almost incorruptible. Mr. Grew 
remarks, that in an Egyptian mummy, in the pos- 
session of the Royal Society, the preparatmn was 
* so penetrating, as to enter into the very substance 
of the boneSj rendered them so black, that 
they seemed to, have been burnt. From this he 
is induced to bdieve, that ^e Egyptians had a 
cpitoffl of embalming their dfod, ' by boiling them 
in a kind of liquid preparation, until all the aqueous 
parts of the body w exhaled away; and until 
tlie oily or matter had penetrat^ through- 
out. , He consequence of this^ a tnethod 

of mai^rating, aul afterwards, of boiling the de^d 

^hody in'# of walnut; ' f 'y ' 

i am, jG^smy own ]^t, of pinion, that there 
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Were Wajrs df ^i^lSrviiJ^’d«^:fe&die8 frdm 

ptrtre6K;tidri ; .and ' tbit' tbjs #c^W be no difficult 
matter; 'Since different nations liaye all stidceeded 
in the attempt We have an ei^pk of this kind 
amdnig Gaanebes, the anck^l inhabitants of 
the island of Teberiff. Tht^fvrbo Survived the 
general destructibb of this peo|de, by ffie Spani^s, 
when th^ conquered this irfabd, Inioitnbd them, 
tbit the' art of embalming wal’ still 
there ; , and that there was a tribe trf priests 
among them, possessed of the secret, which 
they kept conreided as p. sacred mystery; .,*As 
the greatest part of the nation was destroyed, 
the Spaniards could not arrive at a complete 
knowledge of this art ; ‘they only fbuml out a few 
of the parbieulars. Having taken out the bowels, 
they washed the body several times in a lee, made 
of the dried bark of the pine4rre,„ warmed, during 
the summer, by the sun; hr ^by a' stove in the 
winter. They afterwards anointed it with butter, 
or the fet of bears, which they had previously 
boiled with odoriferous herbs; such 'as sage and 
lavender. After this' unction, they suffered the 
body to dry ; and then repeated the operation, as 
often as it was necessary,' until the whole, substance 
was impregnated with the preparation. — Wlien 
it was become very light, it^ was then a certain 
sign that it i^as fit, end prt^riy prepared. 
They then rolled it dp in the dried skins of gimtS ; 
which, dbeu thby ikd a miod tb ekpbnse, 
they suffered to remain yt^h the hair stiff giiiwing 
Upon them. Purchas assures uSt; jtbat hi has se^ 
mummies of this J^nd iti Londdb i' and .mentkms 
the name of a gentleman who sevenff (ff 
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quity. i’tbis peiapV. pTc^ly c®® ^ 

IhJ, coasts dP Ai|?ca. fHigiit ^ 

iiii%.m the there ^ 

Sried 4 frPih ihfio the ttiost itttPmal parti 

Aepsta, and Garcilasso de te T|^, ^he 
no doubi bat that the Peruvians 

of time. They assert tWh having seen the bodres 
4 several In^S, Ot^tVh^ perfertly 

Vev Ld eves, made' of gold, P« 

^acefi those taken out. They were clolbcd in 

Srtir usual habits, .and seate^m ‘*»® 
the Indians, tbeif arms pW on their br^ts. 
SrcUasso. touched one of their fingers, and found 
it ap^rently as bard as wood ; and the whole body 
IS’^^ot bLy enough to overbu^eu a^weak 
«»au who should attempt to carry it away. Acosta 
nn^nmes tiiat these bodies were emb^oaed with 
I bton^i, of »blch ^ lodiw; knew pe^ 
nerties Garcilaiso, however, is of a difle^nt 
Siori, as lie saw nothing Wtummoos about 
^^eih * but be confesses tbat :^ dtd not e^inc 

S'iory particuhirly ; Wts fos n^ 

havini dhaSod into the methods ^ v^r that 
tniriwO that, being a Peruvian, his 

SZvmen-Wohfd hot>^^ 

him Wtha seicr^, f they «^y had it still among 

■■ the a«rtrti 
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wood, omiip%|; / and lie i» ief o^&ioa, 

fffl^ ^ 'iuaas 


desigoed ^ the wriny 


w|i€ai theyjiad . 


last theiriimnidity, tliey mijg^ ke #i|lM>Bt wdt, 
OT'any «#er 'pi-^^aratron. > 

|t is 6s^, that at Spitsbergeti,' a^ich tSst wid^ 
tho arctic arda* and, conaequentiy, tr.&c coII^ 
idlnaat^, .Jodies never corrupt, nor 
apparent alteration, even though borieii % ti^Htf , 
years. Kotiilng corrupts or putrifies la 0:»t 
climate ; the wood which has been em^^yifd in 
building those houses where d>e trma>aH is sepa- 
rated, appears as £r^ as the day they were first 
out. 


If excessive cold, tberdoie, ws d^us capable of 
preserving bodies from cO!(Tapti)^> M is pot less 
certain, .^at a great degm of j^ness> prodpced 
by heat, , produces the mthe effisd. . It is w«^ 
known, that Uie men and animfls tiimt are buried 
in the ssmds ef Arabia, qaii^ly dty up, ' and 
continue in prescrvatimi for several ages, as if 
they bad been actually embaim^. It has often 
happened, that whole caravans have jpoashed in 
crossing those deserts, either by file bnming wik^ 
fiiat infest them, or by the sands vihi<h are 
by file tempest, and oveiwhdro ewe^ 'omixm in 
certain rain. ^ The bodies of fiipse^ 
preserved entire i and tl»i;y Ibund in this 

condifioh spioe am Mt^ 
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authcMw^ ancient and modern^ make mention 
qf iu^ mncnmies as these ; apd Shaw says^ that he 
}|a$ been asanred that nnmbers ef meri, as w^eli 
as other Animals, have been ^as preserved, for 
times immemorial in the burning sands of Baibah; 
which is a place, he supposes, situate between 
]^*sem and Egypt. - 

The corruption of dead bodies, being entirely 
caused by the fermentation of the humours, what- 
ever is 'capable ' of hindering or retarding this 
fermentation, will contribnle to their pi'eservation. 
Both heat, and cold, though so contrary in them - 
selves, produce similar oflecls in this particular, 
by, drying up the humours. The cold in condensing 
and thickening them, and the heat in evaporating 
them before they have time to act upon the solids. 
But it is necessary that these extremes should 
be constant; for if they succeed each other so 
as that cold shall follow Iteat, or dryness humidity, 
it must then necessarily happen, that corruption 
must ensue. However, in temperate climates, 
there are natural causes capable of preserving 
dead .bodies; among which. we may reckon the 
quality^ of the earth in which they are buried. 
If the earth be drying and astringent, it will 
imbibe the humidity Of the body ; and it may pro- 
bably be for this rea-son that the bodies buried in 
the, monastery of foe Cordeli-.’rs, at Thoulouse, 
do apt putrefy, hut dry in such a manner, that 
they may be pled tip by one arm. 

.The gums, resins, and bitumens, with which 
dead bodies are embalmed, keep off the impres- 
sions whiitfo they would else receive from the 
alteration sOf. tlte temperature of the air ; and still’ 
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more, if a body thus prepared be pfaci|^‘ in a dry 
or burning sand, the most powerful mewls will be 
united lor its preservatibu; 3Ve are not to be sur- 
prised, thereforej at what we are told by Chardin, of 
the country of Cborosah, in f’ersia. The bodies 
which have beett previously embalmed, and burkd 
in the sands of that country, as he assures us, are 
found to petrify, or, in other words, to become 
extremely hard, and arc preserved for several ages.' 
It is asserted that some of theral^have continued 
for a thousand years. ' , ; 

The Egyptians, as lias been mentioned aboye, 
swathed the body with linen bands, and enclosed 
it ill a coffin ; however, it is probable that, with 
all these precautions, tiiey would not have con- 
tinued till now, if the tombs, or pits, in which they 
were placed, had not been dug in a dry chalky 
soil, winch was not susceptible of humidity ,• and 
wliicb VVU.S, besides, covered over with a dry sand 
of st-veia! feet thickness. 

The sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians subsist 
to this day. Most travellers who have been in 
Egypt, have described those of ancient mummies, 
and have .seen the mummies interred tliere. These ' 
catacombs are within two leagues of the ruins of 
this city, nine leagues from Grand Cairo, and 
about two miles foun the village of Zaccara. They 
extend from thence to the pyramids of Pharaoh, 
whidt are about eight miles distant. These septti* 
chre.s lie in a field, covered with a. fine rdnulng san^, 
of a ycllowisti colour. The country is dry arid 
hilly ; the entrance of the. tomb is e.hoaked tip with • 
sand; there "are many open, but several more that 
are still concealed. The InlmbitMts bf the 
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'P^tf ft f«r|ri.CflpS(^H|»nt-A '^ 
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' it , i#A s«i^ '.A '.-'M^ >pn«5;' &pw. « "®ft** 

■ pawiQspt .fer.'.futifBity'; 

^vf^M liwflic. Mb 

Sme, made B:.St|i«i<teraWe artida k ; and 

a iiaaaipnary vurtues were perilled to it, 

ler idle cure of most disorders, fiarlacrdwly of tfee . 
.mffftly«,ie kind. There yras shop* therefore, 
jwiUtodt muoiray iu it ; aod no physidian drou^t 
lie had preperly treated his patient, wifliout adding 
hi# fa'eacription. Indueed by the genew 
xapute, ta which this supposed dmg was at that 
to^e. several Jews, both , ^ Italy a»d France, fcnnd 
out the art bf imitating mummy so exactly, that 
they, for a long; time, deceived all Europe. This 
they did by drying dj«|d bodies in ovens, aftw 
' having prepared diem widi myrrh, aloes, and 
bitumen. iSdM,, however, lyhe request for mummies 
ooudnued, and a variii^y of cures were daily asreibed 
to them, ^t length, f^rseus wrote a treatise on 
total iuefficacy in physic; land showed 
!^bdir j|llw8e in loading the stomach, to the exclu- 
ffMi^re ; efficacious medicines*, Prom that 
.time, ti^^.|'^(h*ta|ion began to dedine; the Jews 
j^srenttnui^ counterfeits, and dm tra^ re- 

toi^lted entire to Jbe JEgyptians, whep' b vras^no 
vkmgdr qf sabte* The inAiwtry of saaatng after 
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fa nHiiOtoies^ il^ litot fte twaf 

tbe and, wWdi tb«y ftuiy do woeks log«totff, 
witooot Sodiog n «mnt«d. |J^ 

III a iiole fffoam opi»aliOf, of ^^g^btoee §m 
to depto, (ybey doKieiid toto il^ by bolto ^ 
ptobed at' pi^or' int^sdfi' 
of dodtog' wbttt/tbey "s^ 
welts, «s 

white friW’Stoae, which 
a few, feet Itoto^r the 
one gets to the ‘ "‘^^’^--^■ 



times forty feet beiaw<;^^ 
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sqaare openings/ po oadtyide, jtoto passages of 
or fifteen feet wide, and these lead to idiito^befo 
fifteen or twenty fitot square. '|%eee ato tdf bewq 
out of.the rock ; and to each of toe catt6emat» ape 
to be found several of these aperttocMs, 
nicating with each other. They dxtoifd g iptoit 
way undto; ground, soas to be hader top' fhy of 
Memphis, and in a toapDet^ to uadeitouto its 
environs. '.,■' _ ■ 

In some th toe itoambto^s, toe walls toe adtonol 
with fignies and hieroglypbics f in otoeiwi toe ronio-' 
mies are fouito to tombs, round toe aparttoetit fad- 
tewed out to toe rod; Thtofe tombs toe* upright, 
and 'rot^toto toe sbh^ itoini with bis arnit 
ftretdl^;^ ototoe found; BWd throe 

to toe;‘'grrotrd'iiiutobro,'''iia wtoidew:<^to;v'.to?l‘te 
'cMto'' 'rovered' :Wito‘ ,'bihiiiton. ' 
wrappsro,. ^ arc i'eovroed'; tol -'ovto;"itolif'45i;^ety. 'M 
'tonamrols.'' ■ 1%^ toh 'toaae 'of) ^ ‘ 


adorned :tohb ;figiwes,'toid.' tol-':*b^ toatoi’' hod 
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dbaractera «r« 
tb^e coffins are ^t^ed into 
but the he»il aloue la' iijstin- 
gtuafa^ ibe rest of the body is all of a piece, 
i^^i!Atiiated by a jpedeMbid>. white are some 
iiri^^eir arms bangiog^ dowu'; ' and it is by tliese 
tawrks th<|t Uie bodies of persons of. iauk aredis* 
tinguisl^ from those of Uie meaaer< Order. These 
are .generally found lying on the floor, -without 
any profusion of ornaments ; and in some chambers 
the mammies are found indiscriiniaately piled upon 
each tdher, and buried in the sand: 

Many mummies are found lying on the!r backs ; 
their h^ds turned to the north, and their hands 
placed on the belly. The bands of linen, with 
svhich these were swathed, are found to be more 
than a thousand yards long ; and, of consequeme^ 
the number of circumvolutions they make ahWt 
the body muat have been amazing. These were 
performed by beginning at the head, and ending 
at the feet ; ‘ but they contrived it so as to avoid 
covering the face. However, when the ffice is 
entirely uncovered, it moulders into dust immediately 
upon the admission of the air. When, therefore, 
it is preserved entire, a slight coyeiing of cloth is 
so disposed over it, that the Jhape of the eye, the 
nose, and the mouth, are seen ander it. Some: 
maiamies have been found with a long beard> and 
. hair |1M reaclied down to the mid-teg^ naite of a 
surprising kpgth, and some gilt, or at le^ painted 
of a gold dilpoir, Some are found with bands upon 
the breast, covered with hieroglyphics, in gold, 
silver^, of in . green ;> and, some with; fotelary i^s,> 
apd odher ja^j^ wifotn foieir body. A 
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^ piece of iidjto#- fees oiteu Ibtiid ttnddp : 
their toij^a, of ebeut two pisjicleit valao ; and, 
for this reattoti;, the Arabians spoil aU <|ie statamies 
they meet with. In order to get at the ^gold. ' p 
But, al^ngh art, cw accidentj has thus been 
found to preserve dead bodies entir4 il tnai^ by no 
means be supposed that it is capable ol pi^rvlng 
the exact form and lineaments of the ^deeemd 
person.' Those bodies which are. found drt|d Away 
in the deserts, or in some particuhr church'-yards,: 
are totally deformedrood scarcely any lineamenhi 
remain of their external structure. Nor are,#ie 
mummies^reserved by embalming, in a bettar con* 
ditioH. The flesh is dried away, hardened, hiid 


hi^n; undera variety of bandages ; the bowefa, as 
ji^en, are lotafiy reinoved ; and fromhdnce, 
perfect of them, we see onlj' a Shape* 
of skin discoloured ; and even tiie fea- 


tures scarcely distinguishable. The 'art is, there- 
fore, an effort rather of preserving the substance 
than the likeness of the deceased ; and has, con- 


sequently, not been brought to its highest pitch of 
perfection. It appears from a muinmy, not long 
since dug up in France, that the art of embalming 


was more completely understood in the : western 
world than even in Pgypt. This mummy, which 
was dug up at Auvergne, was an ama>!^iiiig instance 
of their skill, and is one of .the most curious reliques 
in the art of preservation. As sdme pwsants, in 
that part of the world, where digging in a field 
f .Riop, within about twenty-six paces of 'ttie jhigh- 
way,. between that and the river dis- 

covered a tomb, about a-' foot and a bul^ beneath 
tbe surface; U mif of- two ; 
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’s.& zssrLa. -W tofflb *<».«( *«“ 

-*«lf wfcrf. ^">* **!**¥■ ^^ iioli*li« 

' |liev<SMf 0 r bsMi been poIi«B«®> 

**“■* f *^‘*11, 

wai bliiced ^ teid*n coffiit, fm ie«t 

S. r<4 fi»r«>™ 

liiirli It wa» ttot «m^ »A tbe foi» 0i 

^ oh\<me, fflse « broad at ^ 

!!i ZSi with a fid that fitted on hke a an«ff- 
tH^tT hinge. This oo^er had two holes 
to it each of about twO itiches kmp, and yety 
ftfled with a sobstance resembling ^terj 
Sr^rw^^Tpurposeintend^l. --- 
Wid^ dds coffin was a mummy, m the bjg 
and roost perfect presereatiou. Tha «>teri^l|^d«» 

«f L wfltowK *"*“ *'*J? ”**** *"’ 
ttiiigiM d»y- ?”»»' JS^uodfr- 

l^oed > «*r« d»lli, i" f«n” of • 
t#> Airt*. or *»o«. «f «'» 

teiwrt-i Sen^ *^ 1 ,*' '""im&m'L waddling 
a dart, of Ite body, life «. .nhot^ f^ng 

.« dnottw, which 

«l«initiw, Ac and tan* 

*« c««»d WA two cay.; *« fod •"» 

^ : *i«Wt nny yarticntar tandagcf tad^ 
wta co^ »iA an «wn«lic onta 

d^i^h thick • When these wbye removed^ 
:^'c -ndt-l A *»*. aching cojdd 

ta'Aiarc aCmMiidg ttaa 

i*^hide, dod^ ^«^^^ ^ It ar 

Um had been d0ad ii4hijt «f ^ wciwg®. 
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«H tbe fi^ittniy colicnf of ; 

tiie visa^, hdwewfifi vms olf a bt^ou^ hm, 
belly fie^ted to ^ teach; ^ Ibe ^pitite 
fle&thte, e:!0Cet»t thote of the idgs aid i^ ; , ^ 
'ifiogeia liretched- forib of ihenmelvee liii 
ia w,arcb. The nuls still coqtrnoed entb%; ^ a^ aft 
die taaHta of the Jorats^ ho^ in the^ngei!!^^ pt^ 
of Uie bsmcht; and the scdea of the 
fectly vMhIe. The bones of thO atnts andlega 
soft and pKant f but, on the contrary, o^;4iffe; 
dean preserved their rigidity ; the hair, Which oidj^ 
covered the back of the beady was of a chesadfoOliir, 
and about two inches long. The pericianitini at 
top was separated from the sknll, by an incision, 
in order to open it for the introducing^ proper im< 
matics in die place of the brain, where they were 
found mked with clay. The teethe the tsoj^ad, 
and the ears, were sdi preserved in perfodt form. 
The intestines were not taken ouiaf die body, but 
remained pliant and entire, as in ft frcsli sh^ect ; 
and the br«n^ was made to rise add foil like a pair 
of bellows ; the embalming preparation had a very 
strong and pungent smell, whidi the body preserved 
for moie than a monUi alter it was exposed to 
the air. This odour was percmvOd wherever the 
mummy was laid aldiou^ it remained there but 
a very sbmrt time, it was even pretended that die 
peasants of Ihe neighbouring village^ were hrcoiii- 
' ' moded by it. If one tahehed either ^ .mhinmy, 
or any pm?t of the piej^ration, the; han^i smeliM 
bf it for seveirf hosria fftraf, aWil^^ 
watery tfikit wtne, ^;vlni^; ’ mummy; 
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biakvini'.rem&i^n^ exposed for some ipwjtlw to tlw 
.euriosity of the poWiCj began to suffer soniei mutila- ^ 
^tions. 4. pext of the .skin of the foreh^d was 
'cut off; the teeth were drawn out, and some 
a^lfmpts were made to' "pull away the tongte. It 
Was, therefbre, put into a glass case, and shortly 
after <raasmitted to tlie King of Fiance's cabinet,,* 
at Paris. 

There are many reasons to believe this to be the 
body of a person of the highest distinction ; how- 
ever, no marks remain to assure us either of the 
quality of the person, or the time of his dcecase. 
Tbere only are to be seen some irregular figures pn 
the coffin ; one of which represents a kind of star. 
There were also some singular characters upon the 
bandages, which were totally defaced by tliose 
who had torn them away. However, H should 
seem that it !»ad remained for several ages in this 
state, since the first years immediately succeeding 
the interment, ore usually those in which the body 
is most liable to decay. It appears also to he a much 
more perfect method of embalming than that of the 
Egyptians ; aS in this the fiesti continues with its 
elasticity and colour, the bowels remain entire, and 
the joints have almost the pliancy which they liad 
when the person was alive. Upon the wliole, it is 
]|>robable that a much less tedious' preparation 
than that used by the Egyptians would have suf- 
ficed- to keep the body from fputrc&ctic^ ; and 
that an injection of petreoleum inwardly, and a 
layer of asphaltum without, would have sufficed to • 
have' made a mummy ; and it is remarkable that 
'Auvetgnte, where this was found, afib^ds these two 
subslauce* in sufficient plenty. This art, tliereforh. 
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might be brought to greater perfection than it has 
arrived at hitherto, were the m^t worth preserving. 
But mankind have long since grown wiser in this 
respectj and think it unnecessary to keep by them 
a deformed carcase^ which, instead of aiding their 
magnificence, must only serTe to mortify their 
pride. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Animals. 

Leaving man, we now descend to the lower 
ranks of animated nature, and prepare to examine 
the life, manners, and characters of these our 
humble partners in the creation. But, in such a 
wonderful variety as is diffused around us, where 
shall we begin ? The number of beings endued 
with life as well as we, seems, at first view, infinite. 
Not only the forest, the waters, the air, teem 
with animals of various kinds; but almost every 
vegetable, every leaf, has millions of minute 
inhabitants, each of which fill up the circle of 
its allotted life, and some are found objects of 
the greatest curiosity. In this seeming exube- 
rance of animals, it is natural for ignorance to lie 
down in hopeless, uncertainty, and to declare what 
requires labour to particularize to be utterly in- 
scrutable. It is otherwise, however, with the 
active and searching mind ; no way intimidated 
with the immense variety, it be^s the task of 
numbering, grouping, and classing all the various 
kinds that fell within its notice ; finds every day 
vox,. II. K 
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new rdatiQDS between the several parts of the 
creation^ acquires the art of considering several at ' 
a time under one point of view; and, al last, 
begins to find that the variety is neither so great 
nor oo insontable as was at first imagined. As 
in a clear night, the number ot the stars seems 
infinite ; yet, if we sedulously attend to each in . 
its place, and regularly class them, they will soon / 
be found to diminish, and come within a very 
scanty computation. 

Method is one of the principal helps in natural 
history, and without it very little progress can 
be made in this science. It is by that alone we 
can hope to dissipate the glare, if I may so express 
it, which arises from a multiplicity of objects at 
once presenting themselves to the view. It is 
method that fixes the attention to one point, and 
leads it, by slow and certain degrees, to leave no 
part of nature unobserved. 

All naturalists, therefore, have been very careful 
in adopting some method of classing or grouping 
the several parts of nature ; and some have written 
books of natural history with no other view. 
These methodical divisions some have treated 
with contempt,* not considering that books, in 
general, are written with opposite views : some 
to be read, and some only, to be occasionally con- 
suited. The methodists, in natural history, seem 
to he content with the latter advantage, and have 
sacrificed to order alone, all the delights of the 
subject, all (he arts of heightening, awakening, 
or continuing curiosity. But they certainly have 

f Baffon in fais. Introduction, Ac> ' 
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tlie same ttse iii science that a dictiionary lias tik 
langn^gC ; %ut wtti this diffel^ce' that in a dic- 
tionary we proceed from the name to the defini- 
tion ; in a systeiri of natural hititory; we proceed 
from the definition to find out tte thiri^. Without 
the aid of system^ nature must still hare laifi 
undistinguished like furniture in a Itimber-rhom ; 
every thing we wish for is there. Indeed, but we 
know not where to find it. If, for instance, in a 
morning excursion, I find a plant, Or an inject, 
the name of which I desire to ledrn ; or, perhaps, 
am curions to know whether already known*) in 
this inquiry I can expect information only from 
one of these systems, which, being cohched in a 
methodical form, quiiikly directs me to ' wliat I 
seek for. Thus we will suppose that our inquirer 
has met with a spider, and that he has never seen 
such an insect before. He is taught by the writer 
of a system * to examine whether it lias wings, 
and lie finds that it has none. He, therefore, is 
to look for it among the winglei^ insects. Or the 
Aptera, as Linnteus calfs tbeiu ; he then is to see 
wheth*-*!’ the head and breast make one part of the 
body, or are disunited : he finds thCy make one : 
he is then to reckon the number offset and eyes ; 
and he finds that it has eight of each. The 
insect, thei«fore, must he either a scoipion or a 
spider ; but he lastly examines its feelers, which 
he finds elavated, or clubbed ; and, by all these 
marks, he at last discovers it to be a spider J Of 
spiders there are many sorts ; and, by reading the 
description of ^ch, the inquirer will learn the 

* Linns&usii 

K 2 
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name of that which he desires to know. With 
tlie |>^e of the insect he is also directed to those 
anthora that have given any account of and 
the page. where that account is to be found; by 
this means he may know, at pnce what has , been 
i^id of that animal by others,, and what there is of 
noyelty in ^he resnlt of his own researches. 

Hence it will appear how useful those systems 
in natural history are to the inquirer ; but, ^«Ying 
given them all their merits it would be wrong not 
to observe^ that they have in general been very 
much abused, 't'hcir authors^ in general seem to 
think that they are improvers of natural history, 
when in reality they are but guides ; they seem to 
bWt that they are adding to our knowledge, 
while they are only arranging it. These authors, 
also, seem to think that the reading of their 
works and systems is the best method to attain a 
knowledge of nature. But, setting aside the im* 
possibility of getting through whole volumes of a 
dry, long catalogue, the multiplicity of whose 
contents is too great for even the strongest 
memoiy ; such works rather tell us the names than 
tile history of the creature we desire to inquire 
after. In these dreaiy pages, evmy insect, or 
plant, that has a name, makes as distinguished a 
figure as the most .wonderful, or the mpst useful. 
The tnie end of study ing nature is to make a just 
selectidjo, to find those parts of it that most conduce 
to our plekspie mr convenience, and to leavp the 
re^t in negle^. But these systems, employing, 
the same degree of attention upon all, give us no 
opportttftities of knowing which most deserves 
attention; and he who .tos made his knowledge 
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from sucifa «y^n>s‘ Oiily, liasi liis memory croW^edl 
with a niamibet of“tiriffing’, or minute particulars, 
which it should be his busiuesp and bis labour 
to forget. These books, as vmis ^id before, 
are useful to be cdnsulted, but they a.te very unhe- 
cessary to be read ; no inquires: into nature should, 
be without one of them ; and wifoout any doubt 
Linnastts deserves the preferenOe. 

One foult more, in almost all the^ systematic 
writera, and that which leads ipe to the sulgect 
of the present chapter, is, that seeing the nece^ity 
of methodical distribution in some parts of nature, 
they have introduced it into all. Finding tht 
utility of arranging plants, birds, or insects, they 
have arranged quadrupeds also with the same 
assiduity ; aad although the number of these is so 
few as not to exceed two hundred,* they have 
darkened the subject with distinctions and divi- 
sions, which only serve to puz*le and perplex. 
All method is only useful in giving perspicuity, 
where the subject is either dark or copious: but 
with regard to quadrupeds, the number is but 
few ; many of them we are well acquainted with 
by habit ; and the rest may very readily be known 
without any method. In treating of such, there- 
fore, it would be useless to confound the reader 
with a multiplicity of divisions; as quadrupeds 
are conspicuous enough to obtain the second rank 
in nature, it becomes us to be acquainted with, 
at leart, the names of them all. However, as 
there are naturalists who have gained a name from 

* In Dr. S1 mw* 8 Gmeral Zoology, th^Biunber quadrupeda, 
not including the cetaceous and seal trdleft, amoaDt to, fire huar. 
dred and twelve, braidea their varieties. 
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the eiiTOlleiice of ihdr methoda^ in chupeing thete 
ammatej some i^ders may desire to have a know-* 
ledge of what has been laboriously inventhd for 
their inshf^ction. 1 will Just take leave, tiiere- 
fore, to mention the most applauded methods of 
chtssing animals, as adopted by Ray, Klein, and 
liinmeus^' for it often happens, that the terms which 
have been long used in a science, though frivolous, ^ 
become, by prescription, a part of the science itself. 

Ray, after Aristotle, divides all animals into 
two kinds; those which have blood and those 
which are bloodless. In the last class he places 
all the insect tribes. The former he divides into 
such as breathe through the lungs, and such as 
breathe through gills ; these last comprehend 
the fishes. In those which breathe through ,the 
lungs, some have the heart composed of two 
ventricles, and some have it of one. Of the last 
are all animals of the cetaceous kind, all ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds, and serpents. Of those that 
have two ventricles, some are oviparous, which 
are the birds; and some viviparous, which are 
quadrupeds. The quadrupeds he divides into such 
as have a hoof, and such as are claw*footed. 
Those with the hoof, he divides into such as have 
it undivided, such as have it cloven, and such as 
have the hoof divided into more parts, as the rhi- 
noceros, and bippopotamos. Animals with the 
cloveh hoof, he divides into such as chew the cud, 
as the cow and the sheep ; and such as are not 
rumipant, as the bog. He divides those animals 
that chew the cud, into four kinds : the first have 
hollow horps, which they never shed, as the cow ; 
the second is of a iess species, and is of the sheep 
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kind j tbe third is of the goat kind j and the l^t, 
which have solid horns, and shed them annnaii:^, 
are of the deer kind. Coining to the claw -footed 
animals, he finds some with large claws, resem- 
bling the fingers of the human handi and these 
he makes the ape kind. Of thp others, some have 
the foot divided in two, and have a claw to each 
division ; these are the camel kind. The elephant 
makes a kind by itself, as its claws are covered 
over by a skin.' The rest of the numerous tribe 
of claw-footed animals, he divides into two kinds ; 
the analogous, or such as resemble each other; 
and the anomalous, which differ from the rest. 
The analogous claw-footed animals, are of two 
kinds ; they have more than two cutting teeth in 
each jaw, such as the lion and the dog, which 
are carnivorous; or they have but two cutting 
teeth in each jaw, and these are chiefly fed upon 
vegetables. The carnivorous kinds are divided 
into the great and the little. The great carnivo- 
rous animals are divided into such as have a short 
snout, as the cat and the lion ; and such as have 
it long and pointed, as the dog and the wolf. 
The little claw-footed carnivorous animals, differ 
from the great, in having a proportionably smaller 
head, and a slender body, that fits them for 
creeping into holes, in pursuit of their prey, like 
worms ; and they are therefore called the vermin 
kind. 

We see, from this sketch of division and sub- 
division, hOw a subject, extremely delightful and 
amusing in itself, may be darkened, and rendered 
disgusting. But, hotwiUistanding, Ray seems to 
be one of the most simple distiibutors ; and his 
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metl^ is still/ and imR without reastb^, adopted 
by (many. Such as have been at the trouble to 
I^n this method;, will certainly find it nseftil; 
nor would we be ' thought, in the least, to take 
from Its merits ; all we contend for is, that the 
same information may be obtained by a pleasanter 
and an easier mefood. 

It was the great success of Ray’s method that 
soon after produced such a variety of attempts in 
the same manner ; but almost all less simple, and 
more obscure. Mr. Klein’s method is briefly as 
follows : he makes the power of changing place, 
the characteristic mark of animals in general ; and 
he takes their distinctions from their aptitude and 
fitness for such a change. Some change place by 
means of feet, or some similar contrivance ; others 
have wings and feet : .some can change place only 
in water, and have only fins ; some go upon earth, 
without any feet at all ; some change place, by 
moving their shell; and some move only at a 
certain time of the year. Of such, however, as do 
not move at all, he takes no notice. The quadrtipeds 
that move chiefly by means of four feet upon 
land, be divides into two orders. The first are 
the hoofed kind ; and the second the claw kind. 
Each of these orders is divided into four families. 
The first family of the hoofed kind are the 
sin^e hoofed, such as the horse, ass, &c. The 
second family are such as have the hoof doven 
into two parts, such as the cow, &c. The third 
family have the hoof divided into three parts ; 
and in this family is found only the ihinoceros. 
The fourth family have the' hoof divided into .five 
parts; and in this is only to be found the ele- 
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))hattt. With respect to the dawed kiod, Ihe Anri: 
family oomprefaeeds those that have bat two 
clawe m each footj as the camel ; the second 
family have three claws ; the third, fonr ; and the 
fourth, five. This method of taking the distinc- 
tioqs of animals from the organis of motion, is 
'ingenious ; but it is, at the same time, incomplete : 
dud, besides the divisions into which it most 
necessarily fiill, is inadequate ; since, for mstance, 
in his family with two claws, there is but one 
animal; whereas, in his &mily with five daws, 
there are above a hundred. 

Brisson, who lias laboured this subject with 
great accuracy, divides animated nature into nine 
classes ; namely, quadrOpeds ; cetaceous animals, 
or those of the whale kind; birds; reptiles, or 
those of the serpent kind ; cartilaginous fishes ; 
spinous fishes; shelled animals; insects; and 
worms. He divides the quadrupeds into eighteen 
orders; and takes their distinctions from the 
number and form of their teeth. 

But of all those whose systems have been adopted 
and admired, Linnaeus is the foremost ; as, with a 
studied brevity, his system comprehends tlm greatest 
variety in the smallest space. 

According to him, the first distinction of animals 
is to be taken from their internal structure. 
Some have the heart with two ventricles, and 
hot red blood ; namely, quadrupeds and birds. 
The quadrupeds: are viviparous, and the bir^ 
oviparous. 

^me hare heart with but one ventricle, 

and cold red Idood ; nmnely, am|diihHt And fishes. 
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Tbe.aBiphibia are furnished with lm§» i the fishes,, 
with gills. 

Some have the heart with mie ventricle, and 
cold white serum; namely, insects and worms: 
the Insects have feelers ; and the worms, holders. 

The distinctions of quadrupeds. Or animals with 
paps, as he calls them, are taken from their teeth. 
He divides them into seven orders : to which Ke 
gives names that are not easy of trandation: 
Primates, or principles, with four cutting tee^h in 
each jaw; Bruta, or brutes, with no cutting 
teeth; Per®, or wild beasts, with generally six 
cutting teeth in each jaw ; Glires, or dormice, 
with two cutting teeth, both above and below; 
Pecora, or cattle, with many cutting teeth above, 
and none below ; Bellu®, or beasts, with tlie fore 
teeth blunt; Cetc, or those of the whale kind, 
with cartilaginous teeth. 1 have hut just sketched 
out this system, as being, in its own nature, 
the closest abridgment. It would take volumes 
to dilate it to its proper length. The names of 
the different animals, and their classes, alone 
makes two thick octavo volumes ; and yet nothing 
is given but the slightest description of each. 
I have omitted all criticism, also, upon the 
accnracy of the preceding systems ; this has 
been done, both by Bufion and Daubenton, not 
with less truth than humour; for they had too 
much good sense not to see the al^urdity of 
multiplying the terms of science to no end; 
and disappointing our curiosity rather with a 
catalogue of nature’i varieties than a history of 
nature. 
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I Instead, therefore, of taking the osemory and 
'teazing the patienee with sndi a variety of divisions 
and sub^ visions, 1 will take leave to dass the pro- 
ductions oS nature in the most obvious, though not 
in the most accurate manner, la natural history, 
of all other sciences, there is the least danger of 
. obscurity. In morals, or in metaphysics, every 
defi'Htion must he precise, because those 6cieiic«B 
are built upon definitions ; but it Js otherwise in 
those subjects where the exhibition of the olyeet 
itself is always capable of correcting the erref. 
Thus it may often happen that in a lax system sdf 
natural history, a creature may be ranked among 
quadrupeds that belongs more properly to the 
fish or the insect classes. But that can produce 
very little confusion, and every reader can thus 
make a system the most agreeable to his own ima- 
gination. It will be of no manner of consequence 
whether we call a bird or an insect, a quadruped, 
if we are careful in marking all its distinctions: 
the uncertainty in reasoning, or thinking, that 
these approximations of the different kinds of ani- 
mals produce, is but very small, and happens but 
very rarely ; whereas the labour that naturalists 
have been at to keep the kinds asunder, has been 
excessive. This, in general, has given birth to 
that variety of systems which wp have just men- 
tioned, ^ch of which seems to be almost as good 
as the preceding. 

Taking, Uterefore, this latitude, and using 
.method only where it contributes to conciseness or 
perspicuity, we shall ditide animated nature into 
four classes ; namely, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
and insects. All ffiese seem in general pretty well 
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cHiljliiguisiied from eaiih otfier by nattre ; ilheri 
i^'ieveral iiuitmices in which we Can sc^rcdy leli 
whether it is a bird or a quadruped that 'we are 
dxmt to etatnine; whether it is a fish or an insect 
tbtit offers to our curiosity. Nature is varied by 
Imperceptibie gradations^ so that no fine can be 
drawn between any two ctesses of its productions, 
and no definition made to comprehend them all. 
However, the. distinctions between these classes 
are sufficiently marked, and their encroachments 
upon each other are so rare, that it will be sufficient 
particularly to apprize the reader when they happen 
to be blended. 

There are many quadrupeds that we are well 
acquainted with ; and of those we do not know 
we shall form the most clear and distinct conceptions, 
by being told wherein they differ, and wherein 
they resemble those with which we are familiar. 
Each class of quadrupeds may be ranged under 
some one of the domestic kinds, that may serve 
for the model by which we are to form some kind 
of idea of the rest. Thus we may say that a tiger 
is of the cat kind, a wolf of the dog kind, because 
there are some rude resemblances between each ; 
and a person who has never seen the wild animals 
will have some incomplete knowledge of their 
figure from the tame ones. On the contrary, I 
1 yrill not, as some systematic writers have done,* 
say tlmt the bat is of the human kind, or a hog of 
the horse kind, merely because there is some resem- 
blance in their teeth, or their paps. For, although 
tiNis. muy be stryung mough, yet a person who has 


* Limuei Syst. 
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'tnever seen a Imt or a hog^^ wi$i never !(bm any jnsi 
(inception of eitber, by being to}d of thffi minute 
minilitude* In shorty the method in classing qua^ 
drupeds shordd be taken from tbmr n^t striking 
resemblances; and where these do not offer, wc$ 
shall not force the similitude, but leave, the animal 
4o be described as a solitary species. The nund^ 
of quadrupeds is so few that, Jndeed without 
any method whatever, there is no great d^ger of 
confusion. 

All quadrupeds, the number of whidi^ accorduig 
to Buffon, amounts to but two hundred, may Iw 
classed in the following manner. 

First, those of the Horse kind. This cksa 
contains the Horse, the ‘Ass, and the Zebra. fMT 
these, none have horns ; and their hoof is of one 
solid piece. 

The second class are those of the Cow kind; 
comprehending the Urus, the Bu&Io, the Bison, 
and the Honaasas. These have cloven faoo&, and 
chew the cud* 

The third class is that of the She^ kind ; with 
cloven hoofs, and chewing the cud like the limner. 
In this is comprehended the Sheep, the Goat, the 
Lama, the Vigogne, the Gazella, the Guiima-deefi 
and all of a simitar forip. 

The fourth class is that of the Deer kind ; with 
cloven hoofs, and with solid horns, that are shed 
every year. T^ class contains the Elk, the Rein-* ’ 
deer, the Stag, the Buck, the Roe<>bu<A, and the 
Axis. 

The fiffh clam comprehends all those of Hog 
kind, the Peccary, and the Babyrouesaa. 
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The MXth class is that numerous one of the Cat 
kimj. This comprehends the Cat, the |jion, the 
Panther, the Leopard, the Jaguar, the, Cougar, the 
Jaguiurette, the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Cata- 
ilbtinntain . These are all carnivorous, and furnished 
With crooked claws, Which they can sheath and 
hnsheath at pleasure. 

The seventh class is that of the Dog kind, car- 
nivorous, and furnished with claws like the former, 
but which they cannot sheath. This class com- 
prehends the Dog, the Wolf, the Pox, the Jackall, 
the Isatis, the Hyena, the Civet, the Gibet, and 
the Genet.. 

' The eighth class is that of the Weasel kind, 
with a long small body, with five toes, or claws, on 
each foot ; the first of them separated from the 
rest like a thumb. This comprehends the Weasel, 
the Martin, the Pole-cat, the Ferret, the Mangoust, 
tire Vansire, the Ermine, with all the varieti^ of the 
American Moufettes. 

The ninth class is that of the Rabbit kind, with 
two large cutting teeth in each jaw. This com- 
prehends the Rabbit, the Hare, the Guinea-pig, 
all the various species of the Squirrel, the Dor- 
mouse, tlie Marmotte, the Rat, the Mouse, Agouti, 
the Paca, Ihc Aperea, and the Tapeti. 

‘ The tenth class is that of the Hedge-bc^ kind. 
With claw feet, and covered with prickles, compre- 
hending the Hftdge-hog and the Porcupine, the 
Couando, and the Urson, 

The eleventh class is that of the Tortoise kind, 
covered with a shell, or s^es. This comprehends 
Uie Tortoise, the Pangolin, and the Pbataguin. 
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The twdifth is of the OUer^ or ampkibious kbd> 
comprehending the Otter, the Beaver, the Iksman, 
the Morse, and the Seal. 

The thirteenth class is that of tfte Ape aiid 
Monkey kinds, with bands, and feet resemlding 
hands. 

v. The fourteenth class is that of winged quaditi» 
peds^ or the Bat kind, containing the Bat, the 
Plying Squirrel, and some other varieties. 

The animals which seem to approach no other 
kind, either in nature, or in form, but to make 
each a distinct species in itself, are the followir^^ 
the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamcw, 
the Cameleopard, the Camel, the Bear, the Badger, 
the Tapir, the Cabrai, ‘the Coati, the Anther, 

’ the Tatou, and lastly the Sloth. 

All other quadrupeds, whose names are not set 
down, will be found among some of the above- 
mentioned classes, and referred to that w'hich they 
most resemble. When, therefore, we are at a loss 
to know the name of any particular animal, by 
examining which of the known kinds it most 
resembles, either in shape, or in hoofs, of claws; 
and then, examining the particular description, we 
shall be able to discover not only its name, but its 
history. I have already said that all methods of 
this kind are merely arbitrary, and that nature 
makes no exact distinction between her productions. 
It is iiard, for instance, to tell whether we ought 
lo refer the Civet to the dog or the cat kind ; hut, 
if we know the exact history of the civet, it is no 
' great matter to which kind we shall jiidge it to 
bear the greatest resemUance. It is enough that 
a distribution of this kind excites in us some rude 
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ouUines of the make^ or some marked similitudes, 
in the nature of these animals ; but, to know them'*'' 
with any precision, no system, or even description 
will serve, since the animal itself, or a good print of 
it, must be seen, and its history be read at length, 
before it can be said to be known. To pretend to 
say that we have an idea of a quadruped, because , 
we can tell the number, or the make of its teeth, or 
its paps, is as absurd as if we should pretend to dis- 
tinguish men by the buttons of their clothes. In- 
deed it often happens that the quadruped itself 
can be but seldom seen ; that many of the more 
rare kinds do not come into Europe above once in 
an age, and some of them have never been able to 
bear the removal ; in such a case, therefore, there is 
no other substitute but a good print of the animal 
to give an idea of its figure ; for no description 
whatsoever can answer this purpose so w'oll, as I 
have just observed. Mr. Locke, with his usual 
good sense, has observed, that a drawing of the 
animal, taken from the life, is one of the best 
methods of advancing natural history ; and yet, 
most of our modern systematic writers are content 
rather with describing. Descriptions, no doubt, will 
go some way towards giving an idea of the figure 
of an animal ; but they are certainly much (he longest 
way about, and, as they are usually managed, much 
the most obscure. In a drawing we can, at a 
single glance, gather more instruction than by a 
day's painful investigation of methodical systems, 
where we are told the proportions with great 
exactness, and yet remain ignorant of the totality. 

In (act, this method of dracribing all things is a 
&uit hat infected many of our books, that 
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treai Oil the wleanel* ttrts, for this last 'rtuSy 
afteiopt, to teach by ttords iftbat is ohly to be 
learnt by practice or inapectibh. Most of oar 
dictionaries^ and Wridiei’of arts and %riences/alte 
guilty of this error. Suppose/ for instance, it be 
requisite to mention the manner of rtiiSfei»g shoes, 
it is pl^n that all the verbal iiisiructiotts h) the 
Wi)itd will n.;ver give an adequate idCa of this 
humble art, or tearli a man to become a '<hoe-maker. 
A day or two in a shoe-maker's shop will atrtWer 
the end better than a whole folio of instruction, whffch 
only serves to oppress the learner with the wel^t 
of its pretended importance. We have lately seen 
a laborious w'ork cariied 'Hi at Paris, with thls'otiily 
intent of teaching all ihe trades by description : 
however, the design at first blush seems to be ill 
considered , and it is probable that very fewr 
adianlagcs wiH be derived from so laborious an 
undertaking. With regard to the desi nptioiis in 
natural history, these, without all question, under 
the direction of good sense, are necessary ; toit 
stiH they should be wHhifi pn^r hounds; 
and, where a thing may be much more easily shown 
than described, the exhibition should ever precede 
the account 
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a 

Of in general, cempar^ U Matu, 

Upo?f comparing the" various' afahne^ of the 
globe with each other, ireiMliai’tlitf^uadftipeds 
demand* i&e lUdh ^outucives; 

vot. n. *. 
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'copseqtieniiy^ «o«e first in cfnsmderatioQ, 
T&t nibiilitude Wtween the structure of their 
bodies and (uirs, those iostiucts which the^ enjoy 
in a sajperiof to Uie rest^ their oonsfant 

serfihes^ or their unceasing hostilities, aH render 
them the foremost objects of our curiosity, the most 
interesting parts of animated nature. These, 
however, although now so completely subdued, very 
probably, in the beginning, were nearer upon an 
eqnality with us, and disputed the possession of the 
earth. Man, while yet savage himself, was hut 
iS qualified to civilize the forest While yet 
naked, unarmed, and without shelter, every wild 
beast was a formidable rival : and the destruction 
of .such was die first employment of heroes. But, 
when be began to multiply, and arts to accumulate, 
he soon cleared the plains of the most noxious 
of these his rivals; a part was taken under his 
protection and care, while the rest found apreca« 
rious refuge in the burning desert, or the howling 
wilderness. 

From being rivals, quadrupeds have now become 
the assistants of man ; upon them he ‘devolves the 
most laborious employments, and finds in them 
patient and humble coadjutors, ready to obey, and 
content with the smallest retribution, it was not, 
however, without long and repeated efforts (hat 
the independent spirit of these animals was broken ; 
for the savage freedom, in wild animals, is gene- 
rally found to pass down through several genera- 
tions before it is totally subdued. Those cats and 
dogs that are taken from a state of natural wildness 
in the forest, stifi transnnt their fierceness to 
their yonng •' and, however concealed in general. 
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it breaks oift n^oii several occeskms. Thus nKe 
essidaity and apylicaticni mein in fcrlttf in^ them 
op, not only alters tlk^r disposl^on, bat their very 
forms; and the dilPetrenee betwj^ animals in a 
state of nature and domes^c tameness is so consi- 
derable, that M. BnSbn has taken this as a pnn- 
ctpai distinction in classing them. 

lb taking a cursoiy vieiv of form pf qua- 
drupeds,* we may easily percdivt that, of a|l the 
ranks of animated nature, they bear the nearest 
resemblance to man. This simlfitade iVill be fonpd 
more striking when, erecting themselves on their 
hinder feet, they are taught to walk forward in an 
upright posture. We then see that all their e^dtren 
mities in a manner correspond with ours and present 
us with a rude imitation of our own. In some 
of the ape kind (he resemblance is so striking, that 
anatomists are puzrzled to find in what part of the 
human body man's superiority consists ; and scarcely 
any but the metaphysician can draw the line that 
ultimately divides them. 

Bat, if we compare their internal structure with 
onr own the likeness will be found still to increase, 
and we shall perceive many advantages they enjoy 
in common with us, above the lower tribes of 
nature. Like us, they are placed above the class 
of birds, by bringing forth their yOung alive ; like 
ns, they are placed above tibe class Of fishes, by 
breathing through the lungs; like ns, they are 
placed above the class of insects, by having red 
‘blood circulating through their veins ; and kstly, 
like us, they are different from almost all the other 
classes of animated nature, bein^ i^ber whoBy or 
partly covered y^ith hair. IHbiUS nearfy are we 
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/ 8111% it iMy Ib^.iiottUed in thMe «diieii remaia. 
^i|lij|idnl^ 8 i ajRiil all lavm'* luads aif fniraaki^ 
at 'nont. > but ntha tortnents of immediate 
to («mmiatiter, and thia is but tiansient add 
aeqidtto^ ; man bas two sotitoes of calamity,*-vtoat 
be foreeaea, as wcdl as tliat which he feels ; 
to that, if his rewaid were to be in this Uhr alone, 
tbe% indeed, would he be of all bein^athe most 
wretobed., 

•^Tbe beads of qnadrupedi. thoQj^ dlffefmg' iiwiti 
each other, are in general adapted to their waj of 
living. In some it is sharp, toe better to lit the 
animal for turning up toe earth in which its food 
lies. In some il is long, in order to give a greater 
room for die olfactory nerves, as in dogs, who 
are to hunt and find out their prey by the scent. 
In others it is short and thick, as in toe lion, to 
increase the strength of toe jaw, and to fit it to'e 
better for combat. In quadrupeds, that feed upon 
grass, they are enabled to hold down their heads 
to toe ground, by a strong tendinous ligament, 
that runs from 4 he head to the middle of the back, 
l^is serves to raise the bead, although it has been 
held to toe ground for several hours, without any 
labour, or any assistance from the muscles of toe 
neck. 

The teeth of all animals are antirdy fitted to toe 
nature of their tood. Those of such as live upon 
flesh differ in every, respect from such as live upon 
veg^hles. In the latter they seem entirely made 
for gathering and brpising tiwir simple food, being 
edged before, and fitted for cutting I but broad 
towards toe badk of toe jai^f and fitted ppuuding. 



Ifi, tli« are abwrp befiawt^ 

jimA finia' |u!>l|dtog dividiiig. Ia 

,:-i^ vm, serve’ ae^,ffin4«toee8, na’ the 

. eii^ in iielb, liowever^ 

Ibeear^Mei^ tilKMe-tei^ wblcb' senes' for |;rm4ing 
aie i tbf >oaviiies' 

eC the c^^i^eaite sA as to l«% Otototfy thA jaws 
. aito hnm^t together. Theto‘WiH|iia|ltie» better 
sene tor comniiouting the (ooA ; but Ihef fabeoaiie 
;«mootb wi0 ege;; and, tor this* reason« eb| ahiilials 
labe a )(mi^ time to chew their food toaiK sttoh' as 
are in the vigour dpKfe. * ' .»* ' 

Their legs are* not bettor fitted than> their> t|ftetb 
to their respeotive wants or enjoyments. In'totne 
they are made^tor strength onfy, and to suppdlt a 
vast unwieldy firame,' without much flexihll^y hr 
beautiful proportion. Thus the legs of toe eto> 
phaut, the rhinoceros, and the sea-'horse, resemble 
pUlars r wei’e they made smaller, they would bn 
unfit tO; support the body; were they endowed 
wHb gr^er fieadlnhty or swifinass, that would be 
needless, as thi^ ; do not pursue^otber animals for 
toed ; and, conscioos of their own superior strength, 
there are none that toiey deign to avcud. Deers, 
hares, ai^ other ct^ufe^, that^;^ to find toto^: 
only in flight, have their legs made entirely tor 
speed,; they are slejU^ and nSirvous, , 'Wiere it not 
for this advantage, cveay carnivotohs animal would 
soon nmke theto a prey, and their laces would 
entkdy todln^ished.. Jl^t in the present st»to« eif 
nature, tom m^s of ibfe^y sue n^er ai^irliSrto 

' those'.’ of, '.offeiito>‘ ■ 

om 'i^ess; :''d*dyi'to'''^tle^ ''i»d' 
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^ Th«,feet «i| soiti% fWh 

Q9ie4e %,swi^|ii|r. ‘niTlie 

ie^her >’N«i 

ifieb'fooi^ like ^ gpGf» <0r f ^qcIb* bjf vrbieli Qmf 
fiwbi^ nyith great rapi^^n irai<»8e animals tiint 
a life of -bnstiUfcji and liw^ itfHwi »otbera< base 
liair feet armed witb e^i|» ilawa^ ifddnii wnne can 
shea^b and unsbeatb ^ will. Tbiwbv ntt *bn con- 
traiy, wbo lead peaceful lives, bava g<w«ia% 
boo&, which serve some as weapons ofdedmoa; 
and which in all are better < fitted fiar traversing 
extensive tracts of rugged country, than the claw 
foot of theUr pursuers. 

The stomach is generally propmritoned to the 
quaUty of the animaFs food, or the ease with whidi 
it is obtained. In those that lire upon fiesb and 
such nourislung substances, it is small and, glan- 
dular, affording such juices as are best adapted to 
digest its contents ; their intestines also are short 
and without fatness. On the contrary, such ani<* 
tnals as feed entirdy upon Vegetables, havh the 
stomach very large; and those who chew the cud, 
have no less than four stomachs, all which serve 
as so many laboratories, to prepare and turn their 
coarse fo^ into proper, nourishment. In Africa, 
where the plants alS^ greater nonrisbnient than 
in our temperate climat^ several animals, that 
wiffi ns have four stomasdis, have there bat hwo.***< 
However, in all animale the size of (he intestines 
is propottbned tn the nature of the fiuod ; where 
^at is furnished in hsrge quantities, the stonmch 
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liW^ |li#!(|Ai! 6 ^^i^|<l^^^|#lj s| ijA^ 

iH wildilMioit^ H i^^ipicli 

mom oim^a^/'iiHl %r*|iiteM(i^ ^'nmcii 

' ■ f ' ' '^ < ' ^ 

IQ tiiU ^ KMot Tm i^teit 

ooimoiftiMri IRw sn io jmngti 

tibo piflimi «n44ito fomM witkilbf 
%e «{Mni tbe j^mdvcll^nn of (Jbei t^h, 

Otr ibo (fbider ItntoclKio «0 treim. 
secnre ia their owh atreogtiv heitlitsr % frmU myi 
other qOadrt^eda oor yet «tl*dh ilNtt : KaiaiiiSfih to 
the greatest sttengthtMl dotted tha tno«t gmdlb 9 ^ 
harmless dispositionB ; without lybii tmse ettor*' 
moos creatures would he more than a match att 
the rest of the creation ; for what derUsto^ou mli^ 
imt euaue, were the elcphaut^ or the ihioacOros, OK 
the bufihlo, as fierce and as mkchievoua as tho 
tiger or the rat? In on^ to o^^fiOse these larger 
animals^ uud «» somo meauare U» |»refent their exu- 
herance^ there is a specieO of the earaivorons kiml^ 
of inferior strength indeed^ hut of prosier activityi 
and canning. The li<tm and the tiger geuerdll^ 
watch fior the hurgev kinds of pre^t, ahack them at 
some dsadvantage, and cosnmooijt Jamp upon 
them by smrprise. None ai tlm carmsomos kinds^ 
exoc^ the dog sdoite, wiH make>a vedUntary attache 
hut with tlio> odds <m thdr sida. They ai« ad 
cowmsds hy Wabase, and usually imtcli their pmy h)r< 
• a bound some hiihing place, sridommitinmpt-s 
ing to invade them openfy ; fim thO lahgor bcaata 
ace too powerfidi for them, *anid<tti«' i^ler tod' 
swift. , 
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^ ailtack B>iiQrs«$ mA. 

in are faJtfe i^- 

litks^W Wis ililiader; parts to 
.^jie^i^':" goes.roottd 

kl 3W>^> fit»H Wuo^ng Wf :C*I^ ;e«ima 
to the (jrhtaace.to iiaake, his spriiigj'; just iirt 

the.^ine the Ibn fittingsi^-t^^ horee lashes with 
hcK^h legs feo*a hehiM^ m general, the odds 
ar^ in hisifevear ; % fften happening that the 
1^ u aliHihed and strack ; motionless by the hlow> 
ikn.that he effects his jomp between tl« horse's 
shouldeis^ If the lion is stunn*^, and left sprawls 
ing, thse, hioJi®® ^scapes .without attempting to im- 
prove hif victory ; ! but if the lion suc(xe^, he 
stick to- his. pl^i and tears the horse in pieces 
in a very-ahbt*-"*^®* 

But it is not ailteng the lar^r amipals of the 
forest alone, that these hosaiities arc carried on ; 
there is a miijcter» and still more treacherotjs con- 
test between the lower rank of quadrupeds. The 
pantit^ hunts, for the ■shie®P goat ; the 

catamountain for the hare tee ralfoit; and the 
cat for tee squired or tee - mouse. In propor- 
tikk apjmal wants strength, it 

uses all ka asridauce. of patience, ateidnity, and 
cpnmiig, > Howevef, tee arts <tf teese to pursue, 
arej.not so gteat as the triik : ^ 

esc^ I so UMte power ofl destrdctioii in one 
dass is i|i6&nor to tho powor dif ^ety.;ip the othei!^ 

Imdii- 
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'jpet»pted«f Oft^lbeaatf 

ikf ptey, iti««Mdlv«8 troiild dt <me that 
mWmtmw iftVilMjr'‘4dMr()7ed U «iio> 

tiler, 

Few^vHMdniinttb sedk (Hew prey In the dey t^roe ; 
they are then generally deterred hf tiieir finue <k 
man in the inhalMted conhtriie^ and the exeee* 
nre heat of the soli m those extemh^e fhrests that 
lie towards tlie south, and in whieh they the 
undisputed tyrants. As sooh as the '^hemhig, 
dierefore, appeaft, the eamiviaroiis animahi tutire 
to their dens ; and the elephant, the horse, 'die 
deer, and all die hare kini^ these itioffenihe 
tenants the plain, make their appearaliee. But 
again, at night &il, the state of hostility b<^l» : 
die whole forest then echoes to a variety of diP* 
ferent boi^rli ngs. Nothing can be mow terrible than 
an African landscape at the close of evening : the 
deep-toned roarings of the lion ; the shHller yeil- 
ings of the tiger ; the Jackall, pursuing, by the 
scent, and haiking like a d(^ ; the bysena, with a 
note peculiarly solitary and dreadful; but above 
all, the hissing of the various kinds of serpents, 
that then begin their call, end, as 1 am assured, 
make a much louder symphony than the birds in 
our groves in a morning. 

Beasts of prey seldom devour each other ; nor 
can any diing hut the greatest degree of hanger 
induce them to it. What they chiefly sedi after, 
is the deer, or the goat ; those harmless creatures, 
•that, seem made to emhettish nature. Theim are 
either pursued or surprised, and offioud the most 
agreeable repast to their destroyers. The most 
nsual method, with even the fluri^ animals is to 
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iu^ crnoKb nem |^h {i^c^sief)t«dl 
iMt ftey i ^ ifvater, '<t*iNtre oM6 come 
nl^ftk ; mA them at anee #iMi a boaild. The 
lion a<l4 the tiger leap twenty feet at a apfitig ; 
and thie^ rather than thtfir awiftnoits or strength, 
i*' lirhat they have most to depend npon for a 
supply. TImre is scarcely one of the deer or hare 
kM, that is not very easily capalde of escaping 
jfoem by its swiftness ; so tliat whenever any of 
these foil a prey, it aonst be owing to their own in- 
attmitiot!. 

But there is another class the carnivorous 
]diid> that hunt by the scent, and which it is 
liiitch more difiicult to escape. It is remarkable, 
all animals of this kind pursue in a pack; 
and encourage each other by their mutual cries. 
The jackall, the syagush, the wolf, and the dog, 
are of this kind ; they pursue with patience 
rather than swiftness ; , their prey files at first, and 
leaves them for miles behind ; but they keep on 
with a constant steady pace, and excite each 
other by a general spirit*' of industry and emula- 
tion, till at last they share the common plunder ; 
though it too often happens, that toe latger 
beasts of prey, when they bear a cry of this kind 
begun, pursue the pack, and when they have 
hunted down the animri, come in and monopo- 
lize toe spoil. This has given rise to toe report 
of toe jai^aH’s being toe lion’s provider ; when 
the reality is, that toe jackafi hunts for itself, 
and toe lion fo an unwelcome intruder upon toe 
fruit of his soil! 

Nevertheless, with *dl the powers which camvo- 
Tous animals are pomemed of, thqr generaBy 
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M a life of femtaa and fet^ue. lug 

«nftcji metbo^ % oscaping'^ thiey 

gometimea cootiono vftiK;*at food for a fortoigH 
togedunr : i»at aatare bas endowed ibem witli a 
degree of patjUNonoe^ equal to Iba aewndty of their 
state ao that, a$ their subdslmoe fe piecartous, 
their appetitos are complying. iThey psttftlly ci<duto 
thdr piey with a roar^, eithef aeamihg dtdlghi; 
or perhaps to terrify it from ftsistaitee. llwf 
feeqaeady devour it, bones and all. ia ^ laost 
mvenoiui manner ; and toen retire to toeir diiii^i 
continuing inactive till the call* of hanger a#dn 
excite their courage and indtotryi Bat* aa aB 
their methods of pursuit are counteraotod hy the 
arts of evasion, they olti>n continue to range without 
success, supporting a'lds^e of femine for several 
days, nay, sometimes, weelm togetoer. ChT their 
prey, some find protection in holes, in wbichi natnlto 
has directed them to bury thems^ves ; some find 
safely hy swiftness; and such as are poaieased 
of neither of these advantages, generally herd 
tber, and endeavour to repel invasion by nnited 
ferce. The very sheep which to ns seem so 
defemdtess, are by no means so in a state of 
luttnre ; they are furnished with arms of defence, 
and a very great degree of swiftness; hut*tiicy 
are stifi farth^ assisted by thear spirit of mutual 
defence : the females fiUl into (he centre ; and the 
males, ferming a ring round them, oppose -their 
boras to the assailants. i$ome anlnwls, that fedd 
upon fruits whitib are to he found only at one 
time of the year, fill their lioles wife ieveral sorts 
of planis, which enaye them to fie concealed dniing 
the bard frotoi of fee wfeler, contented wHh 
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didr since iV nibirds tbinn plenty nn^ 

tndtion. These hides «re dug wiih so miicb wrtt 
liist tibere seems the design’ of «n architect in 
jfonnatien. There are usually two apertures, ,hy 
one” 'Which the HtUe' inhabitant can always 
e«eape> when* the enemy is in poawssion of 
oiImw. Many creatures are e^ally careful of 
avoiding, their enemies, placing , a eentinel, to 
warn them of ’ the approach of 4toger. * These 
generally perforin this duty by turns; and they 
know how to punish such as have neglected their 
post; or have been unmindful of the common 
safety. Such are a part of the efforts that the 
weaker races of quadrupeds exert, to avoid their 
invaders ; and, in general, they are attended with 
success. The arts of instinct ere most commonly 
found an overmatch for the invasions of instinct 
Man is the only creature against whom all their 
little tricks cannot prevail. Wherever he has 
spread bis dominion, scarcely any flight can save, 
or any retreat harbour ; wherever he comes, terror 
seems to follow, and all society ceases among the 
inferior tenants of the plain ; their union against 
him can yield them no protection, and their 
cunning is but weakness. In their fellow-brutes, 
they, have an enemy whom they can oppose 
with an equality of advantage; they can oppose 
fraud or swiftness to force; or numbers to in- 
vasion : but what can be done against such an 
enemy as man, who finds them out thongh un- 
seen, and though remote destroys tiiem ? Wherever 
he comes, all the contest among the meaner ranks 
seem to he at an end, or is carried on only 
by surprise. Such as he has thought propmr to 
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protect, Jrnvc calmfy sabnoUed to bie pratectiott ; 
soch as^ he haa found it coQvunient to dedrojr, 
oaxvy on an uneqaal war, and their namhim are 
every day decreaMog;. . 

The wild animal ie anlyect to few .alterations ; 
and, fo a state of sava^ nmnre, confinties for 
ages the same, in sine, diape, smd eai0fnr> fiat 
•it is otherwise when subdued, « and tahmi tUM})ffir 
the protection of man; its external fomu and 
even its internal sUveture, ai^ altered hy haman 
assiduity ; and this is one of the first and greatest 
causes the variety that we see among the sevefal 
quadrupeds the same .species.. Man appears 
to have dmnged the very .assure of domeatic ani- 
mals, by cultivation and cure, A domemic animal 
is a slave that seems 'to have few odier (fosires 
but such as man is wUliug to albw it. Humble, 
patient, resigned, and attentive, it fills up the 
duties of its station ; ready for labour, and content 
with subsistence. 

Almost all domestic animafi seem to bear tbe 
marks of servitude strong upon them. Ail the 
varieties in their ediour, all the fineness and length 
of their hair, together with the depending lengdi 
of dicir ears, seem to have arisen from a long 
continuance of domestic slavery. What an im- 
mense variety w ^lere to be found in the ordinaiy 
race of dogs and horses ! the pnncipal differences 
of which have been effected by tbe industry of 
man, so adapting the food, ttie ti’eatmenl, the 
.labour, and the climate, that nature seems almost 
to have forgotten lier original design ; and the 
tame animal no longer bears any resemblauce to 
its ancestors in the woods around him. 

f 
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Id tibli ndtore in undei* a kM df <eoti« 

itt %»8e anitnals we hate taught, to liva 
in a state nartitude near tw. The savage adi* 
mala laeaerve the marks of th6ir first fontiatien ; 
tlu!^ eolotfrs are genen^ty the a^e; a roog^ 
dhsky brown, or a taway, seem alme«t their only 
iarleti't. Bat it is otherwiie ill the tame ; their 
eotlotars gro various, and their forotis difibrent from 
eat^ other- The nature *ef the cKmate, iifdeed, 
operates upon all ; but more particufarly on these. 
That nduri^ment which is prepared by the hand 
df man, not adapted to their appetites, hut to 
aait his own convenience, that dimate the rigouts 
of which he can soften, and that employment to 
which they ate sometimes assigned, produce a 
number of distinctions that ere not to be found 
among the savage animals. These at first were 
accidental, but in time became hereditary ; and 
a new race of artificial monsters are propagated, 
rather to answer the purposes of human pleasure, 
than their own convenience. . In sliort, their very 
appetites may be changed; and those that feed 
oidy upon grass, may be rendered carnivorous. 
I have seen a sheep that would eat flesh, and a 
horse that was fond of oysters. 

But not their appetites, or ftteir figure alone, 
but their very dispositions, and their natural 
sagacity, are altered by the vicinity of man. In 
those countries where men have seldom intraded, 
some animals have been found, establisbed in a 
kind of civil state of society. Remote from the 
tyranny of man, fhey seern.^^* have a spirit of 
mutual benevolence, and motunt friendship. The 
beavers, to these distant siflitudes, are knowfl to 
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mid like < 11 ^ rale ;likc citizens. Tbe 

liaiiitations lhat .have been seen to erect, 
exceed tbe boom of thebiMBaji inhabitanbr of tbe 
same csoontry, botb in neatness a|^ convenience. 
- But as soon , as inan inodes o{)on tbeir society, 
they seem impressed , with the terrors of their 
inferior ^nation, thein spi^ ; Of Siq^^ 

»the bond is dissolved, add eveiy 8niB9i!ii k>^ 
safety in solitude, and there tiiel atS ,;^ 
industry . to shift only for itself. V- ' - 

Next to human infiaeiice, the climate seetnp to 
liave the strongest effects both upon the natui^ 
and the form of ^uadrupedi As in map, we |jave 
seen some alterations, product by the variety of 
his situation ; so, in the. , lower ranks, ^at are 
more subject to variation, the influence of climate 
is more readily perceived. As these arc more 
nearly attached to .the earth, and in a manner 
connected to the soil ; as they have none of the 
arts of shielding oQ" the inclemeticy of the weather, 
or softening the rigours of the sun, they are con- 
sequently more changed by its variatimrs. In 
general, it may be remarked, that the colder the 
country, the larger and the Warmer is the fur of 
each animal; it being wisely.provi^ed by nature, 
that the inhabitant should be adapted to the 
rigours of its situatiouv " .Thus the fox and wolf, 
which in temperlte climates have hut' short hair, 
have a fine long fur in the frozen regions near 
the pole'. On the contrary,, those dogs which 
with us have long huir> when carried to Guihea, 
or Angola, in a short time cast tbeir thick covering, 
and assume a lighter dress, and one mcie adapted 
to the warmth of the country. ; The beaver, 

VOL. II. ',M 
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and the ©nmine, which are found in ipri^teat 
in the cold xegfons, are remarfahle 
lihs? WfU’Bith and delicacy of their furs ' ; while 
^^hant/and the riunoceros^ that are natives 
of the line, have sc^cely any hair. Not but 
that human industry can, in some, measure, co- 
operate with, or reprelss the effects of climate 
in this perhcular. It is well knhwn what altera > 
tiotts iyre produced by proper care, in the sheep’s 
fleece, in different parts of oar own country ; and 
the same industry is piumied with a like success 
in Syria, where many of.foeir animals are clothed 
with a long and beantifol hair,, which they take 
care to improve, as they work it into that i^tuff 
called cambiet, so well known in different parts of 
Europe, 

The disposition of tlie animal seems also not 
less marked by lire dimate than the figure. The 
same causes that seem to have rendered the 
human inhabitants of the rigorous climates savage 
and ignorant, have also operated upon their ani- 
mals. Both at the line and the pole, the wild 
quadrupeds are fierce and untameaWe. In these 
latitudes, their savage dispositions having not been 
quelled by any efforts from man, and being still 
ferther stimulated by the severity of the weather, 
they continue fierce and nntractable. Most of 
the attempts which have hitheito been made to 
tame the wild beasts brought home from the pole 
or the equator, have proved ineffoctual. They 
Ike gentle \hd harmless enough while young; 
but as they grow up, they acquire their natural 
-ferocity, and snap at the hand that feeds them. 
Ii may indeed, in general, be asserted that in all 
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cimtiitried ' ^ inen moit barbarous, the 
l*«ias(» i|!rc iw crttol; a1»d this is' but 

a bb'tursd consfisquence of the straggle betvreen ipaia 
atid the more saVage animals of the forest ; for 
'in proportion as he is weak and iiinhi> they mast 
be bold and intrusive; in profainfion aS bis domi- 
nion is but feebly snpport^, their rapaci^ mast 
'be more obnoxious. In the exleo^ve eonntries, 
therefore, lying found the pole, or die 

line, the quadrupeds arfe heree and fonhidalde. 
Africa has ever been remarked for Uie . brutidity 
of its men, and the hereeness of its animals : its 
lions and its leopards are not less terrible tb^ its 
crocodiles and its serpents ; their dispositions seem 
entirely marked with the rigours of the climate ; 
and being bred in an extreme of beat, they show 
a peculiar ferocity, that neither the force of man 
can conquer, nor his arts allay. However, it is 
happy for the wretched inhabitants of those 
climates, that its most formidable animals are all 
solitary ones ; that fbey have 'not learnt the art of 
uniting, to oppress mankind ; bat each depend- , 
ing on its own strength, invades withont any 
assistant. 

The food, also, is another cause in the, variety 
which we find among/ quadrupeds of the same 
kind. Thus the beasts which feed iii the valley 
are generally larger than those which glran a ' 
scanty subsistence on the mountain. Such as live 
in the warm climates. Where the plants are much 
• larger and more sncculent than with ns, ai^ equally 
remarkable for their "llie ox fed in the 

plains of Indostah, is very mueb. larger than that 
wbich is more hardily maintained' on the side of 
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^ Alps. Tbe . deserts of Africa, where .Uie 

i^js are eijlreiBely nourishiing, produce the 
ai^ fiercest animals; and, perhaps, fpr a 
^lUrary reason, America is found ttot to produce 
isttdt hwfge animals as are seen, in the ancient con- 
tinent. But, whatever, be foe r«Mfon, the ac^ 
is certain, that white Amerifo ex^eda us in the 
size of its reptiles of all kinds, -it is for inferior in' 
its quadrt^ed productions. Thus, for instpH<», 
the largest animal of that country , is the tapir, 
which can by means be compared to the 
elephant of Africa. Its beasts of prey, also, are 
divested of that strength and courage which is so 
dangerous in this part of the world. The Ame- 
rican lion, tiger, and, leopard, if such diminutive 
creatures deserve these names, are neither so fame 
nor so valiant as those of Africa and Asia. The 
tiger of Bengal has been seen to measure twelve 
feet in length, without including the tail ; whw^ 
tfie American tiger seldom exceeds tliree. This 
difference obtains still more in the other animals 
of that country, so that some have been of opinion* 
that all quadrupeds in Southern America are of 
a different species from - those most resembling 
them in the old world; and that there are none 
which are common to both but such as have 
entered America by the north ; and which, being 
able to bear the rigours of the frozen pole, have 
travelled from the ancient continent, by that 
passage, iuto.foe new. Thus the bear, the wo , 
the elk, the stag, the fox, and the 
know» to the inhabitants as well of North Ame* 
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ricai as of Russia ; wBilc most of the vai?ious kinijs 
to tbe',sottthward,v in both continehts, , bear no 
res^blance to esinh other. Updti the whole, such 
as peculiarly belong to the new continent are 
'without any marits of the quadruped perfection. 
They are alUiost wholly destitute of the power of 
defence ; they have neithif forroidaWe teeth, 
•hmns, or tail ; their figure is awkward, and ^eir 
limbs ill proportioned. Some atUong 
as the ant-bear, and the sloth, appear ad 
formed as scarcely to lave the power of ntevlag 
and eating. They, seemin^y, drag out a ntisemble 
and languid existence in the most desert sc^Ktl^e ; 
and would quickly have been destrc^ed in a country 
where there were inhabitants, or poweiliii 
to oppose them. ' 

But if the quadrupeds of the new continent be 
less, they are found in much greater abundance ; 
for it is a rule that obtains through nature, that 
the smallest animals multiply the fastest. The 
goat, imported from Europe to SonUi America, 
soon begins to degUnmte ; but as it grows less it 
becomes niore prolific ; and, instead of one kid a 
time, or two at the most, it generally produces 
five, and sometimes more. Wtenl there is in the 
food, or the climate, tliat produces this change, 
we have not been able to learn ; we might be apt 
to ascribe it to the heat, but that on the African 
coast, where it is still , hotter, this rule does ncHE 
obtain ; for the goat, instead of degerieipting lhere, 

• seems rather to improve. w 

However, the rule is general among all qUddru- 
pedsi that those which an- laige and formidable 
produce but few at a time ,* while Midi as are mean 
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are ex.{renie} 5 r prol^l^; r The liaii^ 
Off ti||ier, have ’ seldam above twp iitSter-; 

the oat;, that is of a siiailar natarl^w^saiiiliy 
seep tp |«?€ five or six. In this manner, the lower 
tribes become extremely aamerous ; and, bat for 
Ijm surprising feeundit^r, from their natural 
weakness, they would' quickly be extirpated. The 
breed of mice, for instance, would have long sintiJe ' 
beat blotted from the earth, were the moose as 
slow in production as the elephant. But it baa 
been wisely provided that such animals as can make 
but lit4e resistance, slmuld at least have a means of 
repairing the destruction, which they must often 
suIBeu*, by their quick reproduction ; that they sboald 
increase even among enemies, and multiply under' 
the band of the destroyer. On the other hand, it 
has as wisely been ordered by Providence, that- the 
larger kinds should produce but slowly ; otherwise, 
as they require proportional supplies from nature, 
they would quickly consume their own store ,* and, 
of consequeoce, many of them would soon perish 
through want; so that life would thus be given 
without the necessary means of subsistence. In a 
word, Providence has most wisely balanced the 
strength of the great against the weakness of the 
little, .^ince it was necessary that some should be 
great and others mean, since it was expedient that 
some should live upon others, it has assisted the 
weakness of one by granting it fruitfulness ; and 
diminished nuiftbm’ of the other by infecun- 
dity. 

In consequence of tins provision, the larger 
creaiurOa; which bring forth few at a time, seidam> 
begin to gmmrate till they have neaily aicquired 
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their, 4hU Qa the centrarjirj,. these m^hky 

briag ra!ao^;vi^i»^ h^rc th^ tmve ai^ved at 
boh^. .their natiti^ Thus j^ie hopBe aed the 

btUiaiie eearly ht; ^eir best betoi'e they begin te 
'breed ; the' h(^ and the raMiit leave the 

teat befere, they become ftarenta in tarn. Almost 
all animals likevrise eontinhe the time of their pre^ 
mmcy in pTo|K)rtion to tfaeir size, mare itm^ 
tinnes ideven rnmtths whh foal/, the ninej the 
wolf five, and the bitch nine wedb. Ifo ahi the 
intermediate litters are the m«^ fooitful ; the fiint 
and the last generally prodncing the fowest in 
number, and the worst of the kind. 

Whatever be the natural disposition of anidlahi 
at other times, they all acquire new coara^ idben 
they consider themselves as defending ^ir y^^tS- 
No terrors can then drive them from the poirt of 
doty ; the mildest begin to exert foeir little force, 
and resist the most formidable enemy. Where 
re^stance is hopeless, tliey then incur every dangesfi 
in order tb rescue foek young by. flight, 
their own expeditioni by providing for timk 
ones. When the female opossum, an animal of 
Ameiicu, is pursued, she instantly takes her young 
into a fafoe telly, with which nature has supplied 
her, and carries them off, or dies in the endeavour. 

I have teen lately assured of a she-fox which, 
when hunted, took her cub in hmr mouth, and ran , 
for Several miles without quitting it, until at lust 
she was forced to Imive it behind^ upon^ 
■approach of a mastiff, as she ran through a former’s 
yard. But, if at this period the. imMest animals 
acquire new fierceaess,.:how must thtum 
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be; by rapine! A.t such iimas} lio 
«^ac}l8 can their ravage/ nor no tbr^stts ;t%it 
terrify ; ' th® lioness then seems more hardy 
even Ihioi^ him Sbe 'aUacks men and b^trsts 
in^boriminateiy^ and carries al] she can overcome' 
i^^ing to bm* cubs, who«» sb® thus -early acJcus- 
toms to sjangliter. Milk, in the carnivorous ani*- 
male, is i^ch more sparing than mothers; and4L^ 
may be . for this reason that all such carry home 
their prey alive, that, in feeding their young, its 
blood may supply the deficiencies of nature, and 
serve instead of that milk, 'with which they are so 
sparingly supplied* 

;^?ature, that has thus given them courage to 
defend their young, has given them instinct to 
choose the proper times of copulation, so as to bring 
forth when tlie provision suited to each Kind is to 
be found in the greatest plenty.* The wolf, for 
instance, couples in December, so tltat the time of 
pregnancy continuing five months, it may have its 
young in April. The mare, who goes eleven 
months, admits the horse in summer, in order to 
foal ab(Hit the beginning of May. On the con- 
trary those animals which lay up provisions for the 
winter, such as the , beaver and the marmot, 
couple in the latter end of autumn, so as to have 
their young about January, against which season 
they have provided a very comfortable store. 
These seasons for coupling, however, among some 

the domestic kinds, are generally in consequence 
of Uie quantity of provisions with which they are 
at any time supplied. Thus we may, by feeding 
any of %ese*anj;mal^* k^hig off the rigour 
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of the climate, nwke ^em bi%ed wbeneier wo 
plea^ . In this raaiiiii» those t^^ritre who prodace 
Iambs ail the year ifOHiwi. 

Ifee choice of siioation in bringing forth is Olso 
very remarkablei In mort of the ropacK^ kinda, 
the fem^de lakes the utmost precautions to bido the 
placo of her retreat from the male ; wM btlimr^> 
•‘ishen pressed by hunger, would be apt to dOi?d®tir 
her cul^. She seldom, therefore, strays far frmnt 
the den, and never approaches it while he k in 
view, nor visits him again till her young are capable 
of providing for themselves. Such animals as are 
of tender constitutions take the utmosS care to 
provide a place of warmth as well as mifety, for ibeir 
young ; the rapacious kinds bring for^ in the 
thickest woods ; those .that chew the cud, with the 
various tribes of the vermin kind, choose some 
hiding place in the neighbourhood of roan. Some 
dig holes in the. ground ; some choose the hollow 
of a tree; and all the amphibimis kinds bring up 
their young near the water, and aCctistOm them 
betimes to their proper element. 

Thus Nature seems kindly careful for the pro- 
tection of the meanest of her creatures : but there 
is one class of quadrupeds that seems entirely left 
to chance, that no parent stands forth to protect, 
nor no instructor leads, to teach the arts of sub- 
sistence. These are the quadrupeds that are 
brought forth from the egg, such as the lizard, the 
tortoise, and the crocodile. ^ The fecundity of' all 
• other animals . compared with these is sterility 
itself. These bring forth above two tiundred. at a 
time ; but, as Uic offspring kinore Diimerous, the 
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pai%n^ <^e is.kip exerM, Thus tiijB nuineixtiMk 
I)j^po4 ^ egf?; are, without further 8oli<^udje> 
harie4 in iJ|e warm sancis of the shore, tiw the 
h^t of thh sua. alone is left to bring them to p/w- 
fection. To this perfection they arrive almost as 
so«m as disengaged from the fbdll; Most of them, 
without any other guide tihan instinot, immediately 
make to the water. In their passage thither, ths§?: 
Imve numberless enemies to fear. The birds of 
prey that haunt the shore, the beasts that acci- 
dentally come there, and even the animals that 
give them birth, are known, with a sftange rapacity, 
to thin Iheir nnmbers as weU as the rest. 

But it is kindly ordered by Providence, tlrnt 
these animals, which are mostly noxious, should 
thus have many destroyers,; were it not for this, 
by their extreme fecundity, they would soon 
over-run the earth, and cumber all our plains with 
deformity. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of the .SorBC.* 

Animals of the horse kii>d deserve a place 
next to m^n, in a history of nature. Their actiyity. 


Ab it m&f happ^ tbat, m a d^cription where tlie aim 
rather to insert what is not nsualiy known, than all that is 
known^ sorae of the more obvious particulars may be omitted ; 
I will take leave to ^bjoin in the notes the obaracteristic mark^ 
of each anilely as gtten \im by Linnmut. The horse, with six 
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their Strength, ibeir i^fnlness^ and their hmAy^ 
all eontfibate to render them the princi|^l objecto 
of oar curiosity and care ; a race ot creatures 
in whose wcl&re we are interested next bur 
own. ' ‘ /. '' ^ ’ 

Of an the quadinped animals, the fionle seems 
the most beautiful ; the noWe ki^g^new Of^ his 
"“ftffrn, the glossy smoothness pf bis shin^ the 
graceful ease of his motions, and the>e3teet sym- 
metry of his shape, have taught us to regard him as 
the first, and as the most perfectly formed ; and yet, 
what is extraordinary enough, if we examine him 
internaliyi his structure will be found the most dif^ 
ferent from that of man of all other quadrupeds 

cutting teeth before ; ttndi single^^hoofecl ;** a native of Europe 
and the East (but i believe rather of Africa},; a generous, proud, 
and strong animal ; fit either for the draught, the course, or the 
road ; he is delighted with woods ; he takes care of his hinder 
parts ; defends htmself from the dies wkh his tail ; scratches his 
fellow; defends his young ; calls by neighing ; sleeps after night- 
fall; 'fights by kicking, and by biting ako ; rdlls on the ground 
when J)e sweats ; eats the grass closer than the ox ; distributes 
the seed by dunging ; wants a gall bladder ; never vomits ; the 
foal is produced with the feet stretched out ; he is injured by 
being sir Jick on the ear ; upon the stiffie ; by being caught by 
the nose m bamadies ; by having bk teeth ruljbed with tallow ; 
by the herb padus ; by the herb pbellandri ; by the curculis ; 
by the conops. His diseases are different in different countries. 
A consumption of the ethmoid bone* of the nose, called the 
glanders, is with us the most infectious and fatal. He eats 
hemlock without injury* The mare goes with foal 290 days* 
The placenta is not fixed* He acquires not the canine teeth tUl 
the age of five years. , 

* [Ilf Saulh America h tounit a lyot^e Itiioia am dMM, filte thoae of 

a rtiixuiiabt ijaadruped. in its (i^eiicral dm, an$jt ofiiouiv.tt 

tiin aaa, ba^ lia<» the vc^iee and eura of a ho s«, snd li4a no bandfif oroadas 
fthouldeff. Ills vwy wiltJ , swift, and strong. ] 
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Ae Ube ape ai^toaches us the nearest 
con^Qfnnfiiiion, so the horse is the most 
fi^ote ' striking proof that there may he 
Ofiposkihha of he^ and that all grace is not to he 

referred to one standard. » 

• TTo haW an idea, of noble animal in his 
native, simplicity, we are not to look for him in the 
pastures, or the stables, to which he has been co»r * 
signed by man ; but in those wild and extensive 
plains , where he has been original^ produced, 
where he ranges without control, and riots in all 
the variety of luxurious nature. In this state of 
happy independence, he disdains the assistance of 
man, which only tends to servitude. In those 
boundless tracts, where he runs at liberty, he 
seems no way incommoded with the inconveni- 
ences to which he is subject in Europe. The ver- 
dure of the fields supplies his wants ; and the cli- 
mate, that never knows a winter, suits his con- 
stitution, which naturally seems adapted to heat. 
His enemies of the forest are but few, for none 
but the greater kinds will, venture to attack him; 
any one of these he is singly able to overcome ; 
while at the same time he is content to find safety 
in society ; for toe wild horses of' those countries 
always herd together. 

In these countries, therefore, the horses are 
often seen feeding in droves of five or six hun- 
dred. , As they do not carry on war against any 
other race of animals, they are satisfied to remain 
entirely upon toe defensive. The pastures on 
which they live satisfy all their appetites, and all 

* HiiSkiire Nataretlc, Paabenton, vol. vii. p. 374. 
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oUier precautiom !iire^|^iifely secmity, % 

case of a surprise. As they ^i^p^ver attsM^ed 
but at a disadvanta^^ . whenevt^H^ «!ee^. in tbe 
foists, they h^fNS always one ai^^ tbeir humber 
that stands aa centinel^ to ^^^^pt|ee of any 
approacbing danger ; and thrfe-id llft i-taey’ take, by 
turns.* If a luan approaches while tbey 

‘^'»«iee feeding by day^ their centiiidi i wjKs up boldly 
near him, as if to examine his stienp^ ^ to 
timidate him, from proceeding; but ais'^the John 
approaches within pistol shot, the centinel 
thinks it high time to alarm his fellows ; this he 
does by a load kind of snorting, upon which 
tbey ail take the signal, and lly off with tlic i^^eed 
of the wind; their faithful centinel bringing up 
die f rear. J . 

* Dic4ionnaire Universel dies Animaux, p. 19- 

f Labat. tome vii* 

£:{: Jn the account of the wild boms of iitpanisb America, by 
Don Felix Azura, we s.re told, That they are of Spanish origin, 
and entirely of the Andalasian breed, lliey are now become 
so numerous as to live in herds, some of which aiHJ said to consist 
of ten thousand. As soon as tb^y perceive domestic horses 
in the fields, they gi^iop up to them, caress, and by a kind 
of grave and prolonged neighing, invite them to run off. The 
domestic horses are soon seduced, unite themselves to the inde- 
pendent herd, and depart along with them. It happens not 
unfrequently, that travellers are stopped on the road, by the 
effect of this desertion. To prevent this, they halt as soon as 
they perceive these wanderers, watch their own horses, and 
endeavour to frighten away the others. In this case the wild 
horses resort to stratagem ; seme are detached before, and 
rest advance in a close column, which nothing can interrupt. 
If they are so alarmed as to be obliged to retire* , they change 
their direction, but without suffering themselves :o be dispersed- 
Sometimes they make several turns round those tliey wish to 
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It ; is not easy to say Irom what coaiitry ihe 
;||wifBe tame tnigiaany. It shoutd seem that the 
,col<ter dkhates 4a not agree with his constitotioh ; 

althoiiigfi he Is found almost in them a}], 
yet hi8 form is altered there, and he is found at 
^cfclce dimiriutive and ill shaped. We have the 
testimony of the ancients that there were wild 
horses ndce in Europe ; at present, however, tk-zy 
are totally brought nnder sol^ection ; and even 
those which are found in Amerita are of a Spanish 
breed, which being sent thither upon its first disir 
covcry, have since become wild, and have spread 
over all the south of that vast continent, almost 
to the Straits of Magellan. These, in general, 
are a small breed, of about fourteen hands high. 
They have thick jaws and clumsy joints; their 
^rs and neck also are long ; they are easily 
tamed ; for the horse by nature is a gentle com- 
plying creature^ and resists rather from fear than 
obstinacy. They are caught by a kind of noose, 
and then held fast by the legs, and tied ' to a tree, 
where they are left for two days, without food or 
drink. By that time they begin to grow raanage- 


iSeduce,' in order to frighten them ; but they often retire after 
making one tarn. When the inhabitants wish to convert 
some of these wild horses into domestic ones, whidb they find 
net very difficult to be done, persons mounted on horseback 
attack a troop of them, mid when they approach them, they 
throw ropes with great care round their legs, which prevent 
them from ruontt^ away- When brought home, they are tied 
wbb ahalter to a stake or a tree, without food or drink, for 
two br three days. After this they are cut, and then broke, 
in the Mme manner as the domestic horses. They soon be- 
come dot^ ; bat if not ctarefitily watcb4iS» "wili ag^n join' tbeir 

fnends.''^ ' 
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able; and in iome ifreeks they beedme te taiile. 
ae if they had mv&t l^en in a state of tvildness. 
If by 'any accident th^ are once more set at 
liberty/ they nevet Iwecome wild a^in^ bat baow 
their masters^ and come to their cafi. Some of 
the buccaneers have often been agreeaSfy Wrprised^ 
after a long absence^ to see their faithibl luarses 
J2>ice more present themselves^ wkh t^ir asual 
assiduity; and come'upj with fond snbi^iMronj to 
receive the rein. 

These American homes, however, cannot pro- 
perly be ranked among the wild races, sinm they 
were originally bred from such as were tame. It 
is not in the new, but the old world, tlat we are 
to look for this animal, in a true state of nature ; 
in the extensive desei'ts of Africa, in Arabia, and 
those wide-spread countries that separate Tartary 
from the more southern nations. Vast droves of 
these animals are seen wild among the Tartars ; 
they are of a small breed, extremely swift, and 
very readily evade their pursuers. As they go 
together, they wiU not admit of any strange ani- 
mals among them, themgh even of their own kind. 
Whenever they find a tame horse attempting to 
associate with them, they instantly gather round 
him, and soon oblige him to seek safety by flight. 
There are vast numbm’s also of wild horses to the 
north of China, but they are of a weak, timid 
breed ; small of stature, and useless in war. 

At the Cape, of Good Hope there are nuinbers 
, of horses, in a state of nature, hutsmdS, vicious, 
ond untameable. They are found wiW, also, in 
several other parts of Africa ; but the wretched 
inhabitants of that country, either want the art 
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to taslfe them, or tseem ignorant of their uiies. 
It is OommoQ with the negroes, who are C8iTie4 
ovar from tlience to America, when they first see 
a horsei to testify both terror and surprise. These 
poor then seem not to have any jinow'ledge of 
SQCih a creature ; and tboiig;h the horse is probabiy 
a native of their own country, they have let all 
the rest of mankind enjoy the benefit of his servifill 
without turning them to any advantage at home. 
In some parts of Africa, therefore, where the 
horse runs wild, the natives seem to consider 
him rather in the light of a dainty, for food, 
than a useful creature, capable of assisting them 
either in war or in labour ; riding seems a re- 
finement that the natives of Angola, or Cafiraria, 
have not as yet been able to attain to ; and 
whenever they catch a horse, it is only with an 
intent to eat him. 

But of all countries in the world, where the 
horse runs wild, Arabia produces the most beautiful 
breed, the most generous, swiff, and persevering. 
‘^They are found, though not in great numbers, 
in the deserts of that country ; and the natives 
use every stratagem to take them, Although they 
are active and beautiful, yet they are not so large 
as those that are bred up tame; they are of a 
brown colour; their mane and tail very short, 
and the hair black and tufted.* Their swift- 
ness is incredible ; the attempt to pursue them 
in the usual manner of the chace, with dogs, 
would be entirely fruitless. Such is the rapidity 
of their flight; that they are instantly out of view, 

* Msnn. Descript, de I'Afirique, Kb. i p. 5U 
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and flie do^ tfeemsdives give up the vain pursuit. 
The «nly method, titi^efore, of taking them isii 
by traps, hidden in the s«nd, which entangling 
their feet, the hunter at length comes up, , and 
either kills them or carries them home alive. If 
the horse be young, he is considered among the 
Arabians as a very great delicacy, ; and they feast, 

► 'jpf® him while any part is found reniaining ; but 
if, from his shape nr vigour, he promised to be. 
serviceable in his ntore aol)le capacih , they take 
the usual methods of taming him. In- iatigue and 
hunger, and be soon becomes a useful domestic 
animal. 

The usual manner dT trying their swiftness is.Iiy 
hunting the ostrich : the horse is the only aniipal 
whose speed is comparaye to that of this creature, 
which is found in the sandy plains, with which 
those countries abound. The instant the ostrich 
perceives itself aimed at, it makes to tlic moun- 
tains, while the horseman pursues with all the 
swiftness possible, and endeavours to cut off its 
retreat. The chace then continues along the 
plain, while the ostrich makes use of both legs 
and wings to assist its motion. However, a horse 
of the iirst speed is able to out-run it ; so that the 
poor animal is then obliged to have recourse to 
art to elude tlie hunter, by frequently turning: 
at length, finding all escape hopeless, it bides its 
head wherever it can, and suffers itself tamely to 
be taken. If the horse, in a trial of this kipd, 
shows great speed, and is not readily tired, his 
price becomes proportionably great; and there are 
some horses valued at a thousand dutmts.. 

But the horses thus caught, pr ttul|ied in this ' 
voi. a. N 
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lidftteAw, afe flit p AeUt but very few ; fee vajue of. 

'•'■Jni^flare ^iSli^’fee aeserts of 'fee wiM,',%ree«; 

to be feUnd in feo^ e«dtt- 
The AraJiftaus., as 
r ^ ie tdld 'bybiitffli^sjlrut began the ttW»»ge- 
teut t^ hOises in fee tiiUO of Sheqiie Ismael, 
“fiefeifer^t fe^ aiong: fee fa» ??- 

fee'tM^try, neglected and useless : but fee natives 
/%en first began to tame their fierceness, and to 
ipjprOVe their beauty; so feat uf present fe^ 
bo^^ess a trace of the most bOadtifel horses ® t ® 

vrorld, with which they drive a trade, and tumish 

sfebtes Of princes at imtUense prices. 

l%ere is scarcely an Arabian, how poor sOCVCr, 
but his provided Wife his horse.* They, in general, 
make use of mares in their ordinary excursions ,- 
experience having taught them that they support 
latitrae, tbhrst, and hdnger, better than fee horses 
hre fennd to do They are also less vicious, 

. Of a gentler nature, and are not so apt to neigh, 

' They are ntore harmless, also, among feem- 
^8dtv4 not so apt to kick Or hurt each other 
but remain ivhole da^ tog^her wifeout fee least 
inisfebtef. The TuAs, on fee contrary, are not 
fond Of mares;, and fee lAramns sell thenr ^ch 
hor^ as they do UOt choOse to keep for 
At home. They preserve 'the pedigree of feeir 

bofeai ^tb 

They kbow’feifir hlfiances, their geuealo^ : 

'feeff feitittdulfe fee races W d^Ssri^t nam,re, 
^^^3 . The first is 
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that .,<)f wna- 

on «i4e ; Uio f«3Cf>nd ,*8 ithai qf 
4kit , Wrsea .of jaij^nt ft^s^ , hot !>n«feiHersi|ei^ ; 
*nd the tbijrd is tWt qSf ;Uie,vifeow infedftr 
jtiod. The last ^ey sett ^ aulttfy j h»it 
of class,, andiateb of tbo Js^ 

.whtcli are fonnd boises «f 
I’cllrffieri" are sold qtt^ely ;Tj^, jkodir, ' 

by Jon^ e^perieoce,’4bte''*d<«;;o'f# ’Itg^ 
appearance ; th^y ,r«o teflitbe^^aine, 'tbii^a^ 
thoicolottf, and the marks prc^e^dy |mlong}t^ to 
ca^. When (they are mot pocmessed of ata^wm 
of stbe inoble race tlmmselves, for llmar ra^*», 
they fhorrow ;from their meij^hhmirs, paying ,« 
proper price ns with tp, >nd receive a ^rv^en 
mitestatiem ■ of the whofe. , la^.this, altestation -is con- 
talned the. name of the horse and the mare, and 
their, ire^ective genealogiei^ When the mare has 
produced her fiml, new witnesses are ^ed;, and 
a new attestation signed, in- vyhi<i;^ are de8c4he,d 
the marks of the 1^1, and d^jiy noied when 
it Was hroogbt forth. These attestatiOBs increase 
the value of the horse ; andplhey are given to the 
person who buys him. The most ordinary mare 
of this race sells fpr .five .hundred crowns ; there 
are many that sell fpir .a thousand; ..and souie «f 
the very finest kinds for fourteen/,^ fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. As the Afshians have no other 
house but a tent to live jo, this also i^rves tlj^ 
forja stable ; so^that the mare,, the. foal,, 
hand, toe wife, and toe j^ddien, jm 
indiscriminately; the lidfemhfidrdn ard\<^ 
upon the body or the necjk 
these ,conti«me inofieflsive nnd ItfSPNit' 

' ' ■ si 2 ‘ ' 
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tiag thetti Ihos to witb and oeuresct them 
mf injury. Tlus Ambkin never beat their h<^r$es : 
they tj^t them gently ; they i^eak to tbeth^ and 
seem to hold a diicouree; they use them as 
{tiends; they never attempt to increase their 
speed by the whip, .nor spur them but in cases 
<tf necessity. However, when this happens, jhey 
set off with amazing swiftness; they leap over 
obstacles with as much agility as a buck : and, 
if the rider happens to fall, they are so manageable, 
that they stand still in the midst of their most 
rapid career.* The Arabian horses are of a 
middle size, easy in their motions, and rather 
inclined to leanness than fat. They Sre regularly 
dressed eveiy morning’ and evening, and with 
such care, that (he smallest roughness is not 

[* Of Uie gre«t attsdbinebt which die Arabisos have for their 
ataree, M, St. Piaixe ghea ao acting instance, in his Studies 
of Kature, 

. ' '*< Ihe whole atoch of a poor Arabnn of tlae desert consisted 
of a beaaiaiful taare : this the Frraoh consul at Said offered to 
pnsrdiaae, with an iateotiop to send h^ to Louis the Fonr- 
teendu .The Arab, pressed by hesitated a long time, 
but at length consented, on condhion of receiving a very consi- 
derable sum of money, which he hmnfed. . The coiind wrote to 
TPimoei for permission to ohMO the' bargain, and having iditained 
'It, a^t dbe informtfiion i^ponediatedy to the- Anih The man, 
SO poor, as ,t<) poss^ oidy a muecihie; ri^, a coveri^ for his 
body, arrived. Whh hit mp^lficent courser: he dismoanted, and 
looking first at the ^I4r add thmi steadfastly at histMie, heaved 
Ueigb. ** And to heexdlinmed,' ** drat 1 am gcang 

yield thee up I .To £ara|Mauks ! who will tie thee close, 
; eiho-wiU beat thee, -who will .i^nder thee miserable! Betura 
v^ine,ipy Wply, myjowal! and rejoice the hearts of my 
ch^dten.^/ At he {^iikuh»ad die hist words, be 8pr.abg upea 

to hadCf end trasotit ofsighl aitnost in amonatmt.'’3 
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upon their idiiits. They wash the IcgiB; the 
inane/ and the tafl^ tdbiifefe they nevw cat; and 
wbidh diey sddom comh, iest limy shofijld thb 
the hair. They give them no^ag t» eat dnrbg 
the day ; they only give them to drialc once or 
twice; and" at sun-set they hang a heg b their 
headsj, in which there is about half a hiisM: of 
. rl^ barley. They continue euhng the whdb 
night, and the hag is again taken awUy the nad 
morning They are tamed out to pasture^ in the 
beginning of March, when the is jwetty 
high, and at which time the mares are given to 
the stallion. When the spring is past, they take 
them again from pasture, and they get nriather 
grass foor hay during the rest of the year; barley 
is their only food, except now and then a little 
straw. The mane of the foal is always clipped 
when about a year or eighteen months old, in 
order to make it stronger aud thicker. They begin 
to break them at two yeais old, or two years and 
a half at farthest: they never saddle or bridle 
them till at that age ; and tiien they are always 
kept ready saddled at the door of (he tent from 
morning till sun-set, in order to be prepared 
against any surprise. They at present seem sen- 
sible of the great advantag:e their horses are to 
the country ; there is a law, therefore, that pro- 
hibits the exportation of the marcs; and such 
stallions as are brought into England arc gene- 
rally purchased on the Eastern shores of Africa, 
and come round to us by the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are in general less in stature than our own, 
being not above fourteen, or fourteen hands and 
a half high ; their jmotions ara tpioiih more grace- 



tiEteir ie|r^«r'W'' , 

for irfrioi*" 

iii^:;BpioiTLV'‘-'-|‘^;f,^ be'ctinsi- , 

dfeiw: the yvoA^i 

'wh|clt;4l::;oi^«®-";J^^ 

/'It 4he* *■ 

iii the oiigiaall feorsiM j^ sjfice 

iostead of tcoasing the breed, they talie 
every preeaufion to keep it etitire. le otbcv 
copiitifies they c^fitinu^y t^wing^ the races, 
or difc^ir bojfses vtoiald sdon degenefttte ; bat there 
tht! aiihe idobd has pass^ed dbwn tbrongh a long- 
sticceVsipp; without any dimihidibu eiSier tof force 
or beauty. 

The race of, Afobiau, horses has spr^d itself 
into Barbary, atpong foe Moors, and has, eveu 
eiteuded across that exfonsive contiifent to the 
western sb<n^ of Africa, Among foe Wegrocs of 
CJatnbja and Senegal, the chiefs of foe country 
■atte possessed horses, which, though little, arc 
very beautifot and ei^treitnely manageable. In- 
stead bf bailey, they are fed, in those countries, • 
widii maize, bruised and reduced into meal, and 
mixed up with milk when foey design to fatten 
tliem. These are considered as , next to the Ara- 
bian hor^, bedh for swiftnio^ and beauiQr; but 
foey are riifo^ feti|.sm^ler than fob former. The 
Italians have a pe^^hr sport, in which horses of 
this breed fan ^^hst each other. They have no. 
ridCra, but saddle «0 formed as to fiap agiainst foe 
horsc^,’ aides as foey move, and fous fo spur them 
forward^ They are set to ran in a kind of railed 
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weak, a mlb oat which they never 
aitemjpt to escape ; btii when tiyey once set for- 
ward, they aeoer stop, although the walk, from 
one end to the otlsei^ is a)vefed with a crowd of 
spectators, whidi opens and gives" way as ihoj 
horses approach. Our horses would scarce^ in 
this inanoer, face a crowd, aad ceWtinue their 
speM, without a rider, through the Uthltt of 
multitude ; aud, indeed, it is a little surprising 
how, in such a place, the horses hod Iheir ovru 
way. However, what our Euglidi hOWN^ may 
want in sagachy, they make up by their swift- 
ness t aod it has been found upon computation 
that their speed is nearly one-fourth greater; even 
carrying a rider, than that of the swiftest Barb 
ujlhoot one. 

The Arabian breed has been difinsed into JEgypt 
as well as Barbary. and into Persia also ; where, 
as we are told by Marcos Paulas, there are studs 
of ten thousand white mares altogether, re»3f 
fleet, aud with the hoof so hard that shoeing’ fe 
unnecessary. In these countries, they in general 
give their horses the same treatment that they 
give in Arabia, except thatj they litter them upon 
a •bed of their dung, dried in the son, and 
then reduced m powder. When this, which is 
spread under toe horse about five inches thick, 
is moistened, they dry it again, and spread it as 
before The horses of these countries a good 
deal resemble each other. They are usually of a 
slender make ; their legs fine, bony, and fey I 
a thin mane; a fine crest; a beautifol bead, the 
ear amaU and well pointed; jdumlder thin ; the 




is « Bile'of «ift ioog^t* 

tffenerallv4«^V%h:^^ 

iMs^t l«s©« kj^ping the bre^ 

by the Talks; ''*^. «i>oa 
. Iioiaesi wiiioat ^i^og the owpem the 
iftataity for tbeir care in bwngiiig ap; The 
Tib^riians aad Egyptians have now; ^berefore, 
0H6' feihe bf rearing tbe finest hoi^, bPtb for 
si^e and beaoty. The sioidlagt of these last, are 
asaaBy sixteen hands high ; and all of them shaped; 
as they, express it, wi«i the el^nce of an 

to' the Barb, traveliere generally rank the 
St^nish genetto. These drorses, like the former, 
are little, but extremely svrift and beautiful. .The 
head is something of the largest ; the mane thi^ i 
the ears long, but widt pointed; the eyes filled 
with fire ; the shoaMer tbidiisb, and the breast 
fm ahd large. The croup ronnd and large ; the 
legs beautiful, and without hair ; the pastern a 
litUc of the , longest, as in the Barb; and the hoof 
tob high. Neverthetessy th«y niove with 
great «iSe, and carry themsdir^ extrem^y wall. 
Their most usual colour is bkeki^^or a dark bay. 
Tbey'seldom or neper have whate legs, or white 
snib' ? Tjie Spania«b(, who 'have, a groundless 
aver^imfii to ibese >intodM> neaer breed from soch 
as have tfeem> Thoy are ^ branded on the^but- 
t^ With the owner's hatoe ; and tftosd of the 
prbvtacc of Anikldsia pass for the bi^. . These are 
^^scsS'Caarage, obedience, g^ce> and spint. 
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4«P^ ■4N»'Weii.'-$^ B4(^..f .■, «od, fby, 
tbif %e»rooi’tb«^ i»W fe®eiii px«l«rred as 

>ifE%e Italmti horn* were eiu» iiii^ Ihan 

';tbpy\apBVat’ pi^etiU': for .they;. |M«re^'^|git^ 4 ^ 

)e^ed tlie breed. : J#erer^«^esft^ utiQ 

found some beaubful horses ^mewg 

krty among the NeopoUtanSi who chiel^; 

for lim dmughL In gmoeml they have, la^ hew* 

and t^iek necks. They ;aTe also lestive^ atwl oen- 

seqaenily' untnanagedbie. fFhese hoireyer, 

are recompensed by^^^e largemiss ot ttuar sia^, by 

their spirit, and the beauty of jdieir 

are excellent for show, and have a p^uli^^itade 

'to prance. ' ■’?' •'.■■ ' ^ ' '"1 ■■ , 

The Danish hors^ aae of su^ an excellent size, 
and 80 strong a make, that they are preferred to 
al! others for the draught There are some of 
them perfectly Will shaped ; but this is but sd^m 
seen/ for in general they are found to, have a thick 
neck, heavy shoulders, long and lioUow back, 'mad 
a narrow droup : however, they all mOye well, and 
are found excellent both for parade and war. lETiey 
are of all colours, and often of whimsical ones, 
some being streaked like the tiger, or moiUed like 
the leopard. • . 

Thy German horses are originally from Arabian 
and Barbary stocks ; nevertheless, they appear to 
be Small and ill-shaped ; it ifr said also, that . tlicy 
are weak and washy, wiWi tender hoofe. The 
Hungarian horses, on the other band, are esxpfillent 
for the draught, as well as the saddie. The 
hussars, who use them in war, psuuHy slit their 
n(»tril« ; which is done, as it is sajd, to prevent 
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■ ^hc l]tat(ih 18' gocHi. iSms diaugtel 
it.^geiidii^y'lawpd'for that':''||»vffjpo8e’'bv'er -lluro)^:' 
the. ^ coine fi<em die jii^ifkiteb of Fiiezl^^ 
*1^ P^ifdere iioweft aifti btaiA Jafisrior 

« they ]mire ihc»d commonfy^ f^ flat 

fwili and swollen l^s ; which ata aat 
hteaii^ in henses ofthisMnd. * ; 

The Pretifch horses are iiarib»a hbdii ; hut 
they have few that are good. The heist hobes of 
that country come from lauiosln ; ! they have a 
strong fesemblartce to the Barh/and; Kke them, 
they are excellent for the dbiace ; but: they are slow 
in coimng to perfection ; they arc to he’ carefully 
treated 'Wbile young, and .^ust not he hacked lill 
they are eight y«®ra old. / J'Joadmaiidy fernishes b® 
next best; which/ tboni^ not so good for the 
chace, are better for war, I ti general, the 
Frejich htirses Imve the feuH of being heavy-shoul- 
dered, which is opposite to the feult erf the Barb, 
which is too thin in the shoulder,* and is conse- 
quently apt to be sboulder-slipt. * j 

Having mentioned the horses ini<^ usually 
known iii Europe, we pass on to those of more 
distant countries, of wlwrac houses we can only 
judge by ieport. We menttoiied the wild .^horses 
of Ainirfica; Such as are tame, if we may credit 
the }a|est reportSi* are admirable. Great numbers 
of theise are bred up to the chace, and are chiefly 
kept for this purpose, particularly at Quito. The 
hunters, as Ulloa informs us, are divided ,iato two 

# Ulloa*s 
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^^few'-oax boMe^mcfc > 
Ihe ttoe fdotejMi® w to roujs® ihe dee/; 

l^ant.it'itown'.;' They 
ipltide '.s^pcd'fUedj. 

■v^eh-.is'' '^jaafeaaWly. , -bai; wiiSi* ; 

liis .'giPBj^aani;'; iilite'* 

' tibi^jk^feg' 0n'.,<to‘ lti^b*»l>,pBi^.;: .-wi 

Iw^ toe precipksBSi to^ttg ?f hji^^ 
in 0 i?«ler to stort to© deer,; 
extend theawidJres Mrm ©r iw leap0^,.;o®^;a^ 
accordrag to toeif nipiilieto^ On ' «w^ 

g?j«ie, toe hto^ Tir^ .ippceives^ ^ 

and the ridCTj, jbeiftg tmal^ to g«»d/ ©r bito, 
puisnes toe cfeace, soaiietaffles do^^a »d<di 
stope; that a map: on foot/ with toe. 
could .hardly kpep lih legs* : from theoe© be die* 
lip a dangerous ascent, or . along tlie side of, a 
tnounfaitj, so that a pcrsop not used to thi* 
exercise would think it much saftar to throw 
himself out of the saddlOi than commit bk life to tlte 
precipitate artbr «of bis horse.. The otoer liofses, 
which join in tfee chace, to* not wait for toe.riders 
to animate them ; they set forward immediately 
upon seeing another at fuH speed ; and it becomes 
prudence in the’ rider to give them their way, and 
at the same time to let them feel the spur, to carry 
him over the precipices. These horses are backed 
and exercised to this method of hunting j and their 
usual pace is tooititig. ^ 

Tbei’o are said to he very 'good horses in toe 
• islands of toie Archipelago. Those ot Crete were 
in great reputation among the aoeieuts, for ibahr 
swiftuess and force ; however, af they are 

bpi little used, even in the wmntfy .^seif, because 
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of ^ ; ^laevenness, 6f tte grownd, ;^i4f 

of Morocco are towb smaller ttott the AroMp 
breed i Mwaver, they are W swift and 
In Turisey there ate to he fopnd horses pf al^ 

aft teces: Aiabian8,1VtiW 

natural to the place,, , The 

end elegaat; they have a great of fire, s^ar^* 

nmJ^nd managemeat; hut ^ey aye notahkto 

suT^ort fatigue: they eat little; ^ 
hcaL ; and they have skm so sem^ thift 
can scarcely hear the mhhing of the stirrup Th 
Persian hoies are, in general, the mpst beautiful md 

LstvalhahleofalUbeEast. Tto pastures iP the 

plains of Media, Persepohs, ArdeW, and Dw^nt, 
Le excellent for the pnifose of reanng tl^m ; 
and there were bred in those pkws vast 
bv order of the government of Persia, while ttet 
iuntry was under any government. Pietro della 
Valle prefers the holies of Persia to those of Italy ; 
and informs os, that they arc in geuw-al of a 
middle size ; and although some are found even of 
the smaflest stature, yet that does not impair their 
beauty nor their strength : yet, m some places, they 
are found of a very good size, large as the 

English saddle-horses are generally foPnd to be . 
they have all a thin head, a fine cr^t, a narrow 
breast, small ears well placed, the legs fine, the 
hoof hard, and the croup beautiful ; they 
spirited, nimble, hardy, 

of supporting a very great fatigue ; *ey rn ^ y 

swiftly, without being easily fatigued, y . 
strong and easily nourished, being y ®epp i 
W «1 barley ^and chopped ; they aye put 
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hare tali,# fall X^n^gth^ andf there is no 

thing as geI0fig» anieng ;^e haihber ; they 
are ik^endbd. . fte Mf, # ih &^nd, by 
body^eloths; diey attend l^eni " most 

panctiial e^ct|ies8| and i%ty aiie rid geaf^ty in 
a snaffle/ without sjraie. : IjN^t of these 

a# erery year transp<wted into 'Tm^ey, bfet thi^jr 
intei the East Inffles; howler, after all, tiayellers 
agree that they are not; to be compared to 
Arabian horses, either for ctdirage, force, or beau^f 
and that the latter are eagerly songfat, # 
Persia. ^ 

The horses of India are of a very 
kind, being weak and wasdiy. Those whieh are 
used by the grandees $f the country, . come frowi 
Persia and Arabia: they are fed with a scrtall 
quaiitrty of hay during the day ; and at night they 
hare boiled peas, mixed with sugar and batter, 
instead of oats or barley ' this nourishment supports 
them, and gives tljeta strength ; otherwise they 
would Soon sink and degenerate, Those naturally 
belonging to the country Ure yery small and vicious. 
Some are so very little, that Taverner reports, 
that the young Mogul prince, at the age of seven 
or eight, rode one of those little horses, that was 
not much larger than a greyhound : and it is not 
long since one of these was brought over into this 
country, as a present to our Queen, that measures 
no more than nine, hands high, and is n# much 
larger tlian a common mastiff. It wpnid seem 
th^t climates excessively hoi are unfttvourable to 
ftiis animal In this roanncar, the hors^ of the 
<?old Coast, and of Guinea, are mdremdy litUe, 
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ulMi the who Ai'e .itecjite®t 

hi««»eroe%vto u»it the lafiiiej bdPm® i^Ja 
tipon atid to caleh -iUtein again fe«&ire 

thojr fcdme to the j^nrfdi have a ^port dlso 

on 'Irorsebadk^ that ivtqdlrtes. ^giHBat id the 

lidlfflr, and a 'great aho!^ ^of hnlivily in jUie horse ; 
thf^ ftrifce off a 'haH, with n hatliedoire:, whjiie t^y 
are upon a fall gallop^ and pumiiig it^ ittPtke it 
agnin bdbre it comes to the gr^d ; and -this they 
conimue dbr a mile together/ stiiicing sometimes to 
the right, and sometimes torthe left, mth amazing 
speed and agility. * ; ^- 

The'horses Of China are as indifferent as 'those 
of India: they are weak, little, ill-iha|)«d, and 
cowardly. Those of Coffea aire not above three 
feet high; almost ,all the >brced there arc ma«te 
geldings, and are so timorons, .that they can he 
rendered no wa^ servicoahle in .war ; so sthat it 
may be said, that ffie Tartar horses were prQ|mrly 
the conquerors of China. These, indeed, .are ver3' 
serviceable in war; and although hnt (ff a middle 
size, yet they are .suiprisingly :p«dient, vigorous, 
swift, and bold; their hoofe are eiUrcfnely hard, 
though rather too narrow; their heads ’are fine, 
but rather too litUe.; the neek ig Jong and stiff; 
the legs of the longest ; awd yet, with all these 
fiaalts; they are found to be an excellent hreed. 
The Ta^rs live with their bombs pretty much iu 
the same -manfier as • the Arabians . do ; they begin 
to back them at theiage of seven or eigd^t months, 
placing their children upon them, wbo i^nage 
them even at that eariy ago. By th^ means th<^ 
hmah thefifi; by little and Jittle, till at last, ahont 



«a 4 aii^ ;TbBft:^«,lb^y. M 4 >e' 
^oim 4 q i«si^; i^ or ifeaSec d^yg^ wUhoa^ 
,50Bi:e stofpio^ ; tia * wiUianit 

leattn^ mf tliiaf eacoefit ^ Oit every 

Q%hl: ibtntrs ; ftaiii^ lic^ide^ to . , temtoto: narithimt 


r^ich«to'to v%ero«s itii iMjr ihj® 
titofr streo^ »4ieD i^y 
^ina .-oa indifej;**. ' imt 
Jn'fNiiMa'.iftitft'tirkey. ';Tfee^cra(oe el^?'S^;:;^||ato^s 
towtu^ ihte iroxtb, bare 49^0 a iiiiife 

horses, trlneh they seA sudb a 'valaO it 

is fi»i»fddeii : to » 6(^1 them to' etracigers : tbi^Mrses 
fbaveibe very totnie qoaiitito vntb Hiose # tlii^iai^r 
kind; wbidi tbc^ probably derive -fitoiB a sttnmir 
treattaent. There 'are also very* fioe boirses in 
Cirdassm and Muigrelia. Tfe^ are some ^eatly 
esteemed in the Ukraine, in Walachia, Poland, and 
Sweden ; but we have no particnkr accounts of 
their 'excellencies or defects. 


If we consult the ancients do the nature and 
qoaliti^ of the hors^ of dUferent countries, we 
l^rn, that the Grecian horsas, and paiticalai% 
those of Thtosaly, had the rejmtation of being 
excellent for war ; dmt those of Acbaia were the 
iai^gest that were 'known ; that Uie most beautiful 
came ’from Egypt, which bred great numbers ; ;that 
the horses of Ethiopia were not in esteem ; .that 
Arabia and Afrka furnished very beautiful Itoibto, 
and very fit'tor the course ; that Uu^se of Italy, and 
paiticii^rly of Apulia, were very good; ttot to 
Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, .Armenia^ Media, and 
Persia, ibeiiew^ excellentibior^ ie^q^ 




<J( €«>!«, iptitrf-i wa ««■- 

^es <i*«g Wff we* w“ i 

is eid TmijhAiei ^«» J®** 

trilei OB* 

©«is«i»iay *wm 

^tctiw; that the D&w’wfe* 8®®^ 

teapertj ; thd»e of Scaii4inav«/ ^^fi^ ^ 

weS-shaped, aad possessed 
the Flanders breed , was 

S^rkreL were «. bef » 

ill-shaped, that no use conW be made of them , 
that the Swiss and Hungarian horses ' 

and, lastly, that those of India W<«e veiy diminn- 

tive and feeble. ' ^ ^ *i,a 

various races of horses in different parts of the 
world I have hitherto omitted making meatma 
r„t breed, ^ J 

that either the ancients or modems have » 

and that is onr own. It is not 

dnity, and unceasing application, 
horses are nowibecome supenor to th^ PL 
other part of the world, for size, strength, 
and Imanty* !t was not wHhoor great attention 
and itepeated trials of all the best hof^ to dif- 
il^rM df .beworW, .ha. il 

snccesrfnl ip improving the breed of ’ 

„^ .b. 

nerftwromg what ito mhws , . , 

r% a jadicioa. mware of to f "f ‘‘"i 
by to bapPf difference of oar' add^. and by 



(^i|l 4»ii vr« tiAve brouj^ 

tii«*> ftainifl to its lui^e«it peife^ion. >.Aa Eng* 
li^i ham^ iJbK^ocei. is nm known to esoel the 
Jkfohian, in me> m4 swi^tnesf ; to he more da* 
mble than the )l^rh« and >'inore hnrdy , than the 
Persian. An ordinary raeer, i» known to gpn at the 
rate of a mde in two tninntto : and we had one tn- 
atance^i in the adtnifahle ChUdhrs, of stdl gfeater 
rapidity. He baa been freqaewdy known to move 
above eighty-two tbet and a half ih a eecondo or 
ahno^ a mile m a minute : he has aleo nun itound 
the course of Newmarket, which is very Ultle less 
than four miles, in six nnnntes and forty totswads. 
But what is surprising, few fawses have Ueemfiei||p 
found, that ever couki equal him; and those of 
his breed l^ave been remarkably dedcient. 

However this be/ no horses can any way equal 
our own, either, in point of swiftness or strength ; 
and these are the qualidoations our horsemen seem 
dtiehy to valuer For this reason, when die French, 
or other foreigners, describe our .breed, they all 
mention, as a fault, the awkward and ungainly 
motion of our horses ; they allow them to be very 
good indeed, hut they will not grant Utem an easy 
or rn elegant carriage.* But these writers do not 
couaiider that Ibis seeming want of grace is entirely 
the result of our manner of breaking them. We 
consult only speed end dispatch in this animal’s 
motions : the French, and other nations, are unore 
anxious for parade and spirit. For this reason we 
always throw mu' horses forward, while the^ put 
them upon their haunches ; we give them an easy 

* See J&uffim’s iwcooat of our horses.' i 

VOL. U. 0 
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0^idis «Mitmryi tltfdw liMHH l»t^^ 

ti^li a 'i»i«^ shoilry a Imt 

ane Im aselni. &alt miir man- 

fficv sf bfeakiag Uiiyt ^.bi^ise is ama^^es apt 
ta Ml forwaidf <tlie f^ibi. never 

4il)s before, bat aiore aacMly on one si^ ; and fw 
&i8 .lieaiibn, tbe riA^ vreaea «b0 boofo^ to gnard 
b» le|;B against Seifo acckfento. However, it 
nroold be a v<ay ewsy matter (0 gtvn our bones dll 
that graiie whii^ foreignmn are so fond of ; but it 
wonld certainly take ^om foelr snrsftneai and dora- 
bli%. - 

^iHttt in what degree of contempt soever foreign- 
in might formerly have held our horses, they have 
for some time perceived their error, and our English 
hunters are considered as the noblest and the most 
useful horses in the wofid. Our geldings are, 
therefore, sent OT«r to the continent in great num- 
bers, and sell at veiy great prices ; as for our mares 
and stsJUons, Uiere is a law prcblbiting thdir expor- 
tation ; and one similar to this is said to have 
obtained even as early as the times of Atbelstan, 
who prohibited their cxpoilaUon, except where de- 
sign^ as presents: 

Roger de Belegmc, created Earl of Sbrewshuiy 
by William the C^queiw,* is the first who is re- 
cofdlBd to have made attempts towards the mend- 
ing our native breed. He introduced Spanish 
stallions into bis estate at Powisland in Wales, from 
which that part of the country was for many ages 

* Britibl) Zoology, rd. i. p. 4 . To this vork I aui indebted 
for aevmi, mrticuliini whh regard tethe siitiwi animals of this 
island. • « . 



-Smem, fNr';» .fiSiMaNnis 'race ■>0. 

tfens^': ''9t'> ^ttkxast^ vl^eagi^. : .iwiil^ ' 

. tftm tjie. iior>ar 

6tHi{»es, Ins^ mUi^ Ind a 

teiti of ioraoW;, ^ iiraayf 

ptd a|M}n i(em» ca^bc^; % ot 

defence. ' •: ''■ ;''' .'■■■• ■!■■■■■ 'ji'-y .. r 

Tht mm’fm ^ bcneinj:^^^ ]ji»doie;4^^ 

Ibe tinic of bifcig Ste^esQ,; isj&id In 
to twenty ^enrand.. Monwr^/^^diig nl Ibe 
times ' of ' Satrabetby itMe 

co»ld Bot two &os««ni^.bonBra^to forai cnbr 

cavalry. At fraiibti the^ f^^ Borabem iAqetn 
revived 1 ^laie «br« tve fitniu8iiij|.i^^ 

above thkteen ^nraitd bcinBem r^^ a^ cbidC ^ 
bard ^iisbed^ sepjily id^veViReiBrtbffi^ 

Hmv dir tbis ^bsat incleiiwe' ef bmrsra 
may be Itenedetfifl, or dtbmrise, ' Is not #ie prap^ 
bosineib of die present paige *to ' discaw ; but cser>4 
tain it is, that where horses tnciease in too, great « 
degree, men tonat iSiiiiinidh pioppitiiOBa^ ; as diat 
food which gora to s^[>ply one, m^ht very 
eiuiiy be (inverted into aei»iBbnieQt to serve the 
otoer. fint, perfaapsi it may be apecaiating too 
remotely, to argue for the dimimitfan of their 
numbers upoh this prih^ple, since every mans&c- 
ture we export into othmr conntiies> takes np room, 
and may have oec npied that place, which in a State 
of greater simplieity, hight have given birth andt, 
subsistence to -mankind, gnd have added te {soptt* 
latipa. 

Be this as it will, as we have been at>micb 
pease and tfouble to procure an escciddimt bl«ed^ 
of horses, it is not now to mipheied that m% 

o s 
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i^iitd define arising ficom it. Just 

^en in our ipossession. It may be, tbcrefore, 

' the most ptindeni measure in our le^siatnre, to 
enooura^^^e l>reed, as an useful branch of com- 
iQ^r^ and a mtund deduce to the country. But 
ho^ far this end is answered by the breeding up 
of racers, is Whet most persons, versed in this 
sv^bject, are very : apt 'to question. They assert, 
that the running-horse, as the breed has been for 
a long time refined, is unfit for wiy other service 
than that of the course, being too slight either 
for the roadi the chase, or the combat ; and his 
joints 80 delicately united, as to render him sub- 
ject to the smallest accidents. They, therefore, 
conclude, that less encouragement given to racing, 
would be a means of turning us from breed- 
ing rather for swiftness than strength ; and that 
we should thus be again famous for our strong 
hunters, which they say are wearing out frwn 
among us. 

How far th» may be fact, 1 will not take upon 
me to determine, being but little versed in a sub- 
ject that does not properly come within the com- 
pass of natural history. Instead, therefore, of 
farther expatiating on this well-known animal’s 
qualifications, upon which many volumes might 
easily be written, I will content myself with just 
mentioning'the description of Camerarius, in which 
be: professes to unite all the. perfections which a 
horse ought to be possessed of. " It must," says 
he, “ have thr^e parts like tiiose of a woman ; the 
breast must be broad, the hips round, and the 
-mane, long: it must, in three things* r^enible a 
■ Hon ; its ooqatenance must be fi^ce, its courage 
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must be great, aad its farf irr^istible i it raipt 
have three things belon^ng 4a the i^eep; the 
nose, gentlettess, and ^tieiace : it must have three 
of a4eer; head, leg> and ; it nmsC'have thitee 
of a wolf; throat, heck, and hearing: it must 
have three of a fox ; ear, and trot: three of 
a serpent; raemoiry, sight, and flexibility ; and, 
lastly, three of a hafe ; running:, wiflcihg, a«»^ par- 
severance."* 


CHAP, m 
Of ihe Ab$.^ ; 

Although this animal » very easily distin- 
guished from the horse fid first sight, yet, upon a 

[* Horses are gregarious, and, in ihm state, iobabit 
the most retii*Oji^ deserts and plains* A curious natural feci is 
mentioned by tor. burton, in his System of Nature, tlmt they 
have the sfegular property of breathiag tbrougb the nostril 
0nly," and not through the mouth; fer hi the severest exercise, 
the mouth is never seen open, utiless the lower jaw be brought 
down violently by the force of the bit* This wy account for 
the great dilatattott of the nostrils after hard running- 
in those vast desert regions, in the most southern parts of Si- 
beria, is found a horse differing m several particulars from the 
common horse, already de^rited* It is said to live i« small 
herds of about twenty each, having foe manners of the comr 
inon wild horse, but far exceeding it in swiftness. Its head is 
large, and forehead flat ; and its teeth are only thiriy-eiglit in 
rnmnber. But the most singular mark of difference is^ that the 
tail is slender, like that of the cow, and destitube of hair for 
half its length; the lower part only being covered a long 
ash-eoioured hait.J 

t Many parts of tliis account are detracted from Oaubentoh 
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dteNter lile ' fiiei9itaMie Iwlw^ llien is 

#Bfy jtfiking. * iraaiUttf oat^Bne 

|& the extefual ; die $me confermatiisn 
Ooe weuM W tedi fpem Hie great its^- 
blawlaa there is faetwcen them, to noppiMe them ef 
^e smne species ; «ad that Hie am wm only a ium& 
^generated:; honreser,' they are fierfeiBtly distinct, 
aad there is an Inseimrabie line drawn between 
them, for the muie ttey prodnce w barren. This 
seems to be the banrier between every species of 
animals; this keeps them asandeT; and preserves 
the nnlties of their form. If the mole, or the 
monster bred betvreen two animals whose form 
nearly approaches, is no longer leitile, we may 
then conclude, that th^e animals, however resem- 
bling. are of different kinds. Nature has provi- 
dently stopped the fruitfulness of these ill-formed 
productions, in order to preserve the form of every 
animal uncontamipated : were it not for this, the 
races would qnic^ be piixed with each other; 
tio one kind would preserve its <n-iginal perfec- 
tion; every tereature would quickly degenerate ; 
and the world ’would be mocked with imperfection 
and deformity. 

The horse and the ass, theref^, foohgh so 
nearly approaching in fotm, nre of ipo distinct 
kinds; different in their natures ; and were thime 
but one of each kind; both'^’racfs Would then be 
extingb^ed. Tbmr add dmir habits may. 

Indeed; ireiy nearty ^ike'>;' but thm’e ’i» some- 
thing in every atiiinal^ besides 'fts oM^tlnaHon or 

J 1 '.;, . ■ ' 5 ., f "• ■)' 


frofl Bui 
Widj af i 


Ba^oii; wliicli f mtation het^.'io aroid troufelipg die reader 
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Tbus tbor^ is ,gre&^r resmblancf 
line bcHpp 4« iW, 

and a«4,ry«<' ©rodw 

mal tbat is by ^o, paem& iMur^» . |^1 wbif^ j^Uc^ 
i-e-pnndpc^ an -^8|iriu|f jr^^eiHililiiif., . 
whde the wale (|he cest'- 

lain sterility. > ITi^ j^t ,.aii!| .Ihie n|By 1^ 

therefore said to b>e/^ ,on<^ tno^, ali^np^ ^ mum 
unlike in %are; wh|la jtbe ha|se and |£e. ass 
peife^y dtstinct, though so cl^ly resem^i^. . Xt 
ba8> indeed, bem said by Aristotie, Qkal their iP;^ 
is soiaotimes prolific ; this, however, has i)iiA heep^ 
confirmed by any other testimony, althong^ there 
baf elapsed a period of near two thcnmnd ^eara to 
collect the evidence. 

But what tends 'to pot %he subject out of dis> 
pute is, that (^e two animus ace found in a stale 
of nature entirely different. The onager, or wild 
ass, is seen in still greater abundance tibm ' the 
wild horse ; and the pecnUsurhij^ of Us kind are 
more distinctly marked than in those of the tame 
one. Had it heen a horse degenerated, the like- 
ness would be stronger between tbem^ the hlgh^ 
we went to the original stodt from whence both 
bave been supposed to be sprung. The wild fmi- 
Bials of both kinds would, in such a case, resemble 
earfi other, roni^ more than <ho«m of the tame 
kind, upon who® art hais, for a succession 0^ 
ages, been e^efcming all its force, and producing 
ntrange hidMis and new alterations. T^ con- 
trary, however, obtains, and the wild ass is even 
more asinine, if I may so express i|, than that 
bred in a oX dome^ smUnde; and 
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evm n. mtfiral AinersioB to Uie horse, ts ihe 
^(^.shoTfly leaitiV."'' ■ >' ‘ ' '' ' 

IPhe wild ess; has, hy some writers, heeo ccm* 
fsuTided with the eehra, hot very fm 

the^ ere of a very differeot iqpec The wild IM» 
is hot streaked like the zehra>< acor’i8 his shape so 
beautiful : his hgore is pretty moch the saiue as 
that of the common ass, eacept’ that he is of a 
brighter colour, and has a white list running 
his head to his tail. This animal is found wild in 
many islands of the Arcbipetego, particularly in 
that of Cerigo. There are many wild asses in the 
deserts of Lybia and Numidia, that run with such 
amazing swiftness, scarcely even the coursers of the 
country can overtake them. - When they see a 
man, titey set up a horrid brayingi and stop short 
all together, till he approaches near them ; they 
then, as if by common consent, dy off with great 
speed j and it is upon such occasions that they 
generally faH into the traps which are previously 
prepared to catch them. The natives take them 
chiedy upon account of their desh, which they 
esteem as delicious eating ; and for their skins, of 
which that kind of leather is made which is called 
shagreen. 

Olcarlus relates, ftiat the monardi of Persia in- 
vited him on a certain day to be present at an en- 
tertainment of a very peculiar nature, which was 
exhibited in a small building near the palace, re- 
sembling a theaUre. After a eolbitioii of fruits 
and sweetmeats, more than thirty of these wild 
ass^ were driven into the area, among which the 
monarch discharged' several 'shot, and some ar- 
rows, and in which be was imitated some of 



the fesfr’ttf his atsteodants. " TlnS fiiiding iheiar 

-selves woiinded;, ah4 no way of ^^scaping^/ ioStantly 
began to attack each other, biting , witli great 
fiercencM, and braying terribfy. In this manner 
they cofitinned tbeir nnituai ammosHy, while the 
arrows were poured in frinn above, uittil'^y were 
all killed ; upon which they Were ordered to be 
taken, and sent to the king's kitclien at Ispahan. 
The Persians esteem the desh of this animed so 
bi^ly, that its delios^y is even ^become a proverb 
among them. What may be ^ taste of the wild 
ass’s flesh, we are unable to say ; but certain it is, 
that the. flesh of the tame ass is the worst that 
cam be obtained, being diyer, more tough} and 
more disagreeable tlmn- horse-flesh. Galen even 
says that it is very unwhiScsome. Yet we should 
not judge hastily u{)on the difiereni tastes of dif- 
ferent people, in the preference they give to cer- 
tain meats. The climate produces very great 
changes in the tenderness and the savour of 
several viands : that beef, for instance, which is 
so juicy and good in England, is extremely tough 
and dry when killed under the line ; tm the con- 
trary, that pork whkh is with us so unpalataMe 
in summer, in the warmer latitudes, where it is 
always hotter than here, is the finest eating they 
have, end much preferable to any hog’s flesh in 
Europe. 

The ass, like ^e horse, was originally imported 
into America fay the Spaniards, and afterwarife by 
. odier nations. That country seems to have been 
peculiarly favourable to ibis race of animals; and, 
where tiiey have run wild, they tore mnltiplied in 
such numbers, that in some i^oee they ara be- 
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fi0m la i^e 

#ie ci^tteiw «€ the gnoun^ where they «re 
«a|fer all {^ermms te j^ away as n*aay a« Jlwy 
eao, m. : i^yiiig a soMtU ackwaarMgp^i ta pro- 
parttjoa to the aaraher, ^ys hMilf. 

They catch tbera la the Ihhewiag Pfuiner : A 
number of persoas go on hoiaebacKj and, are at- 
tended by lodiaiMi oaufoct at the 

proper plaoea, tbey lOTw a clc^ ia rca'der to uteive 
them into some valley;, wlwait at faM.apeed.tbey 
throw the iuMae« and t^adeayour to h^ theni' 
Those crmtiues^ hading di)eimielTeft;iocloaed> nadie 
very furious ef^rte to escape; andi if only oin® 
forces his way through^ they all hdlc^ .witb an ir- 
resistible impetaosity. However^ when noosed, the 
hunters throw tbem denvn and secttfe. them with 
fetters, and thus leave them till the chape is over. 
Then, in order to bring them away with greater 
facility, they pair them with tgme beasts of the 
same kind; but this is. pot easily performed, — 
for they are so remarkably heyce M»t they often 
hurt the peiaons wpo undertake to manage them. 
They Imye all the swiftness of horses, and neither 
declivities nor precipices can retard tbeii career. 
When attacked, they defend themselves wiUi their 
heels and mouth witib such ac^ivlty^ that, without 
;dacliepi|/g their paccj they oft|^n maim their pur- 
suers. But the most remarkable property in these 
creatpies is, that aftmr cpiyying their ftmt load, 
ftieir cidlerity leaves them, their dangerous ferocity 
m lost, and they aoon contract thp stupid Ipok and 
duSness peculiar to the asinine species. It is also 

• ITIIos, vol. i p. 316 . 
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if^i]} imt permit' « 
bo^te t0 liire ftiwmf them^ -» fpi <^ayf feed to- 
gether ; Slid, if a itdcie hoppeni to iDtc; tim 
place trlMBWi they /g^Si ^y'^'idl %il upon him ; 
and witheat gitii^ hlfh the lilf!H% of %ijBg, th^ 
bite snd kick hiaalin diey iesye flnd> ^ dead spon 
the spot . ’ i,V".,'f'i ... ./■ ' 

Such is th» fmamsl ha tte iis^ swift, 

hetce, and ft^raiHdsddP ; hht, /in bis dsl^ of tfoae- 
nem, the 8SS presents a very* phdure; the 

nioment hw iS^e libeity it: p^^ecsed, ademt 
eptirdy to give up all ; asd he 

assumes a pitieace spid sobisiitiOR even humMer 
than bin mtuation. He is, in a state of ^meness, 
the most gentle and of tdl animoK He suf- 
fers with constancy, and, perhaps, with courage, 
all the in treatment' dmt crtndfy and caprice are 
pleas^ to inflict. He is temperate with regard to 
the quantity and the quality <d his provision. He 
is coRtonted widi the most n^lected weeds ; and 
makes his humlde repast B|Mm What the horse and 
other animals leave behind, if he gives the pre- 
ference to any vegetable, it is to the plantain ; lor 
which he is often seen to nt^leci every other herb 
in the pasture: but he is chiefly ddicate with re- 
spect to his water ; he drinks only at the clearest 
brooks, and diiefly, those to which he has been 
accustomed. He drinks as soberly as be eats ; 
and never, like the home, dips his nose into the 
stream. As he is seldom mddled, he freqaen% 
.r<dl8 himself upon the grass ; and lies dowii, for 
this jmrpose, as often as he has an Oppoitunitf, 
without mindiug wh^ becomes of his burthen- 
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He eevftr tdlh; l^ ihe iierse, in the iftnd ; he even 
leers to Miet his feet 5 and tnros ont of h« way to 
avoid the dirty parts of a road. 

When very yoahgy the ass is sprightiy, and 
eten tolerably han^ome ; bat he soon loses these 
^aUhcations^ either by age iw bad : treatment, 
and he becomes slow, stupid, and> b^strong. 
He seems to shew nO ardour; except for the female, 
having been <^n known to die after the covering. 
The she^ass is not less fond of her young than the 
male is of her ; and we are assort that she will 
cross fire and water to protect; ca* r^oin it. This 
animal is sometimes not less attached to bis owner ; 
by whom he is too often abused. He scents him 
at a distance, and distinguishes him from others in 
a crowd ; be knows tlie ways he has passed, and the 
places where he inhabits. 

When over-loaded, the ass shews the injustice 
of his master, by hanging down Iris, bead and low- 
ering his ears ; when he is too hard pressed, he 
opens his mouth and draws back bis lips in a very 
disagreeable manner. If his eyes are covered he 
will not stir a step ; and, if he is laid down in such 
a manner that one eye is covered with the grass 
while the other is hidden with a stone, or whatever 
is next at band, be will continue fixed in the same 
situation, and will not so mudi as attempt to rise 
to free himself from those slight impediments. He 
walks, trots, and gallops like a horse; but allhongh 
he sets out very freely at first, yet be is Soon tired ; 
and then nobeating will make him mend his pace, 
It is in vain that his unmerciful rider exerts his 
whip or his cudgel ; the poor bttle animal bears it 
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all with pati<p©ej and whh<«it a ; and, coa- 
scionfl of his ow« HnteecihtyiJ d®€»> nat oven to 
move. ■,.,<■■ ' ■■■ ’ ' 

Notwithstanding the attipid heaviness of his air, 
he may be e^acat<^ with as miieh ease as any other 
animal; and several have beeii broaght ap to per- 
form, and exhibited as a show* In general, how- 
ever, the poor animal is entirely atgiected. Man 
despises this hnmble, asefnl as0ah»te> wltiw efforts 
are exerted to pieafe himy and whose serviees are 
too chea^y ptunchai^. The ' horse is the only 
favourite, add upon him alone ah ' expense and 
labour are bestowed. He is ^fed;^ attended, and 
stabled, while the ass is aban#Bod U> the ddaelty 
of tlie lowest ; rustics, or even to the sport of chil- 
dren, and, instead of gaming, by the lessons he 
receives, is always a loser. He is conducted along 
by blows ; he is insulted by unnecessary stripes ; be 
is overloaded by the lazy ; and, being generally the 
property of the poor, he shares with them in their 
wants and their distresses. Thus this faithful ani- 
mal, which, were there no horses,; would be the first 
of the quadruped kind in our esteem, is now con- 
sidered as nothing ; his praperties and qualifica- 
tions being found in a higher degree elsewhere, he 
is entirely disregarded ; and, from being tlie second, 
he iS' degraded into one of the most useless of the 
domestic quadrupeds. 

For this reason, very fittie care has been taken to 
improve tbe brned ; it is sufiered to degenerate ; and 
it is probible, that of all other animak, this alon^ is 
rendered feebler and more diminutive, by , being in 
a state of domestic servitude, Tha borae, Uie cow, 
and the sheep, are rendered larger by the assiduity 
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of 1 )^ ^ file W ls to dwindle 

nitioa, slid pnrUcidaiiy in whinre it ig 

piotHdlle tind^ bnt for the medicinal qualities of im 
inilfcf irfatde (qiiecieg would teave «ie now been 
exftni^i^ed. Hevfn^aidlesSi we have ^ood reasons 
to brieve that. Were tiie sAme caire bestowed on 
the ass that is spent la^on the boicKi^ Were the same 
industry in;crosttiirg tite btreod smd im|nx>tin^ 
H, we diouid sOe ibe froia Ms pr^nt 

mean statO, a my poi^y and sOi^icddde animal ; 
we should find ILitd firal the INnWe in s^e of his 
perfections, and excS^ him in others/ llie ass, 
Iraft; fiir balk, il longer than 0le bmae ; is more 
sUre-footed ; and, though mows ^ i^bW' ih tiia 
motions, he is much less apt to start out of the 
way. ■' 

The Spaniards, of all poodle in Bariqie, seom 
alone to be acquainted with the value of the aSs. 
They take all proper precautions to impi^Ve the 
breed; and 1 mtive seen a Jack*ass, from ^at 
country, above fifteen bands high. This animdl, 
however, seems originally a native of Arabia. A 
warm climate is known to produce the lai^est and 
the best; their size and spirit decline in proptotiOn 
as they advance into colder regions. 

Though now so common in alt parts Of England, 
the ass was entirely lost amongst us' during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. Holliiigsbed infbrins 
us that our land did yidd no asses.* However, 
there are aocondts tfi tiidr being common in Eng- 
land before that time. In Sweden they arO at pre- 
sent a sort of rarity ; nor does it appear by the 

^ Briftttb ZoQh^y^ iroh u p. 11* 
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last liistoiy tl»it tlie; Iwve 3 f«f reachai 

that cotiAlry. '' It .ia in diniittes alone 
that we arh to loolt tlus dn^nal of this semce- 
able creatniw^ ^ thejr Ate kii^r and 

more l9eaiitifal#ia even #ie same 

ceunti^. In Peirsia^ they haw two hin^e ; due of 
which tt, for baithdia^ anti heairy ; 

. tho oUer^, which is kept lor hein|^ 

smooth^ statdyi atid nind^- Thcyi ali nwinaged 
att h0r84»;^ j^t the riiler dta neaxer ^ cimp- 
per, and tlaey are hin^ to an^ like them; They 
geneirahy ci^ye Iheir noytrilB give them more 
room tor lM^iMilhin|r« and many W Aese mm sc|d for 
foity <w fifty ^hhlEiis. 

The ass is A mudi metre hardy aniaaal than Qm 
horse, and liable to fewer diseases. (M all animals 
covered with hair, he Is the least snigect to 
vermin, for he has no liee, probably owing to toe 
dryness and toe Imr^ess of his skin, l^e toe 
horse, he is three or four years in coming to pm:- 
fettion ; he BVestill twenty or tWenty-five; sleeps 
much Icto than the horse ; and never lies down for 
that purpose, unless very ntach tired. The sbemss 
goes above dieven months with young, and never 
brings forth more than one at a time. The mule 
may he. to^endered either between a horse and a 
she^ass^ ev between a jack-ass and a mare. The 
latter breed is every Way preferable, being larger^, 
stronger, and better shaped. It is not yet well 
known whether the animal called the Oimerro be 
one of these kinds; or, as is asserted, bred between 
the ass and the hull. While naturaliste affirm the 
impossibility of this mixture, toe netives of the 
Alpine countries, where ttos aniinal is bred, as 
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strongly insi^ upon its reality. The common 
mule, is /vei^ he^lUty* ^>11 live above thirty 
yeai3> bdpg Tound. '^ty 8^,v^;ea|»le in carrying 
bur^«^ l>artit»iW% . iU) and stony 

places, where hoiaes'aro notao ture-footed. The 
size and strength o^ our asses is at present greatly 
improved bylhe importelion of Spanish jack-asses ; 
and it is pi^baib|e we may come in time to equal ^ 
the Spaniards M them, where it is not 

uncommon to give. Hfty , or six^ guin^s for a 
mule ; and, indeed, in some moiintainmas countries, 
the inhabitants cannot well 4® them. 

Their manner of gding down th^ of the 

Alps, or the Andes, k very extmoiS^ifjy ; and with 
it we will conclude their history. In these pas- 
sages, on one side, are steep cminenctes, and, on 
the other, frightful abysses ; and, as they generally 
follow the direction of the mountain, the road, 
instead of lying in a level, forms at every little 
distance steep declivities, of several hundred yards 
downward^ These can only be descended by 
mules; and the animal itself seems sensible of the 
danger, and the caution jdiat: is to be used in such 
descents. When they Come to the edge of one of 
these descents, they stop without belpg checked 
by the rider ; and, if he inadvaftantly a|tetnpts to 
spur them on, they continue immovealde. They 
seem all this time ruminating on the danger that 
lies before them, and preparing themselves for the 
encounter. They not only attentively view the 
road, but tremble and snort at the danger. Having 
prepared for the descent, they place their fore-feet 
in a posture, as if they were stopping themselves ; 
they then also put their hinder feet together, but 
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a little forward, «b if they, were going to lie down. 
In this attrthde, Itetinf taken aif it wane H^hfvoy 
of the road, they dlid« tiovm wim <l5f> Owifi«Pi)|<'of a 
meteor. I» the tneenihhe^ tshkeir hii^to do 
is to keep hhlisidf ^et Ofi'^ihe saddle without 
checking dbe rein, for the motipi^ts sufficient 
. to disorder the et|jft9li|frlain ,i» which 

case they both noavolda hl§,jp|ij^^ > Ihtt their 
nddreas, in this rapid ths^^mmPf^litJ^derlhl ; 
foi, in wtei«ei» to 

have tliy £#)w 

exactly the road, as 

if they had ' their minds^ the 

route, Ihey’^’^iiie to follow, taken every pie- 
cauikshi their safety. 1 * 1 ^ this journey the 
nativesj^who are placed aShhg the sides of the 
mountaraa, ti^d^^hfW fey the roots of the trees, 
animate dhe with shOifts, and etieoutage him 
to perseverance- Some nModep,* hohlf .long 

used to these jewnrneys, acquire a kind of reputation 
for their Idlety pud skiU; and tlieir 'Willie lIliMi in 
proportioR tp their feme.* 

CHAV. xm. 

J' ' 

iy^ the Se&ra. 

There are but three Animals of tlio horse kind 
The horse, which is the most stately and courageous , 
•the ass, which is the most patient and humble ; 
and the yebra, which is the most beautiful, but 
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<Ae same tiine the wildest animal ia nature. 
Ne^in^ can eicceed the delicate regularity of this 
creatore’s eohmr^.or the lustrous smoothness of its 
i^n ; An the odier band^ nothing can be more 
ttiaid..or more untameable. 

ft is chiefly a native of the southern parts of 
Africa and there are whole Imrds of them often 
seen feeding in those extensive plains that lie 
towards the Cape of (xood Ht^e. However, their 
watchfulness is such^ that tiiey will aaflmr nothing 
to come near them ; and their swiftness so great, 
that they readily leave every pursuer far behind. 
The zebra, in shape, rather resembles the mule, 
thma the horse, or the ass. It is rather less than 
the former, and yet larger than the latter. Its ears 
are not so long as those of the ass, and yet not so 
small as in the horse kind. Like the ass, its head 
is large, its bacA straight, its legs finely placed, and 
its tad tufted at the end ; like the horse, its skin is 
smooth and dose, emd its hind quarters round and 
fleshy. But its greatest b^uty lies in the amazing 
regularity aud elegance of its colours. In the 
male, they are white and brown ; in the female, 
white and black. These colours are disposed in 
alternate stripes over the whole body, and with 
such exactness and symmetry, that one would 
Blink Nature had employed the rule and compass 
to paint tiiem. These stripes, which, like so many 
rtl]^ads« are laid all over its body, are narrow, 
parallel, and exactly separated from each other, 
it is not here as in other party-coloured animals, 
where the tints are blended into each ether ; every 
stripe here is perfectly distinct, and preserves its 
o»lottr round the body, or the limb, without any 
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iNe legt^, %nd ei;«n tbe Ml imd eani 

beautiMly etreftkMj bo thi^ at a distiMe ona 
would be apt to «appo«e ^ aii»M 
dressed oat % art^ and not ibiwttdfiibfkliij adwnei 
.nature. , ■' ■ 

In the inak» the tKad^is with dbe 

* bands of black and wilk& hi eentre 

'in the forehead. '*f%e a 

white' nnd ^ 

Bbrtpes of 'tM aaine ^ ft» 

leaTing narr^ Miite aMpes btdsreen. TOfc' feO% 
is striped anrosB tiie back with brdad ;Mid& 
leaving Mi^er space* of wb^e bdbii*eett 
and ending in points at ^ i^es b^j, whidkt 
is white, excqi^ a black hne pectinated on eacb 
side, readitng from between the fore-legs along 
the middle of the belly, two4lnrds of its ten^. 
There is a line of separation brtween the tnn# of 
the body and the hinder qtnateln> on ^dh ^e; 
behind ‘^icb, on the ramp, » a plat of iMOTow 
shripes, joined together, % a stripe down the 
middle, to the end of Ae tail.. The etdonnt are 
different in the female ; aM in none the stripes seem 
entirely to agree in form, but in aM fhty are e(|tni^ 
distinct; the hair equally smooth and fine; the 
white shining and unmixed; and' the black, mr 
brown, thick and lustrous. 

Such is the beauty of tlm tspeature, that it seMls 
by nature fitted to satisfy the pride and the phsiisttre 
■ of man ; and formed to be taken into hhi service. 
Hitherto, however, it appears to hive disdainedl 
servitttde, and nmther force nti kindness have 
been able to wean it from its native independence 

V 2 
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and ferocity. But this wUdtiess might, perhaps, 
in time, be . sunnounted ; and, it is probable, 
the horse and the ass, when first taken from 
the forest, were , equally obstinate, fierce, and 
unmanageable. M. Buffon informs us, that the 
zebra from which he took his description, could 
never be entirely mastered, notwithstanding all tlie 
efforts which were tried to tame it. They -conti- 
nued^ indeed, to mount it, but then with such 
precautions as evidently showed its fiercenes, for 
two men were obliged to hold the reins while the 
third ventured upon its back; and even then it 
attempted to kick whenever it perceived any person 
approaching. That which is now in the Queen’s 
menagerie, at Buckingham-Gate, is even more 
vicious than the former; and the keeper who 
shows it, takes care to inform the spectators of its 
ungovernable nature. Upon my attempting to 
approach it, it seemed quite terrified, and was pre- 
paring to kick, appearing as wild as if just caught, 
altbougli taken extremely young, and used with 
the utmost indulgence. Yet still it is most pro- 
bable that this animal, by time and assiduity, could 
be brought under Subjection. As it resembles the 
horse in form, without all doubt it has a similitude 
of nature, and only requires the efforts of an 
industrious and skilful nation to be added to the 
number of our domestics. It is not ntm known 
what were the pains and fee dangers which were 
first undergone to reclaim the breed of horses from 
savage ferocity ; these, no doubt, made an equal 
opposition ; but, by being opposed, by an indus- 
trious and enterprising race of mankind, their 
spirit was at last subdued, and their freedom 
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resteined. It is otherwise with regard to the 
zfebra ; it is the native of coantries where the 
human inhabitants are but little , raised above the 
qdadraped. The natives of Angola, or Cafraria, 
have nO other idea of advantage from horses but 
as they are good for food; neither the fine stature 
of the Arabian coarser, nwthe delicate colourings 
of the zebra, have any allnremente to a race of 
people who only consider the quantity of fiesh, and 
notits conformation. The <kdicacy of the zebra’s 
shape, or the painted elegance of its form, are no 
more regarded by such, than by the Kon filiat 
makes it his prey. For this reason, therefore, the 
zebra may hitherto have continued wild, because 
it is the native of a country where there have been 
no successive efforts made to reclaim it. All 
pursuits that have been hitherto instituted against it, 
were rather against its life than its liberty ; the 
animal has thus been long taught to consider man 
as its most mortal enemy; and it is not to be 
wondered that it refuses to yield obedience, where it 
has so seldom experienced mercy. There is a kind 
of knowledge in all animals, that I have often con- 
sidered with amazement ; which is, that they seem 
perfectly to know their enemies, and to avoid 
them. Instinct, indeed, may teach the deer to fly 
from the lion ; or the mouse to avoid the cat : but 
what is the principle that teaches the dog to attack 
the dog-butcher wherever he sees him ? In China, 
where the killing and dressing dogs is a trade, 
whenever one of these people moves Out, all the 
dogs of the village, or the street, are sure to be 
after him. This I should hardly have believed, 
but that I have seen more than one instance of it 
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among oureelv^. I l»ve seen a poor fe^w who 
imde a practice of stOE^ing and killing dogs for 
their ilcias^ paired in fall cry for three or foar 
streets by all the bolder breed of 

while the weaker fkiw from his presence with 
«ffi%ht/ How these animah eonM ihiM find oat 
tifoir enemy, ahd parsue him, appears I own 
anacconntable, but soch is the faet ; end it not 
only (Stains in dogs, hot in several other animals, 
though perhaps to a less degree. This very pro- 
bably may have been, in some measure, a cause 
that has hitherto kept the sebra in lia state of 
natural wildness ; . and in which it may continue, 

■ tiU kinder treatment shall have reconciled it to its 
pursuers. 

It is very likely, therefore, as a more civilized 
people are now placed at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is the chief place where this animal is found, 
that we may have them tamed and rendered ser- 
viceable. Nor is its extraordinary h^uty the only 
motive we have for wndiing this animal anumg the 
number of our d^ndants : its swiftness is said to 
surpass that of adl others ; so that the speed of a 
zebra is become a proverb among the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. It stands better upon its legs 
also than a horse ; and is consequently stronger 
in proportion. Thus, if by proper i»re we im- 
proved Uie breed, as we have in other instances, 
we ehould prohabfy in time to come have a race 
as large as the horse, as fleet, as strong, and mucii 
morb beautiful. 

The zebra, as was said, is chiefly a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope> It is also found in the 
, kingdom of Angola; and, as we aiw assured by 
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hofeZi in severnl provinces nko of Barbary. In 
those boandlesB ibrests it bas nothing to restrain, 
its liberty; it is too shy to be car^ht in traps, 
and therefwe seklnin taken aJive. It wonld seem, 
therefore^ that ncme them havie ever been 
bron^ into Europe, tiiat were cangjbt snfficienUy 
young, so as to be untinctuiM by their orijgpnal 
stfUe of wildne^ The Portuguese^ inde^, pretend 
that they have been able to tame iltein> and that 
they have sent four from Afrioa to i^boD^ which 
were so far brmight under as to draw tibe king’s 
coach ;* they add, that the person who smit 
them over, had the office of netnq; conferred upon 
him Ibr his reward, which was fl^ reinaiu to liihi 
and his posterity for ever; but I do not hnd this 
confirmed by any person who says he saw them. 
Of tiwjse which were sent to Brazil, not one 
conld be tamed; they would permit one man 
only to approach them ; they were tied up very 
short ; and one of them, which had by »>me means 
got loose, actually kiMed bis groom, having bitten 
him to death. f Notwithstanding this, I believe, 
were the zebra taken up very young, and properly 
treated, it might be rendered as tame as any other 
animal; and Merolla, who saw many of them, 
asserts, that when tamed, which he speaks of as 
being common enough, they are not less estimable 
for tbeir swiftness than their beauty. 

This animal, which is neiUier to be found in 
Europe, Asia, or America, is nevertheless very 
easily fed. That which came over into England 
some years ago, would eat almost any thing, such 

• XHipper. t tow* >i* p* 8^7®. 
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as .^eatj and tobacco; that which is now 
among us^ subsists entirdy upon hay. i|ts it so 
nearly resembtes the horse and ass in structure, 
so it probably brings foitb; annually as they do. 
The noise they make is nei^er like tlat of a horse 
or an ass, but more resembling the confused 
barking of a mastiff dog. • In the two whipb I saw, 
there was a circumstance that i|ji;em8 , to have 
escaped naturalists; which is, that skin bangs 
loose below the jaw upon the neck, in a kind of 
dewlap, which takes away much from tbe general 
beaat 3 ^ But whether this be a natural, or acci- 
dental blemish, 1 will not take upon me to 
determine. 

These animals arc often sent as presents to the 
princes of the east. We are told, that one of the 
governors of Batavia, gave a zebra, which bad 
been sent to him from Africa, to the emperor of 
Japan, for which he received as an equivalent, 
for tlie Company, a present to the value of sixty 
thousand crowns,* Teller also relates that the 
Great Mogul gave two thousand ducats for one 
of them ; and it is frequent with the African 
ambassadors to the court of Constantinople, to bring 
some of these animals with them, as presents for 
the Grand Seignor.f 

* Navendorf. 

[f In addition to these species tnay be mentioned the Qatigga- 
Thi« animal, which used to be <*onfounded with the zebra, is 
now acknowledged to be quite distinct. It inhabits the same 
parts of Africa as thfi zebra, but is always found in separate 
herdst tiever assocfollhg with it. It is about the same «ize as 
the zebra, but less elegant in shape and marks ; and is of a 
much more docile nature ; the Dutch colonists at the Cape* 
having been said to tame thorn, and use ibeiu for the draught 
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CHAP: XIV. 

Of Bumnating Animuh. 

Op all animaK those that chew the cud are the 
—most harmless, and the most easily teraed. As 
they ■ live entirely upon vegetables,' it is neither 
their interest nor their pleasure to make war upon 
the rest of the brute creation ; content with the 
pastures where they are placed, they seldom desire , 
to change, while they are hirnished with a proper 
supply ; and, fearing nothing from each other, 
they generally go in. herds for their mutual security. 
All the fiercest of the carnivorous kinds seek their 
food in gloomy solitude ; these, on the contrary, 
range together ; the very meanest of them are 
found to unite in each other’s defence; and the 
hare itself is a gregarious animal, in those countries 
where it has no other enemies but the beasts of the 
forest to guard against. 

As the food of ruminant animals is entirely of 
the vegetable kind, and as this is very easily pro- 
cured, so these animals seem naturally more indo- 
lent and less artful than those of the carnivorous 
kinds ; and as their appetites are more simple, 
their instincts seem to be less capable of variation. 


and saddle. Its general colour Is of a ferruginous tmg^, with 
brown stripes. Tht^e stripes, however, are much fewer in 
number than those of the zebra, and niuch Im elegantly dis- 
posed, there being seldom any on the haunches,, shoulders, and 
legs; and, on die hiuder parts, they gr^ually dutiinish intu 
spots.] 
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Tfec fot.or die Wolf are for ever prowling ^ their 
long habits of want ^ive them a degree of sharp- 
ness and cunhiog ; their Hfe is a continued scene 
of stratagem and ^cape: but the patient ox, or 
the de«^, enjoy the repast that nature has abnn- 
dsmdy provided ; certain of subsistence, and ccm- 
tent with securityf 

Ac Nature has fumi^ed these animals with atK^ 
appetite for such ccmrse and simple nutriment, so 
she has enlarged the capacity of the intestines, 
to take in a greater supply. In the carnirorons 
kinds, as their food is nourishing and juicy, their 
stonmchs are but small, and their intestines short ; 
but in these whose pasture' is coarse, and where 
much must be accumulated before any quantity of 
nourishment can be obtained, their stomachs are 
large and numerous, and their intestines long and 
muscular. The bowels of a ruminating animal 
may be considered as an elaboratory, with vessels 
in it, fitted for various tramsnutations. It requires 
a long and tedious process before grass can be 
transmuted into flesh ; and for this purpose. 
Nature, in general, has furnisbed such animals 
as feed upon grass with four stomachs, through 
which the food successively passes, and undergoes 
the proper separations.* 

P AH quadrupeds tliat ohe'ir the cud have suet instead dftbe. 
soft fat of other animals; aAd they have the awkward hidnt of 
rising, when in a tiecuBibent posture, upon their bind legs first. 

A cow, when she wsee from the ground, places herself c® the. 
fiHe-knees, and then hfis the whole hinder parts. A horse 
springs up first on his fore legs, (u^ then rises up his hinder 
parts, tliis may he owing to the detent coBformation tf die 
stmnach.] 
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Of die four widi vrbich runfoBaulaiM;* 

mals are fornisM^ tbe firrt k calkd Uie paa&cb, 
wbidi receives the foiod afoer it has been sl^b% 
chewed ; the aecend is calted the bck»eycomb> and 
is pro{>eiiy nothing gsmpe than a oowdinuikion of 
the former j ihese two> wbith ar^ vcry cifHictous, 
.the animal fills as fost as it can, and ibmi lies 
^wn to moHnate, which may be properly consi- 
dered m a hind of vomiting witlrtiut effoii or 
pain. The two stomachs above mentimied beif^ 
filled with as much as they can contain, and the 
grass, which was slightly chewed, beginning to 
swell wifi^ the hea4 oi the mtaathm, it dilates the 
stonrncbs, and Uiese again contract upon their 
contents. The aliment, thus squeezed, has but 
two passages to escape at ; one into the third sto- 
mach, which is very narrow; and the other back, 
by die gullet, into the mouth, which is wider. 
T^e greatest qmintity, therefore, is driven back, 
through the largest aperture into the mouth, to 
be chewed a second time ; while a small part, and 
that only the most liquid, is driven into the third 
stomach, through the curifice which is so small. 
The food which is driven to the mouth, and chewed 
a second tune, is thus rehderml more soft and 
moist, and becomes at last liquid enough to pass into 
the conduit that goes to the third stomach, where 
it undergoes a stiU farther cmnmiaution. In this 
stomach, which is called the ,; manifold, from the 
number its leav^ all wliich tend to promote 
digestion ; the grass has the appearance boiled 
spinach, but hot yet sufficiently reduced, so a* 
to make a part of the animal's neurhftimmit : it 
requires the operation af the fourth stomach for 
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^ w it undergoes a complete 

inac(Mioi)» and is separated to be turned into 
cdiyle. 

But Nature has not been less careful in another 
respect, in fitting the intestines of these animals for 
their food. In the carnivorous kinds they are thin 
and lean ; but in ruminating animals they are, 
strong, fleshy, and well covered with fet. Every 
jM’ecaution seems taken that can help their diges- 
tion: their stomach is strong and muscular, the 
more readily to act upon its contents ; their intes- 
tines are lined with fat, the better to preserve their 
warmth ; and they are extended to a mneh greater 
length, so as to extract every part of that nourish- 
ment which their vegetable food so scantily sup- 
plies. 

In this manner are all quadrupeds of the cow, 
the sheep, or the deer kind, seen to iniminate r 
being thus furnished with four stomachs, for the 
macerating of their food. These, therefore, may 
roost properly be Called the ruminant kinds; al- 
though there are many others that have this quality 
in a less observable degree. The rhinoceros, the 
camel, the horse, the rabbit, the marmot, and the 
sqnirrel, all chew the cud by intervals, although 
they are not furnished with stomachs like the former. 
But not these alone, there are numberless other 
animals that appear to ruminate ; not only birds, 
but fishes and insects. Among birds are the 
pelican, the stork, the heron, the pigeon, and 
the turtle ,* these haVe a power of disgorging their 
food ' to feed their young. Among fishes are lob^ 
sters, crabs, and that fish called the dorado. The 
salmon also is said to be of tius number : and, if 
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we may believe Ovidj the scams bbewise j W which 

he says 

Of dl ifaie JSsb tba« graze beneatb the flood. 

He obI; ruihinatee his former fljpA 

Of insects, the romihating; tribe is stiU larger : the 
jjpiole, the cricket, the wasp, the drone, the bee, 
the grasshopper, and the beetle. , AU these apunals 
either actually chew the cud, or seem at leas| to 
ruminate. They have the stomach composed of 
muscular fibres, by means whereof the food, is 
ground up and down, in the same manner as in 
those which are . particularly distinguished by^/dte 
appellation of ruminants. 

But not these alone j men themselves have been 
often known to ruminate, and some even with plea- 
sure. TThe accounts of these calamities, for such 1 
most consider them, incident to our fellow-crea- 
tures, are not very pleasant to read; yet I must 
transcribe a short one, as given us by Slave, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, as it may in some mea- 
sure show the satisfaction Vfhich the lower tribes of 
animals enjoy while they ruminate. The man in 
question was a citizen of Bristol, of about twenty 
years of age, and, wliat seemed more extraordinary 
still, of a ruminating family, for his father was fre- 
quently subject to the same infirmity, or amuse- 
ment, as he himself perhaps would call it. This 
young man usually , began to chew his meat ovm? 
again within about a quarter of an hour atlUir; eating. 


* At contra hembsa t>isces laxantur a-eno, 
tJt scaruB epSstas solu^ qui ruminst escaa. 
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meRl fdiKiElIj? kuttod 
iftbbiil aii- hoar and a .half; ^ nor coaM he i^eep 
nnti! tMs pefforased. The vidaaik, npoti 

netolili; taa^ i^ea land! pjeamititily than at 
fitd ;! ,aa retnmed as If' laid been beaten np 
‘ ill a jffiortar. If he afe a varied <rf things^ that 
Whteh^^ he ate fi»it <«me up again fiwt ; and if tin* 
latftni' was intermpted fw any traaei^ it pi^aced 
i^dfeoe^ and disorder^ and he was lieverweS till 
it retamed. , litdances of this kind; hoswwer, are 
rare and accidental ; and it is happy for laatikind 
Oiat ^iey are so. W all other animals, we f^nd 
^ least time in eating ; this is one of the great 
distinctions between ns and tb« brUte creation ; 
and eating is a pleasure of so low a kind, that none 
but sudi as are nearly ahied to the ^nadruped, 
desire its prolongation. 


CHAP. XV. 

0/ 4iiuiaelmped» of the Com Kind.* 

Of aU ruminant animals, thdae of tbe cow kind 
dajerre tbe first rank, both for tiheir size, their 
beauty; and their servicra. The horse is mows pro- 
peity an animal belon^ng to the rich; Oie sheep 
drii^y thrives in a flo^, and requires attendamce ; 
but the cow is more especially the poor many’s 

(* The aoiomb ot thh Idad have the horns hollow^ smooth, 
tunned outwards and forwards, in a semicircular form: in the 
lower jaw there are eight front teedi, but none in the upper; 
smd there we no tusks in diher.] 
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ms wit# bit Theie wpe 

of 4Mir |x»«ti9try that have ao f^r W 

a cow; and even of the advaiidai^ vevukiag from 
thk meet jiK creitnrej the |M>or ai?e bat 
nomiaal poateascarB. Its flesfr tiiey caeimt pretend 
to taste^ since th^ thefr wh(^ rttches are at once 
destroyed.; its caif they are dbljged to &tten fiw 
ja}e> »noe veal is a delicacy they oonld not ifehilte 
any pretensions to ; its very Is wroo^ into 
batt» and cfa«»se for the taldes id their nauders ; 
while they have no share even in their ovm 
session, hat tiiie choke of their maihi^ I oamiot 
bear to hear the rkh crying out fear 13>erty,. while 
they thus starve their fdlow creatares ; aij# ‘feed 
them up with an imaginary goo<h uhile they mono* 
polize die red benefit of nature. 

In those countries where the men are und^ 
better subordination, this excellent animal is of 
more general advantage. In Germany, Poland, 
and Switzerland, evwy peasant keeps two or three 
cows, not for the benefit id his master, but for him* 
self The meaner of the peasants there kilb one 
cow at least for Us own taMe, which he salts and 
hangs up, and thus preserves as a delicacy ail the 
year round. There is scaredy a cot^e in Uiose 
countries that is not hung round with these maiks 
of hospitality ; and which often make the owner 
better oontentmi with hnnger, since he has it in his 
power to be Jozurious when he thiuks proper. A 
piece id bed luing up there,, is consider^ as an 
ekgant piece <d furaitare, which, though seldom 
touched, at least aigues the j^«sauh*s ,i^lenoe 
and ease. Bat it is very diffmient; some yeaia 
phst; in this country, vrhfan;i^ n^os 4 t 
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leai^ are uoaMe to pnrcbase meat any part 

of Uie year, and by them even butter is considered 
as an artide of extravagance. 

The climate and pasture of Great Britain, how- 
ever, are exceflen% adapted to this animal's mode- 
rate nature ; and the verdure and the fertility of 
our plains are perfectly suited to the manner of its ^ 
feeding ; for wanting the upper fore te^h, it loves*, 
to graze on a high rich paslnre. This animal 
seems but little regardful of the quality of its food, 
provided it be supplied in sufficient abundance; 
it makes no particular distinction in tlte choice of 
its herbage, but indiscriminately and hastily devours 
the proper quantity. For this reason, in our pas- 
tures, where the grass is rather high than succulent, 
more flourishing than iiatrilious, the cow thrives 
admirably ; and there is no part of Europe where 
the tame animal grovrs larger, yields more milk, or 
more readily fattens, than with us. 

Our pastdres supply them with abundance, and 
they in return enrich the pasture ; for, of all ani- 
mals, the cow seems to give back .more than it 
takes from the soil. The horse and the sheep are 
known, in a course of years, to impoverish the 
ground. The land where they have fed becomes 
weedy, and the vegetables coarse and unpalatable: 
on the contrary, the pasture where the cow has 
been bred, acquires a finer, softer surface, and be- 
comes every year more beautiful and even. ' The 
reason is, that the horse being furnished with fore 
teeth in the upper jaw, nips the grass closely, and,, 
therefore, only chooses that which is the roost deli- 
cate and tender ; the sheep also, though, with re- 
spect to its teeth, formed like the cow, only bites 
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the most succulent parts of the herbage: these 
animals, therefore, leave all the high weeds standing ; 
and while they cut the finer grass too clbsely, 
suffer the ranker herbage to vegetate and over-run 
the pasture. But jt is otherwise with the cow ; as 
its teeth cannot come so close to the ground as 
those of the horse, nor so readily as those of tlie 
^heep, which are less,' it is obliged to feed upon 
the tallest vegetables that offer ; thus it eats them 
ail dow'u, and, in time, levels the surface of the 
pasture. 

The age of the cmv is known by the teeth and 
horns. 'I’bis animal is famished with eight cutting 
teeth in the lower jaw ; at the age of ten months, 
the two ’ middlemost of dhese fall out, and are 
replaced by others, 'that are not so white, but 
broader ; at the age of sixteen months, tlte two 
next milk-white teeth fall out likewise, and others 
come up in their room : thus, at the end of every 
six months, the creature loses and gains, till, at the 
age of three years, all the cutting teeth are renew'ed, 
and then they are long, pretty white and equal ; 
but in proportion as'tbe animal advances in years, 
they become irregular and black, their inequalities 
become smoother, and the animal less capable of 
chew'ing its food. Thus the cow often dedinos 
from this single cause ; for, as it is obliged to ea* 
a great deal to support life, and as the smoothness 
of the teeth makes the difficulty of chewing great, 
a sufficient quantity of food cannot be supplied to 
•the stomach. Tims the poor animal sinks, in the 
mid.st of plenty, and every year grows leaner and 
le^i Jr, till it dies. 

' I'he horns are another, and a rafer method of 

TOL. 11. q 
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deterraimag this anito^’s age. At ttree ywfs 
old/ ft sheds its horns^ and new ones arise in their 
place/ -which continne as long as it lives. At 
four years of age, the covi^ has small pointed neat 
smooth horns, thickest near the head; at five tlie 
horns become larger, apd are marked yonnd wkh 
the former year’s growth. Thus, while the animal 
continues to live, the horns continue to lengthen ;* 
and every year a new ring is added at the root ; 
so that, allowing three years before their ap- 
pearance, and then reckoning the number of 
rings, we have, in both together, the animal’s age 
exactly.* 

As we have, indisputably, the best breed of 
horned cattle of any in Europe, so it* was not 
without the same assiduity that we came to exeel 
in these, as in our horses. The breed of cows has 
been entirely improved by a foreign mixture, 
properly adapted to supply the imperfections of 
our own. Such as are purely British, are far 
inferior in size to those on many parts of the 
continent ; but those which we have thus improved, 
by far excel all others. Our Lincolnshire kind 
derive their size from the Holstein breed ; • and the 
large hornless cattle that arc bred in some parts 
of England came originally from Poland, We 

([* How the Cotint de BufTon should have fallen into the 
extraordinary error, that the bull and cow cast their horns at the 
age of three years, which ’are replaced by otiicrs, it is bard to 
conjecture. Howerer, in bis sixth supplementary rolume, this 
mistake is very - candidly and handsomely acknowledged and_ 
corrected. It is in part explained by an observation communi- 
cated by Dr. Forster, namely, that, at the age of three years, the 
horns are not cast, but the animal rubs off a very slight ieXM'hal 
idieU coating, scarcely thibker than writing paper.] 
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were once lamous for a wild of, t&ese 

anitnals, bat these baye long since been worn bat f 
and perhaps no kingdom in Europe can fiurnish 
so few wild animals of all kinds, as our own. 
Cultivation and agricnltare are. sare to banish 
these, wherever they are found ; and every 
addition a country receives from art, driv^ away 
',4h08e animals that are only fitted for a state of 
nature. 

Of all quadrupeds, the cow seems most liabk 
to altemliou from its pasture. In the di^erent 
parts of our own country, we easily perceive the 
great varieties produced among these animals, by , 
the richness or poverty of the soil. In som^ tliey 
grow to a great bnlk ; and I have seen an ox 
sj.vleen hands high, \Yhich is taller than t}»e genera! 
run of our liomes. In others they appear as 
diminutive ; being not so large as an ass. The 
breed of the Isle of Man, and most parts of Scot- 
laml, is much Jess in general than in England or 
Ireland,; they arc dillcrenUy shaped also, the 
dewlap being much smaller, and, as the expression 
is, the beast has more of the ewe neck. This, 
till some years ago, was considered in cattle as a 
deformity ; and the cow was chosen, according 
to Virgil's direction, with a large dewlap , however, 
at present it is the universal opinion, that the 
cow wants in adder what it has in neck, and the 
larger the. dewlap, the smaller is the quantity of its 
milk. Uur graziers, now, therefore, endeavour 
.to mix the two breeds, .the large Holstein with the 
small northern ; and from both results that fine 
milch breed, which excels the cattle of any other 
pari of the world. 

q 2 
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arising -from pasture, is more 
roller TO than in our own. 
'I^'he TOt^’j ^rn^ is to be found in almost every part 
of the W(ft^d, large in proportion to the richness 
of depasture; and small, - as the animal is stinted 
in its Jbod. Thus Afirica is remarkable for the 
%rgest and the smallest cattle of this kind ; as is 
also India, Poland, Switzerland, and several other.^ 
parts of Europe. Among the Ehith Tartars, 
where the pastures are remarltably rich and 
nourishing, the cow becomes so large, that he 
must be a tall man who can reach the tip of its 
shoulder. On the contrary, in Prance, where 
the animal is stinted in its food, and driven 
from the most flourishing pastures, it greatly 
degenerates. 

But' the differences in the size of this animal 
are not so remarkable as those which arc found in 
its form, its hair, and its horns. The difierence 
is so very extraordinary in many of them, that 
they have been even considered as a different kind 
of creature., and names have been given them as 
"a distinct species, when in reality they are all the 
same.* In this manner the urus .and the bison 
have been considered, from the variety in their 
make, to be distinct in their production ; but 
they are all in fact the descendants of one common 
stock, as they have that certain • mark of unity, 
they breed and propa^tc among each other. 
Naturalists have llrerefore laboured under an 
obvious error, when, because of the extreme bulk 
of the urus, or because of the hump upon the 


“ Bndbn, vol. xxiii. p. 78 . 
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Wk of the they iftteignM tbm differeot 

places in the' fer^adioni and separated a class of 
animals whicji really united. It is true, the 
horse and the ass d^ not differ so much in form, 
as the cow and the bu^on ,* neverthdess, the former 
are distinct animals, as their breed is- marked 
‘ ^wilh sterility ; — the latter are animals of the 
same kind, as their breed is fruitful, and a race 
of animals is produced, in which the bump 
belonging' to the bison is soon worn away. The 
differences, therefore, between , the cow, the urns, 
and the bison, are mer^y accidental. The same 
caprice in nature that has given b^rns to ’some 
cows, and denied them to others, may also have 
given the bison a hump, or increased the bidfc of 
the urns ; it may have given the one a mane, or 
denied a sufficiency of hair to the other. 

But before we proceed ferther, it may be proper 
to describe these varieties, which have been thus 
taken for distinct kinds * The urns, or wild 
bull, is chiefly to be met with in the province of 
Lithuania; and grows to a size, that scarcely 
any other animal, except the elephant, is found 
to equal. It is quite black, except a stripe mixed 
with white, that runs from the neck to the tail, 
along the top of the back ; the horns are short, 
thick, and strong ; the eyes are fierce and fieiPy ; 
the forehead is adorned with a kind of garland 
of black curled hair, and some of them are 
found to have beards of the same; the neck is 
short and strong, and the skin has an odour of 
musk. The female, though not so big as the 
♦ This description is cMefly taken ffom Klekj, 
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■ the' :, ^ ^ ^ 

-me; 

ai'ev«ii^e4<^.-W''' vMit so' .^mali 

titiirt |k:^’ scarcely be gjsrceivecl. Upon the 


wi 


ft,;; ■lw>i»t«!TOt-; this. - 


tile tame 


exactly, eyiiacept m:r^&e' trifling varieties, 
which his state of wildness, or the richness of 
the pastures where he is found, may easily have 
produced.* 


/ \i /'i# ^ 

f ♦ In Lord TaftJc«rriUe% park, at Chilliogham, near Berwick* 
upoi1*Tweed, tliere is yetr|:eft a breed of wild cattle; probably 
the only remains of genuine breed of that species 

at .present to 

wJtli;' tho ic!(i.p«»le. black ; and 
.dad .i^odt lonie’^thM part' of the 
TIseir, homs are white, 
with v,0,iy and'l^t'do^iiwarda;''' th^B weight of 

the bulls i| from tfeirty-five to of the cows, 

from tweni^ve tp ; ' .■ ■; I'l- ^ , 

'At the set off 

gsflefelfd or/%^l3dbi?MSr^,.^ards, 

'bu^lyC-#^ 

a i^aap^ng^ manner; on a Bw^en’;t!||eyK^^fe^:^ the 

dim^0^''toriy Cff fifty yardsV 'anffJdot wildly at 'tfeh' defect of 

torn round, 

of " same 

ahotifer standi galfdp off ' This they do sevb^^ times, 

shortening their distance, and advancing nearer, till they come 
within a few yards, when most people think it prudent to leave 
them, not choosing to provoke them further, as it is probable 
that in a few turns more they would moke an attack. When 
the cow^ calves, they hide their young for a week or ten days, 
in some sequestered retreat, ^nd go to suckle them two or three 
times a day. If any persons come near the calves, they clap 
their heads down close to the ground, and lie like a hare in form, 
ta hide themselves^' ^Tbis seems a proof of their native wildness^ 
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Tte bi«oli^ tb^ c<»i» 

kind, differs In twvit% % Huafr 

between it» »hottldM«« These ftfiinifthii wtt oi 
various kinds ; some mrj large, othet» a» dirninu* 
ttvdjr iitde. In gebeanC to gis^pard^ wnM*# 
fore parts, ke has someudiat the look of e litnl, wiill 
a long shaggy mane, and a beai4 under bis chin ; 
* bis head is httle, bis eyes red and iietf, with 0 
furious look , the fori^iead is laage, and the horns 
so big, and so for asunder, thal three men 
often sit between them. On nndbdie of tho 
back dmre groves a as high as that 

of a camel, covered 'fhfch is con- 

sidered as • mm 


There is no punMiil^ jlila ^ 

in forests whesW^ thmiOit 
to hide iho-ffi^^fj^ is. 
pit foils; 

be is ^tfod wfol, digg^ 
and csMug 


whole 

'#0^, 
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and 
pem»d 
fouixd Ik 

at his legs with all its force ; it then began to paw again^ bel« 
lowed, stepped back, and 9 $ jbfUore But being aware 

of its intcntiona, be moved aside, and it missed its aim, fell, and 
was 80 weak, tbiMi, though it made several eSWts, it was not able 
to rise. It, Imwever, had done enough, the whole heid was 
sdaimed, and coming to its rescue, they obliged him to return. 

When any one of ^hern happens to be wounded, or is grown 
weak and feeble tlirough age or sickness, the rest of the herd 
M; ofkim and gm it to doath.3 Jkmdis Qmdmjfmds* 
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tfccy 66 Jflite side the Fit-fail, while 

the furious amtiafj running; liead foremost, fiiHs 
iato the pit |tt^paml for hiuii atod is there quickly 
oyercorae end slain. ,V - ♦ 

i J^sides tljcse real distidetwMJs in the cow kiudy 
there have been many ‘others -made, that appear 
to be in name only. Thus the bonasus, of which 
neiuraiists have given us long descriptions, is 
supposed by Klein and Bnfibn to be no more than 
anic^her name for the bison; as the descriptions 
given of them by the ancients coincide. The 
bnbalus also of the ' ancients. Which some have 
supposed to belong to the now kind, Buffon places, 
ainopg the lower ckss of ruminanl quadrupeds, 
as it most rcsembli^ them in size, shape, and tlie 
figure of its horns. Of ail the varieties, therefore, 
of the cow kind, there are but two that are really 
distinct ; namely/ the Cow and the buffalo these 
two are separated by Nature ; they seem to bear 
an antipathy to' each other; they avoid each other, 
and may be considered .as much removed as the 
horse is from the ass or the zebra. When, there- 
fore, \ye have described tlie varieties of the cow 
kind, we sliall {>ass on, to the buffalo, AVhich being 
a diflereot animal, requires a separate bistory. 

There is scarcely a part of the woijd, as was 
said before, in which the cow is not found in some 
one of its varieties ; either large, like the urus, or 
humped as the bison ; with strait horns, or bending, 
inverted backwards, or turning sideways to the 
cheek, like those of the ram; and, in many 
countries, they are found without any horns Avhat- 
soever. But to be more particular, beginning at 
the north, the few kine which subsist in Ice|aiid 



are withioat IwMma^ 4l»»5Si)0fte racp o«^ 

gioally with onP8.;«yp^e ei®e vpf these is rather 
tive to the gdwfi** >0^ the pastore, thaw the 
warmth or coWh«»«/of the elimote. . The Deteh 
frequently Imng great ^ntltic^ .ijf lean cattle 
from , Denmark, wbie^ they ^tteo hn 4hw own 
rich grounds. These are in geneiral of' a larger 
^ 4 iize than their own natural br^, and ^ey Jattea 
yety easily. The cattle of .the Ukraine, where 
the pasture is excellent, become very fet, and iesre • 
considered as one of the largest breeds of Elirope. 
In Switzerland, where the mo^laras are covered 
with rich nourishing herlMige,7f which is entirely 
reserved for their ^ne, these ^imals gi^ to a 
very large size. On the ; contrary, in j^nce, 
where they get no Qther gi»s9 bat what « thought 
unfit for horses, they ! dwindle^ and grehr lean. 
In soiee parts ef Spain, the cow grows to a good 
size ; those wild huHs,> however, whi<^ they pride 
themselves so much in combating, '..a^ a Wy 
mean fteispicable^^l^^^ animal, and aontowtmt'^ped 
like one of our cows. With pbthing of that peculiar 
sternness of aspect one bulls are re- 

markable. ^ In Det^ry^ «n^ 

Africa, . where*;,the , ground: and the pastu- 

rage siiort, the cows are of a ve^y smaJ! breed, 
and give milk in proportion. Ctn’' the contrary, 

• ,in Ethiopia, they are of a prodigious bigness. 
The same holds in Peraia and Tartary ; where, in 
some places, they are very small, and in others, 
of an amazing stature. It is thus, in almost 
every part of the world, this animal is found to 
coriespond in size to the, quantity of its provi- 
sion. 
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, . .If Atese mmiiBki^, 'Swr-they 

foofi^ tainnSifjlift we 

tttal: thf$ of jat^^ <er tjiostf^w ii 

hwi^, oco^^ ^ tile tem|iei»^ 

ft.aot;efO;..mpc&»4|^^ toward , tiii^ 
On tile ootti^^ ti^d ttf ^ yson^ 
4Sr ti!^ aniondl with n &nmp^ Je inuad In «U tiie 
aonlbtera parte of the world; tinrnttgbant tins vast 
eonthfient of Itidk^ througtont ;^fca, fiika Mount 
to tik Ciape of Oood Hc^: in ailtii^ 
tri«9> tile bison seems <diie% to pretmB' ; ndtore 
ate fonndto ban^.nsmootii soft Inur, are ?ery niitV' 
ble of foot^ and in some mtomcre supply tbe want 
of lunees. Tbe bison breed is also more espert 
and docile than onro ; many of them, when they 
murry burthens, bend their knees to tide them up, 
mr 8^ them down: they are seated, therefore, hy 
the natives of tiiiwe csinntma; wkb a d^we of 
tenderness, and care eqwl . to their utility ; a^d the 
respect for them in India has degenerated c^n into 
blind atiteatiou. But it is among the B^tentids 
where these animals are Chiefly esteemed, as being 
more . than commonly servicfaMe. They are their 
fello^'domestics, the companions of their pleasures 
and fsti^es; the cow is at Once the Hottentors 
protector and servant, assists him in attending hk 
flocks, and guarding, them against eirery invader ; 
while the sheep are grazing, the faithful backely, 
as this ynd of cOw k cafled, stands &t grtkes 
beside them .: still, tfowever, attentive to the loolm 
of its master; the backely flies round tiie held, 
betds in the sheep that are straying, obliges them 
to keep within prop^ limits, and shows no mercy 
to robbere, or even strangers, who attempt to plah* 
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^ cTen the e^io^ <>f 
backeKes are 4a«^‘to combat. Efery army 
Hottentots is fariabftjed with a pfbper herd ; 
these, which Wre let IboM against 4*^ enemy, wbeh ' 
the occasion is most cortvenient. 'Bmng &U 8 sent 
. forward, they overturn all before them ; they strike 
^ery exposer down with their horns, and tnwpla 
apon them with thdr ifeet; and: thus «db;n procui^a 
their Siastersf an feasfVictor^^ even before'th^.feawe - 
attempted to itrike tf blow. * Ain animal so aerviee- 
able, it may be sd^osedi, « iS^ wUbont ila revrand. 
'The backely lives .hi die saiHflie cotti^ W lls 
master, and, by long habit; :gaihfe in affedlmi far 
him; and in proportion as tbb matf apprWat^^ 
the brate, so the brute- seems to attain even to 
some share of human sagacity. The ffi^entot 
and his backely thus mutually a^ist each other ; 
and when the latter happens to die, a new one 
chbsen to succeed him, by a council of the eld 
men the villhge. TTie new backely ‘ iS. theii 
joined with one of the veterans of bis oWn kind; 
from whbm he learns his art;: becomes social and 
diligeht; and is hiken for life into human friendship 
and protection.' ' . 

The bisons, or «ws with a bump; are found to 
differ very much from each-t^her, in the several 
parts of the world where they are found. The 
wild ones 'of this kind, as with us, are much larger 
than the tame. Some have homs; and some are 
without any? some have them depressed; bnd 
some raised in such a manner that they are used as 
weapons of annoyance or defence 3 some are ex- 
tremely large; and othefe aidm^'tBmn, sudh as 
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thti zeba^ 6t Btiirbary cow, are very small. They 
are all, however, equally docile and gentle when 
tamed ; and, in general, furnished with a fine lus- 
trous soft hair, more Ix^utiful than that of our 
own breed ; their hump is also of different sizes, in 
some weighing from forty to fifty pounds, in others 
less ; it is not, however, to be considered as a part 
necessarily belonging to the animal ; and probably 
it might be cut away without much injury : it 
resembles a grisily fat ; and, as I am assured, cuts 
and tastes somewhat' like a dressed udder. The 
bisons of INIalabar, Abyssinia, and Madagascar, are 
of the great kind^ as the pastures there are plentiful. 
Those of Arabia Petrma, and most parts of Africa, 
are small, and of the zebu or little kind. In 
America, especially towards the north, the bison 
is well known. The American bison, however, is 
found to be rather less than that of the arscient 
continent ; its hair is longer and thicker, its 
beard more remarkable, and its bide niore lustrous 
and soft There are many of them brought up 
tame in Carolina ; however, Ihcir wild dispositions 
still seem to continue, for they break through all 
fences to get into the corn-fields, and lead the 
whole tame herd after them, wherever they pene- 
trate. They breed also with the tame kinds origi- 
nally brought over from Europe ; and thus produce 
a race peculiar to that country. 

Prom all this it appears,* that naturalists have 
given various ttarhes to animals in reality the same, 
and only differing in some few accidental circum- 
stances. The wild cow and the tame, the animal 
‘ . ' , 

♦ vpU xasiu* p- W, ^ 
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belonging to EaTope, and that of Asia, Africa, and 
America, the bonasus and the urns, the bison ahd 
the zebu, arc all one and the same, propagate 
among each other, and, in the course of a few 
generations, the hump wears away, and scarcely 
any vestiges of savage fierceness are found to re- 
main. Of all animals, therefore, except man alone, 
•die cow sc<,'ms most extensively propagated. Its 
nature seenss equally capable of the rigours of heat 
and cold. It is an inhabitant as well of the feozen 
fields of Iceland, as the burning deserts of Lybia. 
It seenis an ancient inmate in every climate, 

domestic and tame in those countries which have 

* 

bt'en civilized, savage and wild in the countries 
wiiich arc less peopled, bnt capable of being made 
useful in all; able- to defend itself in a state of 
iiasure against thb most powerful enemy of the 
forest; and only subordinate to man, whose force 
it has experienced, and whose aid i! at last seems 
to rcquiie. However wild the culves are which 
arc taken from the dam ia a savage stale, either in 
Africa or Asia, they soon become humble, patient, 
and familiar ; and man may he considered, in 
those countries, as almost helpless wjihout their 
assistance. Other animals preserve their nature or 
their form with indexible perseverance ; but these, 
in every respect, suit themselves to the appetites 
and conveniencies of mankind; and as their shape.s 
are found to alter, so also does their nature ; 
in no animal is there seen a greater variety of 
Itinds, and in none a more bumble and pliant dis- 
position.* 

r.* Mr. Pennant, in his Artt'C Zoology, has lately brought to 
•ur knowledge a singular species, dieting in its habits and 
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The 

If we should compare the shape of our common 
cow with that of the bison, the difference will ap- 

Sjppearance very considerably from otibers of its Idiad : he calls it 
the Musk Ox; It is found chiefly in the most rocky barren 
mountains of North Amenca. In siz^ it is not (juitc so high as 
the deer, but it is larger or thicker in the body. Its horns are 
set close together at the base, and though they are only two feet 
long; measure two feet in girth hear the base: a pair of them, 
when separated from the head, weigh frequently sixty pounds. 
The body is clothed with an extremely floe hair, so long as to 
trail on the ground, giving the animal the appearance of a shape- 
less mass : in the ox it is of a dusky rc^ colour, but in the covr 
of a fine glossy black ; beneath which is an extremely fine wool, 
more beautiful than silk when manufactured into stockings and 
other articles. They delight must in rocky and barren moun- 
ta?!is, seldom frequenting the woods or plains ; run vary nim» 
bly, and climb the rocks with great facility. Their flesh tastes 
so strongly of musk, as to be hardly eatable. Of the tail the 
Esquimaux of the uortli-west side of Hudson’s Bay, make a cap 
of the most horrible appearance; fur the hairs fall all round 
their heads, and cover their facias ; yet it is highly serviceable iu 
keeping off the moschetoes, which would otherwise be in- 
tolerable. 

Captain Turner has likewise, in his account of an enribassy to 
Tibet, described what he calls the Yak of Tartary, or bushy-tailed 
bull of Tibet. In common appearance and size it resemhlos the 
English bull, but it has a hunch on its back, and is covered all 
over with a thick coat of long hair, which is manufactured into 
tents and ropes. But the greatest singularity about their tads, 
which is Composed^f a jifodigious quantity of long, flowing, 
glossy hair, which is furnished in such abundance, that not a 
joint of the tail is perceptible ; but it has much the appearance 
of a large cluster of hair artificially set on. Throughout the 
Eaat these taife are in ttiiiveraal pe, Under the denomination 
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very great sbaggy main of the latter, 

the heard, the curled forehead, the iiiverted horns, 
the broad 'breast, a^d.tbe narroyir hinder parts, give 
it ttie, appearance ra^erCf a lien ^n a cow ; and 
ht it more for a state of war^witfa .mankind,, than a 
state of servitude. ^^Yet, notwf^Httmding these 
appearances, both. animals vait! found to he the 
/^hme ; or at least so nearly aBied, that they breed 
among, each other,, and propigate a race tl^ cwa* 
tinuea:the kind; , : . . ' ! ' 

On the other han^, if twe compare tihe bnfyo 
with our common cow, no , two animals c^n he 
more nearly alike, either , in their form or >> their 
nature ; both equally submissive to the yedee, both 
often living under . the same roof, and anployed in. 
the same dotue#tic services ; . the make and the 
turn of their bodies so much alike, that it requires 
a close attention to disUngutsh them ; and yet, after 
all this, no two animals can be more distinct, or 
seem to iiavc stranger a'ntipathiea to each othenii.* 
Were there biit one of each kind remaining, ,it is 
.probable the race of both would shortly be extinct. 
However, such is the iixed aversion formed be- 
tween these creatures, that the cow refuses to 
breed with the buffalo, which it nearly resembles; 
while it is known to propogate with the 'bison, to 

cbomies, for driving away moschetoes, flies, and other insects 
from the Face and person. 

These animalie^ have downcast, heavy Jook, and j^ear.suUen 
and suspicious, discovering much t?*P*bence,. at the, near ap- 
proach of strangers. They do not low loud lUte other cattle, 
but make a grunting noise, scarcely audible, vhwt under some 
Impression of uneasiness;] 
flo&n. 
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which It twis, hi lioint of fornix but a very dMaht 
similitude. • 

' The bufiyo is, upon the whole, by no means so 
beautiful a creature as the cow ; his figure is more 
elimtsy and awkward ; his air is wilder ; and . he 
tames his head lower, and nearer the ground ; his 
limbs are less fleshy, and his tail more naked, 
of hair ; his body is shorter and thicker thalh 
that of the cow kind ; his legs are higher ; hits 
head smaller; his horns not so round, black, and 
compressed, with a bun th of curled hair hanging 
down between them ; his skin is also harder and 
thicker, more black and less furnished with hair ; 
his flesh, which is hard and blackish, is not only 
disagreeable to the taste,, but likewise to the smell. 
The milk of the female is by no means so good as 
that of the cow ; it is however produced in great 
abundance. In the warm countries, almost all 
their cheese is made of the milk of the buffalo ; and 
tliey supply butter also in large quantities. The 
veal of the young buffalo is not better eating than 
the beef of the old. The hide of this animal seems 
.to be the most valuable thing he furnishes. The 
leather made of it is well known for its thickness, 
softness, and impenetrability. As thc^ animals 
are, in general, larger and stronger than the cow, 
they are usefully employed in agriculture. They 
are used in drawing burthens, and sometimes in 
carrying them; being guided by a ring, wkieh is 
thrust throogit their jaose. Two buffaloes yoked 
in a waggon are said to • draw more than four 
strong horses ; as their beads and necks are natu- 
rally bent downward, they arc thus better fitted 
for the draught, and the whole height of their 



/'.cpwKim, . 

b^es n sp{^lk^4d tbe caxrwge Ibeit it to be dteawa 
tomtod. ■ . 

From the sisse end balk <rf the bii&lo, we laay 
be ea^ly tod to cobdnde toat Jbe is » atoive of ton 
warmer clunetot. The lar|^ .^nadn^eto are 
^enemiiy foundin toe toe^id zone; and toe buf< 
feio is inferior, in point of rize, cmlyte toe (^|dbaito 
‘ toe rhinoceros, or the hippopotamos^ The fame* 
leopard, or the camdl, may, indeed, Im toiler, ba^ 
they are neither so long, nor near so .cpipidmri 
Aecortongly, we find this animal wild in many 
parts of India; and tamed alto wherever toe^na* 
tives have occasion for bis services. The , wild 
buffaloes are very dangerous animals, and are 
often found to gore travellers to deato, and tbea 
trample them with •their feet, until they have 
entirely mangled the whole body: however, in 
toe woods they are not so much to be feared as in 
toe pkuns, because in toe violence of their pursuit 
their large horns are apt to be entangled in the 
branches of the trees, which gives those, who have 
been surprised by them time to escape toe danger. 
There is scarcely any other metlKMi of avoidiI^g 
their pursuit ; they run with great swiftness ; they 
overturn a tree of moderate growto ; and are such 
swimmers, as to cross the largest rivers witbout 
any difficulty. In this manner, like all other laige 
animals of the torrid zpne, they are very fond of 
the water ; and> in the midst of their pursuit, oft^ 
plunge in, ip order to cOol themselves. Tha 
Negroes of Guinea, and the Indians of Malabar, 
where buffaloed are in great abundtoice, take great 
delight in hunting and destroying thersi ; bowevefi 
they never attempt to face, the b«ffito> openly, but> 

TOL. n. s 
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shoot him from 
thence, ait^ do not come down till they find tiiey 
Imre effecto^ dispatched him. Whmi they are 
lamed, no aiiimed can be more patient or humble ; 
and .^ugh by no means so docile as the cow hind, 
they go through domestic dru(%mries with more 
strength and perseverance, 

Ahhough these animals be chie0y found in the 
torrid gone, yet they are bred in several parts of 
Europe, particularly in Italy, where they mahe the 
food and the riches of. the poor. The femdle pro* 
duces but one at a time> in the same manner as the 
cow ; but they are very different in the times of 
gestation ; for the cow, as we know, goes but nine 
months ; whereas the buffalo cpntinues pregnant 
for twelve. They are all afraid of fire ; and, per- 
haps in consequence of this, have an aversion to 
red colours, that resemble the colour of flame : it 
is said, Uiat in those countries where they are found 
in plenty, no person dares to dress in scarlet. In 
general they are inoffensive animals, if undisturbed ; 
as indeed all those which feed upon grass are 
found to be ; but when they are wounded, or when 
even but fired at, nothing then can stop their 
fury; they then turn up the ground with their 
fore feet, bellow much louder and more terribly 
than the bull, and make at the object of their re- 
sentment with ungovernable rage. It Is happy, in 
furii circuinstances, if. the person they pursue has 
a wall to escape oyer, or some such otetacle, other- 
wise they Sobn , overtnke, and instantly destroy 
^bimi. . It Is yemarkdble, however, that although 
nfOr they in general 

make monB use ^ their feet in combat, and 



jpati^er tl(^ l&ek efiem«ie» ■ to deotb tWtt gone 
them:*'' ■ 

Haviog ifeus ' gone thwgh the bi8t<»y of thine 
animals^ it may piroper. to observe^ that no nitiRes 
have been more indiscriminatdy need thtn* tboEie of 
the buU^'the nrna^ the biaon^ and the Mfiblo. It 
therefore becomes such as woiild have distinct ideas 
eaebj to be careful in separating the kinds^ the 
one from the other, allowing the* cow for the 
standard of all. The unis, whether of the large 
enormous kind of Lithuaniay Or the smaller race of 
Spain, whether with long or’ short hornSi whether 
with or without long hair in the forehead,' is. eveiy 
way the same with what our common breed was 
before they were taken from the forest, and re- 
duced to a state of servitude. The bison, and aff 
its varieties, which are known by a bump between 
the shoulders, is also to be ranked in the same class. 
This animal, whether with crooked or straight horns, 
whether they be turned towards the cheek, or totally 
wanting, whether it he large or diminutive, what- 
ever be, its colour, or whatever the length of its 
hair, whether called the bonasus by some, or the 

[ ’’ In Malabar, and the islands of Borneo, and Ceylon, this 
animal is said to be remarkably dangerous and treacherous. He 
hides htinsclf among the trees, and lies concealed there, tili some 
anunal or man passes near him, ^vheh be suddenly starts out, and 
sometimes catches him. Not cobttint with throwing down his 
hvey, and insUinfly destroying k, he gets the anfortuhate man 
or waim^l under him, u-amples upon his body; rubs him with hi* 
knees, tears him with his horns and feet, and literally fleas bun by 
strippii^ off the skin with licking him. Ibis cruelty he does not. 
exetche without some interval ; he goes away from time to tioMt 
to a certain disthhee, and then retdrns and aghiaO 
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ia but u variety of t|» eow kind, 
it breedsi and wUh co^ 

the 

i^{K$d mu«h more like the cow, is 
a kM by itsdf, that never mixes with any 

iormer;^ twelve months with 

y 0 ttng:, whm3eas khe cow. goes but nine ; that testi- 
hes an aversion to the latter; and, though bred 
under the same ro<C or feeding in the same pasture, 
has always kept siepi^te; and makes a distinct 
race in all parts ctf die, world. These two kinds 


are 

cow kind; of 



real s^mineties in the 
iven so many 


varieties* ' With respect?|^ some (oj^curastances 
mentioned by travelfem, such a8"ihat of many 
kinds dj^endiug themselves by voiding Uicir dung 
against;^ir pursuers ; is a practice which they 
have common with other timid creatures when 
pursued, and arises rathqr from fear than a desire 
of defence.' The musky sa^^j^ ahso,- by . which . some 
h«^:.|ims|h'f:idistu^u»#sd;',Wj|»und;eOmii^ 


kind" of 

.ismtahhles 
or lowing^’is but a savage 
variety, whidh many wild animals have, and yet 
lose when brought into a state of tameness. For 
these reasons M. .Buffon, vihom I have followed 
in this description, is of opinion, that the zebu, or 
little African cow, and the grunting, or Siberian 
cow, arc but different races of the bison ; as the 
diape of the horns, or the lengdi of the hair, are 
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cow Kind. sis 

never prof^i^diamcteristic^ ro af ftfiy «niiina!; 
but vaiy,„wHli', dkniiie/'''lboi3^' «ai' 

caUivalioD.'- ' 'u' 

In this manner the nhinbdr ef ^imab ^ ibe 
cow kindj which naturdids 
eight or ten sorts, arc re<te(^ 
the utmost deference is paid ^ 

in this partlcalary v I Imve taken him Ihr 
my guide. Nevertbeiose, 'th,^ if ah of 

the cow kind, w,hidi nettfcfiseiiiej hny oAer 
naturalist that 1 know of, has hitherto described, 
yet which makes. ;a ’ nod 'may 

be added as a third "' , , . ; 

This animal was years ago in Lon- 

don, and seemed to uttitdjlMidj|,:iOf the '^i^aracte- 
ristics of the cow and the iJIjIS'hdfitjg j^head, 
the horns, and the tail of the fortoef^^'i||[h the 
bristles, the colour, and t|||e granting i^lhi'iatter. 
It was about toe ^sii^^',,.^n;:; a89,''^|^^^ 
and thicker ; ti^ that of a^^b^, 

upon' toe, toody a 

row of bris^es rp^elong the shorter 

and softet-'ltto^^'l^ , hog_|^d/?;,1[’b^J^l^' yras 
rather IargWi-''^j(iia'’ ^t' .of 
entirely resembling those of that anitoali add toe 
tongue vfas rough in like manner. It fed upon 
hay ; and, consequently its internal conforma- 
tion must have resembM that of the cow kind 
more than toe hog, whose food is always chosen 
of a kind more succulent. The eyes were placed 
in toe bead as with toe cow, and were pretty 
nesor]^ of the same colour ; toe horns were bhwk 
and ilaUisb, but bent rather backwards to toe 
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lAie goat the neck WM short 

)p4^' t^i.dic, and the hack rather, rising in dl* i^iddle j 
it was clovendboted, like the cow, without those 
hinder daws that are found in the liog kinds. 
]3at t^ ’greatest variety of all in this extraordinary, 
ordure, - which was a female, was, tlmt it had 
bat two teats, and, consequenUy, in that respects 
resembled neither ctf the kinds to whichs in 
other circumstances, it bore so strong a simili- 
tude. Whether this animal was a distinct kind, 
or a monster, 1 will not pretend to say. It was 
shown under the name of a bonasus,* and it 
was said,' by the p^on who showed it, to have 
come from India ; but no credit is to be given to 
interested ignorance; the person only wanted to 
make the animal appear as extraordinary as possible ; 
and 1 believe would scarcely scruple a lie or two, 
to increase that wonder in us, by which he found 
the means of living. 


CHAP. XVlT 

0/ .4«*wiofe «/■ Uie Sheep and Goat Kind.* 

As no two animals arc found entirely the same, 
so it is not to be iexpected that any two races of 

J[* In the sheep kind the horns are hollow, vs^rinkled/peren- 
lient bac?k wards and outwards, into a circular or spiral 
forth, and generally placed at ibe sides of the head ; in the 
jaw there are front teeth, but none in tlie upper ; there are \ 
noidsanine tee^i in eitlier* In the ^oat the horns are hollow, , 
rough, |iomprwed, and rise somewhat erect frw the top of th^^, 
head, and bentl backwards ; there are eight front teieth in the 
lower jaw, none in the upper, and no canine teeth in either! 
chin i» bearded.] . 
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amniak in evi^ 

cuifur. TlieV^jg^t and'the 8hee|> arc npinireiiitiy j, 
different, in tiie fimri of thdr bodies^ in tlieir cover- 
ing, and in tbeir home. Thcf wxt^ from beoce. 
be considered as two different; i(tn#,^-witii rt^rd 
to all conitndn and domestic purposes^. ' ^Bat if we 
.come to examine tbem doser, and observ# tbeur. 
iliterdal conformation, no two i^itnldii can be more 
alike; tbeir feet/ thek four 'stomacbe,. thmr suet, 
theiri^pfDetites, all are entire^ ti)e same, and sbow 
the similitude between them ; but what ms^es a^ 
niQch stronger connexion is, that they propagate,, 
with each other. The buck goat is found to pro-, , 
duce with the- ewe an animal tteit in two or three , 
generations returns to the sheep, and seams to 
retain no marks of its ancient progenitor.* Tlie 
sheep and the goat, therefore, may be considered as 
belonging to one family ; and Were the whole races 
reduced to one of each, they would quickly replenish 
the earth with their kind. 

If we examine the sheep and goat internally, 
we shall find; as was said, that their conformation 
is entirely the same; nor is their structure very 
remote from that of the cow kind. Which they 
resemble in tiielr hoofs, and in their chewing the 
cud. Ipdeed, all ruminant animals are internally 
very much alike. The goat, the sheep, or the 
deer, exhibit to the eye of ^he anatomist the same 
parts in miniature, which the cow or the bison 
exhibited in the great. But the differences between 
IhoBe animals are, nevmtheless, safficieutly apparent. 
Hature has obvtoffdy inai:k;ed 0e dittitic^ be» 

* Bafito, pwtint. 
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43^ ^ze; and tbey are also distidi^fS^ frep 
4^ Uie deer kind^ by never dveddiag^* ^ 
liarns. Indeed^ the ij^rm and %ure.,of these ai^r 
if there, were nothing eke,, would seldom 
of guiding us to the hind ; and we might 
ateost., upon . sight,. t^U wbidi b^kHigs to the 
deer kind, and which are to W degraded into th&t 
t|f. the goat However, the a^na% shedding 
the hfions in the deer, and the permaoence in ,the 
sheep, draws a pr4ty exant line between the 
kinds I so that we may bold to this distincdon 
only, and define the sheep and goat kind as rtoni* 
nant animals of a smaller size, that never shed thek 
boras. • 

If we consider these harmless and useful ani- 
mals in one point of view, we shall find that both 
have been long reclaimed, and brought into a 
state of domestic servitude. Both seem to require 
protection from man; and are, in some measure, 
pleased with his society.. The sheep, indeed, is 
the more serviceable cfeature of the two ; but 
the goat has umrc sensibility and attachment. 
The attending upon boto was once the employ- 
ment of the wisest and the best of .men ; aud 
thmie have been ever suppose happiest times, 
ha which these harml^s creatures w^re considered 
as the chin/ ol^ects of human attentinn. , In the 
miiest .hges, toe goat seemed rather the greater 
favourite ; and, indeed, it contim^ sacfi, in some 
ccmntries, to tots day among the poor. However, 
sheep has long since become tbe princ^al ob- 
ject cf human caie; while the i® disregarded 
by thOi^etMerality of m«t!idun4 »r heceipe the ptw- 
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«es0loti of the lovrOBt of tiie {>eople^ Tilt 
•boep, thtixol^e, and its irarieties, may bo const* 
doiied first; and tho goat> with aU those of ka 
luad> wtU tlieii proiwarly Mow. 


^Tliose animals i^t tahe refoj^ under tbe 
protacliOn of man^ in a few g^eneiations Imcotne 
indoieat and helpless. Having lost the babH of 
self-defence^, they seem to lose also the instinimt 
of nature. The tbeep, in its present dQtnesiie 
state, is of all animals the most defenceless and 
tiiofiensive. With its liberty it seems to have 
been deprived of its swiftness and conning; and 
what in the ass might rather be called patience, in 
the sheep appears to be stupidity. With no one 
quality to fit it for self-preservation it maJkes vain 
efforts at all. Without swiftness, it etideavours 
to fiy ; and withoot idrength, sometimes offers to 
oppose. Bat these feeble attempts rather incite 
t^n repress the insults of every enemy ; and the 
dog follows the flock with greeter delight upon 
seeing them fly. and attacks thent with more 
fiercenesB upon their unsupported attempts at 
resMmice. Indeed they run together in flocks, 
rather with the hopes of losing their single danger 
in the crowd, than of uniting to repress tjhe 
atladk by numbers. The sheep, therefwe, were it 
exposed in its pre^nt stale to struggle with its 
natural enemies of the forest, would soon be 
extirpated. Loaded with a heavy fleece, deprived 
of the defence of its horoa, and rendered heavy, 
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8la% anti f^ble, it can bave i^o other 
what it hn^s mao. TWs animai ia now; 
(Jierefore, td" rely solely upon that fior * 

protectiesOi to which it f»rigiha% owes its 
4ation'.V’'' : .■■■■■■.“.’>' -■ 

But we are not to impute to the fonha? 

tion of an animal so utterly unprcwijA^ .tigmnst 
its enemies, and so unfit , for NMliwiel ;Tl»tf 
moufflon, which is the sheep in a savage state; ;is . a 
bold, fleet creature, able to i^ca{>efroin Um ^gi^ater 
animals by its swiftness, or to oppose'^he smaller 
kinds with the arms it has received from Nature. 
It is by human art alone that (he shei^ is become 
the tardy, defenceless creature we find it. Every 
race of quadrupeds might easily be corrupted by > 
the same allurements by which the sheep has been 
thus debilitated and depressed. While nndis« 
turbed, and properly, supplied, none are found to 
set any bounds to their appetite. They all pursue 
their food while able, and continue- to g^aze, till 
they often die of disorders occasioned by too much 
fatness. But it is very different with them in a - 
state of nature : they are in the forest surronndod 
by dangers, and alarmed with unceasing hosti- 
lities ; they are pursued evmry hour from .one tract 
of country to another; and spend a great part 
of their time in attempts to avoid 4beir enemies. 
Thus constantly exercised, and rPntinually prac- 
tising all the dlls of defbnee and escape, Um animal 
at once preserves its life and native independence, - 
together with its swiftness. And the simuter agility 
of Us form.-' ■' *’ ■’ 

The sheep, in its servile state, seems to be 
divested all inclinatimm of its-own ; and of all 
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aoiisds }C, Ap|>)^»]rs ihe moist stapid;' ' Every quit-i : 
dmped ha# 'a. .pemiliair tojia . of cooBteiiance, a 
phyiiognoKiiy, if;we may so ‘caJl it, that ^ttemlly 
nmrhs its natwre. to haveiioso 

of those traits that betoken either courage or 
cpBiiing; its large eyes/ (separated from ehch otfam-, 
its esn stichifig out on each sule, and its .nanovr 
nflatrils, all testify the extreme simplicity of thi# 
creathre ; and the portion; its horns; ai^, s^ws 
that \Matai*e deigned the sheep rather for i|%ht 
than eomhat/ It appears a large mass of 
supported upon four small straight legs; dl fitted 
for carrying such a . burthen ; its motioiit; are s 
awkward, it is easily fatigued, and often sinks' undmt 
the wmght of ite own corpulency, in prr^evtioa 
as diese mailcti of hamatt .transformation are more 
numerous, the animal becomes more helpless and 
stupid. Those which live upon a more fertile 
pasture, and grow fat, becomes entirely feeble; 
th(»e that want horns, : ar^ found more dull and 
heavy than the rest;* those whose fieeces are 
longest and finest, are most subject to a variety of 
disorders ; and, in short, whatever changes have 
been wrought in this anioml by the industry of 
man, are entirely calculated for human advantage, 
and not for that of the creature itself. It might 
require a succession of ages, before the sheep 
could be restored to ks primitive state of activity, 
so as to bectnne a match for its pursuers of the 
fO'rest.; , , , ■ . *■-, 

. The goat, which it resembles iri so tnany Other 
respects, is mheh its superior. The ono has ita 

, V. , ■ .■♦•Daubentsn"up«m.,-the:Sk»*p.!:M ■ • 
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pii^kxklk Iwes ^itger^ fdi^nlfy 

to :«»Cape< it'j but iSite io^er is ii^ 

wHhoat A'^oouso, seimre, wb«ii 

approsKdies^ Nor is sheeps wbeo op Ntioo 

in.ttie Itotiso^ and 1&nHliarisod''vitb its lieepaM^ loss 
obstinately absurd : from being dull and tiniy^ it 
tben acquires ^ a degree of pe^ ItoHiarity ; ' butts 
vrith its bead, becomes mistliiovbna, dnd sboVts 
itself every way unworthy of berng singled ont 
from the rest of the flock. Tbos it s@ei»s ratber 
formed for slavery than friendship; and framed 
anno for the neceinHies than the amusements of 
mankind. There is but one instapee in which the 
sheep diows any attachment to its ke^er; and 
that is seen rather on the continent than among 
us in Great Britain. Wbat I allude to is, their 
following die sound of the shepherd’s pipe. 
Before 1 had seen them trained in this manner, 1 
bad no conception of those desdriptions in the dd 
pastond poets, of the shepherd leading his flock 
from one countiy to another. As I bad been 
used only to see these harmless creatuios driven 
bdbre their keepers, I supposed that all the test 
was but invention: but in many parts of the 
Alps, and even some provinces of France, the 
shepherd and his pipe are still continued, with 
true antique simplicity. The flock is regularly 
penned every evenings to preserve them from the 
wotf; mid die shepherd returns homeward at 
suu'sett, with his sheep following him, and seemingly 
{deased widi the sound of the pipe, windh is blown 
whh a reed, and resembles the chanter of a bag- 
pipe. In this manner, in those countries that still 
oontioue poor, . the Arcadian fifo is preserved in 
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ali it* foraea: i but ia m 

g«eatar> inequity «»f landitiah* prevail; the shep- 
herd is genaallf soae poo^r ‘Vrrei.ch who attend^ a 
flock frtaa which he.ts to derive ne beneflts, aad 
only giiaid* Uiose jnxhirie* whicb he is not hited to 
share, ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 

It do^ not appear^ from mly wrkere, that ^ 
she^ was bred in Britain ; and it wan not till 
several ages aflter this ammal was culti'i^lted^ that 
the woollen manufacture was carried on ai^g 
us.* That valuable branch of business lay for a 
ccmsidmble time in foreign hands ; and we were 
obliged to import the clidh, mannfoctnred cfrom 
our own materials. There wme, notwitbstaindiiig;' 
many unavailing efforts, among our kla^ to in* 
troduce and preserve tile manufactory at home. 
Henry the Second, by a patent granted to the 
weavers in London, directed, that if any doth- 
was found made of a misdure of Spanish wod, it 
ifoould be burned by the mayor. Such edicts, at 
length, alttiough but dowly, operated towards the 
e^bltshing this trade among u*. The Flemings, 
who, at the revival of arts, p^sessed the art 
cloth- working in a superior degree, were invited 
to settle here ; and, soon after, foreign cloth was 
prohibited from being worn in England. In the 
times of queen Eli2abeth, this roannfecturc re- 
ceived every encouragement; and many of the 
inhabitants of the Netberiands -being then forced, 
by the tyranny of Spain, to take refuge in thi* 
country, they improved us in tho^ arts, in which 
we at present excel the rest of the world. Every 


* Britok-Ziwlv^* 
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tut, ^ ^ ; tj$ei Ht iA«n®wii ^ 

feame j' atid ^ljt i« toppeised by laftny; that_ the 
^fiolkn' roaitiiufactwe, bat for soirtfe tithe been 
decaying aiBongst U8. The doth now ma c is 
tkonght to be much woise than that of some yeats 
past- being neither sO fifth nor so fine, neither so 
TOnch courted abroad, nor so sertieeable at home. 

Ko country, however, produces such dieep as 
England; either with larger fleeces, ^ J>e«ter 
adapted for the business of dothing. Those of 
Spain, indeed, are finer, and we generally require 
some of their wool to work up with our own; 
but the weight of a Spanish fleece is no way com- 
parable to one of Lincoln or Warwickshire; and, 
in' those counties, it is no uncommon tlung to give 

fifty guineas for a ram. • 

The sheep without horns are counted the best 
sort, because a great part of the animal’s nourish- 
ment is supposed to go up into the horns.* Sheep, 
like other ruminant animals, want the upper fore 
teeth; but have eight in the lower jaw : two of 
these drop, and are replaced at fvvo years old ; four 
of them are replaced at three years old; and 
ail at four. The new teeth are easily known from 
the rest, by their freshness and wbiteuess. There 
are some breeds, bowevgr, in England, that never 
change their teeth at all ; these the shepbCTds call 
the leather-mouthed cattle; and, as their teeth 
are thus longer wearing, they are generally sup- 
posed to grow old a year or two before the rest.f 
The sheep brings forth one or two at a time ; and 
•ometimes three or four. The firtt lamb of ati ewe 
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is geaeraiy p«^bd|liedrf «lia^ an^ tiiick, a|ii4 of 
lessvalae^tlaa tl)^ o|; a second or third produc- 
tion ; the third b»ng Anppo^d the best aB. 
They hear their .joang five months; and, hy 
being housed, they bring forth at any. tune of the 
year,-" _ 

But this animal, in its di^es^ic state/ is too 
•'well known to, require a detail of its peculiar 
habits, or of the arts which haye been uwd to 
improve the breed, indeed, m the eye an 
observer of Nature, every art which tends to render 
the creature more helpless and useless to itsdf, 
may be considered rather as an injury tbqn an 
improvement ; and if we are to look for this animal 
in its noblest state, we mast seek for it in the 
African desert, or the extensive plains of Siberia. 
Among the degenerate descendants of the wild 
sheep, there have been so many changes .wrought, 
as entirely to disguise the kind, and often to mislead 
the observer. The variety is so great, that scarcely 
any two countries have their sheep of. the same 
kind ; but there is found a manifest difference 
in all, either in the size, the covering, the shape, 
or the horns, ’ 

'I'he woolly sheep,* as it is seen among us, is 
found only in Europe, and some of the temperate 
provinces of Asia. When transported into warmer 
countries, either into Florida or Guinea, it loses 
its wool, and assumes a covering fitted to the 
climate, becoming hairy and rough ; it there also 
loses its fertility, and its flesh no longesr has the 
same flavour. In the same manner, > in the very 
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cold ^ 8e«H« e«P*^ t 

filter; it stai req«ire» the oae^tfig 
<1 roankiiid f©r ife pre«er<^tion ; and alttougfe it 
jg fonttd to snfesist a» wall in Greenland aj in 
Guinea,* yet it »eem« a natnwil idhamtent et 


Of the domestic kinds to be ftwind in tbo di^^ 
ferent parts of the world, besidea om own, whieb 
i* common in Enrope, the first var^y «^to be 
seen in Ifjdmid, Muscovy, and the coldest oHroatw 
of the north. This, which may be called the 
Iceland sheep, resembles out breed, in the torm 
of the body and the tail ; but diffiMs in a very 
extraordinary manner in the number of the horns , 
being genenJI, founS to hove 
limes cwn eight, growing from iiltont i»rt 
of the forehead. These are large and formidabte ; 
and the animal seems tlius htted by Nature for 
a state of war ; however, it is of the nature of 
the rest of its kind, being mild, gentle, and 
timid • Its wool is very different, also, from that 
df the common sheep, being long, smooth, and 
hairy. Its colour is of a dark brown; and under 
its outward coat of hair, it has an internal wveriog, 
that rather resembles fur than wool, being tme. 


short, and soft. . . . • i 

The second variety to he found ra thw animal, 

is that of the hroad-tailcd sheep, so common m 
Tartary, Arabia, Persia, Barhary, Syria, and Egyp • 
This sheep is only remarkable for its laige and 
heavy tail, which is often found to weigh from 
twenty to thirty pounds. It sometimo® grows a 


* Kftmtz. 
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foot broad, atid is obiiged to be etipport^d by a 
small kind of board, foat g'oes upon wheels. This 
tail is not covered ondemeath with wool, like the 
Bppar part, but is bare ; and the natives, who con- 
sider it as a very great delicacy, are very careful 
in attending and preserving it from injury. M. 
Buffon supposes that the which falls into tbe 
<Jhol in our sheep, goes in t^se to fomisti the tail ; 
and that the rest of the body is from tbence 
deprived of fat in proportion. 'With regard to thdr 
fleeces in the temperate clinvates, they are, in our 
own breed, soft and wooHy; but in the warmer 
fetitndes, they arc hairy : yet in both they preserve 
the enormous size of their tails. 

The third observable variety is that of tlie sheep 
called strepsicheros. ' This animal is a native of the 
islands of the Archipelago, and only differs from 
our sheep, in having straight horns, surrounded with 
a spiral furrow. 

The last variety is tlmt of the Guinea sheep, 
which is generally found in all the tropical climates, 
both of Africa and the East Indies. They are 
of a large size, with a rough hairy skin, short boms, 
and ears hanging down, with a kind of dewlap 
under the chin. They difler ^eatly in form from 
tbe rest ; and might be considered as animals of 
another kind, were they not known to breed with 
other sheep. These, of all the domestic kinds, 
seem to approach tbe nearest to the state of nature. 
They are larger, stronger, and ' swifter than ’ the 
common race ; and, consequently, better fitted for 
a precarious forest life. However, they seem to rely^ 
like the rest, on man for support ; bwng entirely 

. VOL. tt. 8 
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of, ^ 4<in}estic« iH^are, and sobsisUng only in the 
ciimate*,: , 

®uch are the varieties of this animab which have 
been redaced into a state , of domestic servitude. 
These are all capable of prodiiein|^ among each 
other ; all^the peculiarities t)i their form have been 
made by climate and human cnHivatiop^: and none 
of them seem sufficiently independent^ jfo live in a 
state of savage nature. They are, thej^id^re, to be 
considered as a degenerate lace, T^ormi^ by the 
hand of man, and propagated raei^' for his benefit. 
At the cultivates the 

domestici:Mi^;V.h0'‘^iifi^^^^^^ destroys the 

savage ’ai®:‘'l!!^’' b^ficial, and more 
headstroi^l^ . ^ to be found in 

but a verjijj^idl numB^i jfo the most uncultivated 
countries,' i^*|tere tliey batre been able to subsist 
by their, native, awiftness and strength. It is in 
the m(mei< uncpihivated parts of Greece, Sardinia, 
Corsica, iftid particularly ip the deserts of Tartary, 
that ^ ill that bears ad the 




ha^ to the Tam than 

to' any ’ikiier'nnimM'ip'ditee^ has' thfe' ''eyes 


placed hear the horns ; and its ears are slii>rter than 
those of the goat : it also resembies the ram in its 
horns, and in all the particular contours of its 
form. The horns also are alike; they are of a 
yellow colour ; limy have three sides, as in the 
ram, and bend backwards in the same manner 



riu- \\ iiiU lion . 
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behind the eara. The muzzle, and the inside of 
the ears, are of a whitish colour, tinctured with 
yelloiy ; the o|her parts of the lace are of a brownish 
grey; The general colour of the hair over the 
body is of a brown, approaching to that of the red 
deer. The inside of the thighs and the belly are 
of a white tinctured with yellow. The form, upon 
the whole, seems more made for agility and 
strength than that of the commtra sheep ; and the 
moufflon is act|»ny found to live in a savage state, 
and maintain itself, either by force or swiftness, 
against all the apimals tliat Such 

is its extreme speed, that mhoy hfWe been incliued 
rather to rank it s^ohg idiy^^deer kind, than the 
sheep. But in this they are y^ceived, as the mus- 
moti has a mark that. entirely distinguishes it from 
that species, being known never to shed its horns. 
In some these, are seen to grow to a surprising 
size; many of .them measuring, in their convolu- 
tions, above two ells long. They, are of a yellow 
colour, as was said ; but the older fclie animal 
grows, the darker the horns become ; with these 
they often maintain very furious battles between, 
each other ; and sometimes they are found broken 
off in such a manhcTl, that the small animaly of the 
forest creep into the cavity for’ shelter.* When 
the musmoh is seen standing on the plain, his fore 
legs are always straight, while his hinder legs seem 
bent under him ; but in cases of more active 
necessity, this seeming deformity is removed, and 
he moves with great swiftness and agility ; the female 
very much resembles the male of this species, but 




Gmelin, as quoted by 
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that she is less, and her horns also ere a^er seen 
to gro\r to that prodigious size they are of in the 
Si^ild ram. Stoch is the sheep in its savage state ; 
a bold, nobk, and even beautiful animal ; but it is 
not the most beautiful creatures that are always 
found most useful to man. Human industry 
has therefore destroyed its grace^ to improve ito 
utility.* 


The Gont, 

And its numermts Varieties, 

There are some domestic animals that seem 
as auxiliaries to the more useful sorts; and, that 
by ceasing to be Kic first, are considered as nothing. 
We have seen the services of the ass slighted, 
because inferior to those of the horse ; and, in 
the same manner, those of the goat are held cheap, 
because the sheep so far e.xceeds it. Were the 
horse or the sheep removed from nature, the inferior 
kinds would then be invaluable ; and the same 

't'*' 

III Bai'foary, Ethiopic^, and Tortffry, a fsingukrly awkwrard 
variety of aheep occurs, called the Broad-tailed Sheep. In its 
geueral appacrance, except the tail, it does not mMch difer from 
that of Europe. The tail of this animal acquires a bulk greatly 
disproportionablc to its body, being so large, long, and heavy, 
as to trail along the ground, and to weigh from fifteen to fifty 
pounds. It is composed of a substance between marrow and fat, 
and is considered in the East as a great deficacy : to prevent the 
in<?ottveoience of this incumbrance in grawng, the shepherds are 
often obliged to place a board under the tail, ftirnished with 
small wheels. The fleece is of exquisite fiaeness, and in Thibet 
is worked into sliawjs,] ^ 
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srts wo®M pwbftbly fee bcflowed ni peHfectinf 
fbeir ttmt ttie bij^r order of Aoinials hav# 
Bot in tfeeir present neglected state, 
they vaiy fefet little £rbm the wtid animals of the 
same kind ; man has left them tfeeir primitive habi|s 
and forms: and the less they owe to lui ai«idaity, 
jifee more they receive frtmi nature. 

The goat seemsj in eveiy respect, more fitted 
for a life of savage liberty than 'the idteep.* It is 
natuinlty more lively, and more pcnsessed with 
animal instinct. It edsily attai^es itsdf to man, and 
seems sensible of his caresses. It is also Wronger; 
and swifter, more conrageons, and more pkyfnl* 
lively, capricious, and vagrant: it is not easily 
confined to its flock, bu^ choose Hs own pastures, 
and loves to stray remote from the rest. It cbiefiy 
delicts in climbing precipices ; in going to the 
Tcry edge of danger: it is often seen suspended 
upon an eminence hanging over the sea, upon a 
very little base, and even sleeps there in security. 
Nature has, in some measure;, fitted it for traversing 
these declivities with ease; the hoof is hollow 
underneath, with sharp edges, so that it walks as 
securely on the ridge of a boose, as on the level 
ground. It is a hardy animal, and very easily 
sustained for which reason it is chiefly the pro- 
perty of the poor, who have no pastures with 
which to supply it. Happily, however, it seems 
better pleased with the neglected wild, than the 
cultivated fields of art ; it chooses the heathy moun- 
tain, or the shrubby rock; its favourite food is tho 
tops of boughs, or the tender bark yming trees : 

/ * . Bu&d. 
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it seems less afmtd of immoderate heat/ a^d bear# 
the warm climates better than the sh^ : it sleeps 
exposed to tbe sun ; and seems to enjoy its warmest 
fervours ; neither is it terrified at the storm, or 
ipoommoded by the raiii : immoderate cold alone 
seems to affect it, and is said to produce a vertigo, 
with which this animal is sometimes incbmmoded. 
The inconstancy of its nature is perceivable in the 
iri-egularity of its gait ; it goes forward, stops, runs, 
approaches, flies, merely from caprice, and with no 
other seeming reason than the extreme vivacity of 
its disposition. 

There are proofs of this animal’s beirig naturally 
the friend of man ; and tliat the goat seldom 
resumes its primeval wildness, when once reduced 
into a state of servitude. In the year I698, an 
English vessel happening to touch at the islands of 
Bonayista, two Negroes came, and offered the 
sailors as many goats as they chose to take away. 
Upon the captain’s expressing his astonishment at 
this offer, ihe Negroes assured him that there were 
but twelve persons in the island, and that the goats 
were multiplied in such a manner as even to become 
a nuisance : they added, that instead of giving 
any trouble to catch them, they followed the 
few inhabitants that were left with a sort of obsti- 
nacy, and rather became importunate with their 
tameness. 

The goat produces hot two at a time ; and three 
at the most. But in the warmer climates, although 
the .animal degenerates, and grows less, yet it 
becomes more, fruitful, being generally found to 
bring forth three, four, and five at a si n^e delivery. 
The buck is capable of propagating at the age of\ 
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one year, and the femak at seven months : how- 
ever, the frints ef tlsys prematnre generation arc 
weak and defective ; and Idieir best breedtng-'tisAe 
is generidly delayed till the age of tvro years, or 
eighteen months at least. One buck is sufficient 
for a hundred and fifty goats,* fais appetites are 
excessive: blit this ardour, brings on a speedy 
Secay, so that he is enervated in four years at most, 
and even becomes old before he rdach^ bis seventh 
year. The goat* like the sheep, contlnnCs five 
months with young; and, in some places^ hears 
twice a year. ’ ■ ■ ' '.''''V 

The milk of the goat is sweet, nmarishink,! and 
medicinal ; not so apt to curdle upon the stSkach 
as that of the cow ; and, therefore, preferable to 
those whose dig^tion is but weak. - The pecu* 
liarity of this animafs food gives the milk a flavour 
different from that either of the cow or the sheep ; 
for as it generally feeds upon shrubby pastures, arid 
heathy mountains, there is an agreeable mildness in 
the taste, very pleasing to such as are fond of that 
aliment. In several parts of Irebnd, and the high- 
lands of Scotland, the goat makes the chief posses- 
sion of the inhabitants. On those mountains, 
where no other useful animal could find subsistence, 
the goat continues to glean a sufficient living ; and 
supplies . the hardy natives with what they consider 
as varied luxury. They lie upon beds made of 
their skins, which are soft, clean, and wholesome ; 
they live upon their milk, with oat bread ; they 
convert a part of it into butter, and some into 
cheese; die flesh, indeed, they seldom taste of, as 
it is a delicacy wbkh they find too expensive; 
(however, the kid is considered; even by the city 
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; m& fliMb ol fbe g>oa:(^ 

, is ranked by, as no. 

^ la this roanoir, wren in 

IhSe .iiril4(^ the pcior iad'.conifnrtt^^^^ 

nrhiif^ihe fieh do not think it >orth their while 
^^di^l^ssess them ; in these ihoiintaiiious retreats;, 
Wlierfsi^be landscape presents only a scene of rocks^ 
heaths^ and shrubs, I dmt . speak die wretchedness of 
the soil, these si npple people Irsve their feasts,, and 
their pleasures ; thdr, faithfal flock of goats attenhi 
them to these awful, solitn^i and famishes them 
with all the necessaries of life ; while their renwite 
situation happily keeps them ignorant of greater 
luaary. 

As these animals are apt to stray from the ilock, 
no raan can attend above fifty of them at a time. 
They are fattened in the same manner as sheep ; 
but, taking every precaution, their flesh is never so 
good, or so sweet, in .our climate, as that of mutton. 
It is otherwise between the tropks. Tim mutton 
there becomes flabby and lean, while the flesh 
of the goat rather seems to improve ; and in some 
places the. latter is cultivated in preference to the 
fwiner. We, therefore, find this animal in almost 
every part of the world, as it seems fitted for 
the necmiticB of man in both extremes. Towards 
the north, where the pasture is coarse and barren, 
tlie goat is fitted to find a acanty snbsistence: 
hetwet^n the tropics, where the heat is eatoesshm, 
the goat is fitted to bear the climate, and iib fiedh is 
found to improve. 

One of the most remarkulde varieties we find in 
the goat is in that of Natolia. The Nptotian goat, 
mr, as Bufibn calls it, the goat of Angora, has ,, 


ep^i^,. ^s^rarity 
vfeil inferior to veai^. 
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the eara IiMigjei' Auroj and breadef in pwippr- 
tkm. The tnale has horns of about the same length, 
with the godt ol Empope, b«t black, and turned 
Tery ^erently, going out hOTiaobtally on eacll 
side die he^, and twisted roand in the mannet 
of a cotk-screw. The horns of tho frmaie are 
^shorter, and encircle the ear someivhat like those of 
life ram. They are of a dazzling white colour, and 
in all the hair is very long, thick, ine; and glossy ; 
which, indeed, is the case with almwtt all the ani- 
mals of Syria. There are a great number of these 
animals about Angora^ where the inhabitants drive 
a trade with their hair, which is sent, either raw or 
manu&ctored, into all parte of Europe. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the stuife which are made 
from tlie hair of almost all the animals of that 
country. These are well known among us by the 
name of camlet. 

A second variety is the Assyrian goat of Ges- 
ner, which is somewhat larger ^an ours, with ears 
almost hanging down to. the ground, and broad in 
proportion.* The horns, on the contrary, are not 
above two indies and a half long, black, and bend- 
ing a little backwards. The hair is of a fox 
colour, and under the throat there are two excres- 
cences, like the gills of a cock. These animals are 
chiefly kept round Aleppo, for the sake of their 
ihilfc. They are driven through the streets, and 
^eir milk is sold to the iohahitante as they pass 
along. 

M, Sonnini assart that though the eiir$ of thk variety 
are, much loager timn tl»o#e of the, ooiumou they neveir 

Ycach m low a$ the ground^ uor, been retried, are they 

jfvm crt^>ped.3 , 
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Iti the fliird, variety may be reckoned the little 
goat of Africa^ which is of the size of a kid^ hut 
the hair is as long as that of the ordinary breed. 
The horns, which do not exceed ^ length of 
a man’s finger, are (hick, and bend downwards 
80 close to the head, that they almost enter the 
skin. . . 

There is an animal of this kind at the Cape of 
Good Hope, called the blue goat, which may be 
ranked as the fourth variety. It is in shape like 
the domestic, but much larger, being nearly of 
the size of a stag. Its hair is very short, and of 
a delightful blue ; but it loses a great deal of its 
beauty when the animal is dead. It has a very 
long beard ; but the horns are not so long in pro- 
portion as in other goats, being turned spirally, in 
the manner of a cork-screw. It has very long 
legs, but well proportioned ; and tlie flesh is very 
.well tasted, but lean. For this reason, in that 
plentiful country, it is chiefly killed upon account 
of its skin. It is a very shy animal, and seldom 
comes near the Dutch setUemeuts ; but tliey are 
found in great abundance in the more uncultivated 
parts of the .country. Besides these, they are 
found in this extensive region of various colours, 
and many of them are spotted beautifully, with red, 
white, and brown.* 

In fine, the Juda goat resembles ours in most 
parts, except ii,\ size, it being much smaller. This 
animal is common in Guinea^ Angola, and all 
along the coasts of Africa : it is not much larger 

[* This species is now known to be of the antelope tribe, 
and ie, by all modern zoological writers, e^led the Blue Ante- 

lope.] , ' ' . V 
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than a bare, but it » extremely fet, and its flesh 
admirably tasted, v It is in that country universally 
preferred to routt^. 

These animals seem all of one kind, with very 
trifling distinctions between tbem. It is true that 
they difler in some respects ; such as having nei- 
thjpr the same colour^ hair, ears, or horns. But 
it ought to be considered as a rule in natural his- 
tory, that neither the horns, the colour, the fine- 
ness, or the length of the hair, or the position of 
the ears, are to be considered as making au actual 
distinction in the kinds. . These are accidental 
varieties, produced by climate and food, which^ are 
known to change even in the same animal, and 
give it a seeming difference of form. When we 
see the shapes, the inclinations, and the internal 
conformation of seemingly different creatures 
nearly the same ; and, above all, when we see 
them producing among each other, wc then have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the species, and 
asserting that these are of the goat kind, with 
which they are so materially connected. 

But, although these are evidently known to be- 
long to the goat kind, there are others nearly re- 
sembling the goat, of whose kindred we cannot 
he equally certain. These are such as, being found 
in a state of nature, have not as yet been sufficiently 
Subjected to human observation. Hence it is im- 
possible to determine with precision to which class 
they belong; whether they be animals of a par- 
ticular kind, or merely the goat in its state of 
savage freedonj. Were there but one of these 
wild animals, the inquiry would soon be ended ; 
jund we might readily allow it for the parent 
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■toc& ^ bttt present ease, th^ are two khids 
fliat have almost etjoal pretensions to this honour ; 
and the claims of which it bu been fonnd difficnlt 
to determine. The animals in question are the 
dmtQois and the ibex. These both bear very hear 
approaches to the goat in figure ; have horns that 
never shed ; and^ at the same time^ are more diffe r 
rent from each other than from the anhnal in queS' 
thwr. From which of fiiese two sources oar 
domestic goat is derived, is not easy to settle. In* 
stead, therefore, of entering into the discussion^ 
1 will content myself with the result of M, Buf* 
fun’s inquiries. He is of opinion that the ibex 
is the principal source, that our domestic goat is 
the immediate descendant, and that the chamois 
B but a variety from that stock, a sort of collateral 
branch of the^ame ihmily. His principal reason 
for giving the preference to the ibex, is its having 
a more masculine fignre, large horns, and a large 
beard ; whereas the chamois wants these marks of 
primitive strength and wildness. He supposes, 
therefore, in their original savage state, that our 
gnat has taken after the male of the parent stock, 
and the chamois after the female ; and that this 
has produced a' variety in these animals, even before 
they underwent human cultivation.* 

[* The ibex, or steiaboc, is norr considered as the original 
ttocfc, from which the common goat is derived ; the chamois is 
a species of antelope. Mr. Cnxe says of the fqrmiTf that it is 
very strong, and when close pressed, sometime turn upon 
the ineautious huntsman, and tumble him down the precipices, 
unless he has time to He down, and let the aiiimal pass over 
him. It is said, also, that when it cannot otherwise avoid the 
humas, it will sa^timcB throw itself dwim the steepest pre\ 
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However t|ii8 be. the two awiaMile in . ipe|t«(Hft 
«cera both wdii . fitted for tbeir jM^eearioiiia life, 
extremeljr swift, «nd capable of running with ease 
tlon^ the ledges of precipices, wh^e even the wolf 
or fox, though instigated by bunger, dares 
not pursue tfaeia. They are both natives of the 
Alps, the {Pyrenees, and the mountains of Gneece; 
(here they pr(^a(^e in vast nninh^s, and 
continue to exist, in spite of the hunt^ and every 
beast of prey that is found incessantiy to pursue 
them, , 

The ibex resembles the goat in the shape of its 
body ; but differs in. the horns, which are much 
larger. They are bent backward, full of knots ; 
and it is generally asserted tlial there is a kmA 
added every year. There are some of these found, 
if we may believe Bellonius, at least two yards 
long, The ibex has a large black beard, is of a 
brown cobur, with a thick warm coat of hair. 
There is a streak of black runs along tlie top of 
the back ; and the belly and back of the thighs 
are of a fawn colour. 

The chamois,* though a wild animal, is very 
easily tamed, and docile; and to be found only 
in rocky and mountainous places. It is about 
the size of a domestic goat, and resembles one in 
many respect. It is most agreeably lively, and 

ctpioei, and fall on its horns in such a manner as to escape 
unhurt. It is certain, that they are often found with only one 
h«rn, thh other*being probably broken off in some fidi. ^ It is 
even pretended, that to get out of the reach of huntsmen, they 
will hang by their horns oyer the precipices, by a' projecting 
tree, and remain suspended fill the danger is over.} 

. * M. Peroud’s Aucoimt,as quoted by BuSw. 
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active beyond «xpres8mn. The chatnois's hair is 
short, like that of the doe; in spring it is of ait 
ash colour, in autumn a dun colour, inclining to 
black, and in winter of a blackish brown. This 
animal is found in great plenty in the nKmnbnns 
,of Dauphiny, of Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. They are peaceful, gentle crea- 
tures, and live in society with each other. They 
are found in flocks of from four to fonrscore, and 
even a hundred, dispersed upon the crags of the 
mountains. The large males are seen feeding de- 
tached from the I’est, except in rutting time, when 
they approach the females, and drive away the 
young. The time of tlieir coupling is from the 
beginning of October to the end Of November; 
and they bring forth in March and April. The 
young keeps with the dam about five months, 
and sometimes longer, if the hunters and the 
wolves do not separate them. It is asserted that 
tliey live between twenty and thirty years. I’hcir 
flesh is good to eat ; and they arc found to have 
ten or twelve pounds of suet, which far surpasses 
that of the goat in hardness and goodness. The 
chamois has scarcely, any cry, as most animals 
are known to have ; if it has any, it is a kind of 
feeble bleat, by which the parent calls its young. 
But in cases of danger, and when it is to warn' 
the rest of the flock, it uses a hissing noise, 
which is heard at a great distance. For it is to 
be observed that this creature is extremely vigi- 
lant, and bas an eye the quickest ancf most pierc- 
ing in nature. Its smell also is not less distin- 
guishing. When it sees its enemy distinctly, it 
stops for a moment ; and then if foe person be 
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-pear, in nn instapt alter it flU» In the lame 
manner, by its smell, H can tUscoiter a man at 
Jrnlf a lea^e. distance, and gives the earliest 
notice. Upon any alarm, therefore, or any appre- 
hension danger, the chamois begins his hissing 
with such forte, that foe rodks and the 
re-echo to the sound. The first hiss c£wi» 
as long as the time of one inspiration. 
In the beginning it is very sharp, and deeper 
towards the close. The animal haying, after 
this first alarm, reposed a moment, again look# 
round, and, perceiving the r^ty of its fears, 
continues to hiss by intervals,- until it has spr^ 
the alarm to a very great distance. Dairtng 
this time, it seems in the most violent agitation; 
it strikes the groui\d with its fore-foot, and 
sometimes with both; it bounds from rock to 
rock; it turns and looks round; it runs to the 
edge of the precipice; and, still perceiving the 
enemy, flies with all its speed. The hissing of 
the male is much louder and sharper than that of 
the female ; it is performed through tlie nose ; 
and is properly no more than a very sUong breath, 
driven violently tlwoogh a small aperture. The 
chamois feeds upon the best herbage, and chooses 
the most delicate parts of the plants, the flower, 
and the tmider buds. It is not less delicate 
with regard to several aromatic herbs, which 
grow upon the sides of Urn mountains. It drinks 
but very little while it feeds upon the succulent 
herbage, and chews the cud in the intervals of 
feeding. This animal is greatly admired for the 
beauty of its eyes, which are round and sparkling, 
and which mark the waimth of its consiitutioH. 

V t 



toVhewl » fumis^d with iwo «iii«!l 'l^rngi hf , 
•hoot half a iiaet cf a beaiutilh} illacb, aoid 
risiog from irfie foi«I^ almost hetwint the eyes. 
Thespi tsontrary to what they are found in o^r 
aiuaMa> instead of going hack Wards^ or sidew^s^ 
„/|©t out forwardj and bend a Jtttie, at' their ^lh>e- 
teities, backwapd, in a smidl cirde, and end ii|(R 
veiy fbarp point. The eaia are pkeed in a vafy 
elegant manner^ near the horns; hnd there are 
two stripes of black on each side of the foce^ the 
rart beiagirf a whitish yeifow^ which never changes. 
The horn of this animat is offon used as the head 
of, a cane. Those of the female are less, and not 
so intuit bent ; and some farriers are seen to bleed 
cattle with them. These animals are so much hi' 
commoded by heat, that they are never found in 
summer, except in the caverns of rocks, amidst 
fragments of anmelted ice, under the shade of 
high and^ spreading trees, or of rongfa and hanging 
precipices, that fMe the north, and wlijcli keep 
oflf entirely , the rays of the sun. They go to 
pasture both morning and evening, and seldom 
during the heat of the day, They ran dong the 
rocks with great ease v and seeming indifference, 
and ipap from one to another, so that no dogs are 
aide to pursue them. There is nothing more ex- 
hraorduKiry than to see them dirahing and de- 
scending precipices, that to all othfer qiiad'rupcds 
jwre inaccessible. They always mount or descend 
in an oblique: direction ; and throw themselves 
down a rock ^ thirty feet, and light with great 
security upon some excrescence, or fragment, on 
the mde of the precipice, which is Just large enough 
to plac^'^eur feet upon ; toey str&e toe rock. 
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or tWr;WiMioii t '' 

and, Ijase'^-jbelow, 

' Id ■ fact, 

to AOd ^ciiu ;|tt iti iBcefia rather 

to i*iv©' uriflgs. 'than .^li^,? '--^i^i. ,|»r©tend 

to;<say‘ 

tl^i'" war^ rCon%aiat|&i|lv'^':!pdi^i^^^^^ isitW 
their legs dlon© at© 

emjjloyinent, the Mn^ than 

the, f<«iaer,^_^and. headittgrvjni^ih-a ^|^nef"tha.t, 
when they itew^nd ^ r tht^ brealt' the 

force. »? tlw fahi. It is also asaa^d, 
they feed, ode nf ^tn - ^nds as cen^aeS ; 

but how £ir €}is imy beitnte is (jac^ionable. For 
certain, while, th^ leed# there are some of them 
that keep continpaHy ^isihg round the rest; but 
this is practised among ail gr^arions animals ; so 
that, when they she any dahgeri they warn the rest 
of the herd of its approachr During the rigours of 
winter, the chamois sleep's thicker forests, 
and feeds u^mn the shrhiM bads of (he 

pine-tree. It sometimes tam6 up the snow with 
its foot to lodt for herbage ,; ©ndj where it is 
j^een/ makes U' delicious repast. The more craggy 
and uneven the. forest, the more this animal is 
pleased with the abode, which -thus adds to its 
security. The hunting the chamois is very labo- 
rious, and extremely dflhcuit. The most usual 
way is to hii^e b^ind the clefts of tlie rocks and 
shoot them; This, however, must be done with 
great precaution ; the sportsman mu^ creep for a 
vast way upon his bdly, in ettcnce, ahd take also 
the advent^ of the windj whldh if it Wow from 

TOL. K. X 
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which i8^ate; ife one i»H, 

and - Somfe ^ 

ptttnhe Hfaf^ % .pkdatg 

i»Top«f pcarsdfk^ at /i^ n /glade> tdl 

a#8 th^ 

^lOe. ' Doga «'re’',iqci|hSe:.^»oiek in '4^'''' chase, ihi ^ 
they racber ahim cwertt&e. Hor Ss <1^ witboat 
danger even to th^t 1 ^ it ofim hf^fiens 
that whea> tie smM fiM Itself ov«r<jpi«aBed, it 
drivtM at the hunter 'wi^ hs head, and ofiten 
^an^es him ^wo the' nei;^hoiuring pieo^lce. 
1%k animal catiaet ^ npon ie& ^hm smoodi ; but 
if there be the least Inei^sdihes on its sarface, it 
then bounds ahmg^ in aeco^, and^ ^nidkly evades 
all pursuit 

skin of the etuimoki wah <mce fhmoiu, when 
tanned, for its softness and waraifti ; at present^ 
however, since die «rt of tanning has been breast 
to greater perfecthm, the teener o^lfMl chamois or 
chammoy is made also from those of the tame goat, 
the sheep, and the deer. Many medicinal 'Virtues 
also were said to reside in the blood, iat, gall, and 
tlie concretion sometimes found in the stomach of 
this animal called tke German beSoar. The &t, 
mixed with milk, was said to be good in ulema of 
the lungs. The gall was Said to be useful, m 
strengthening the si^t ; the stone, which is gene- 
rally aboid the luze of a waltutt, and blackish, was 
formerly in great request forhaving dm swne virtues 
with oriental bezoer. However, in the present 
enlightened state of ph;^}c, all these medicines are 
quite ontof repute; and, although weli^e die names 
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of gevera] medicines procura’ble from quadrupede!^ 
yet, except the mnsk or haitsho^rn almie, 1 iuiow 
of none in any degree of fepnts^n. It is true, the 
fat, the tirinc, the beak, and even the dang of 
verions animals, tnay .be fOnnd efilcaciGiis, whei« 
better remedies are not to be had ; bat they are tax 
sarfnwsed by many at present in nse, whose opem- 
lion we know, and whose virtnes are confirnted 
by repeated experience. 

Such are the quadrupeds that more peonliaily 
belong to the goat kind. Each of these, in aU 
probability, can engender and breed with the 
other; and were the whole race extingiiisihed, 
except any two, these would be aufheient to reple- 
nish the world, and continue the kind. Nature, 
however, proceeds in her variations hy slow and 
insensible degrees, and scarcely draws a firm, 
distiiiguishcd line between any two neiglibouring 
races of animals whatsoever. Thus it is haid to 
discover where the sheep ends and the goat begins ; 
and we shall ftnd it stiU harder- to fix precisely the 
boundaries between the goat kind and the deer. 
In all transitions from one kind to the oilier, there 
are to be ibund a middle raofi of animals, that seem 
to partake of the nature of both, and that can 
precisely be referred to neither. That race of 
quadrupeds, called the gazelles, are of tliis kind ; 
they are pnOperly neither goat nor deer, and yet 
they have many of the marks of both ; they make 
the shade between these two kimhi, and fill op the 
chasm in nature. 
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TAe iGakeUes,* 

The gazelles, of which ihere gre several kin<is^ 
OKI, with propriety; be referred neither to the g<wt 

Im 

This tribe goes now uodet' the common denomination of 
Antelope. Their horns are hollow^ seated on a long core, they 
grow upwards, are ennulated or wreathed, and permanent Tlmy 
have eight front teeth in the lower jaw, and no canine ones* In 
Dr- Shaw’s General Zoology, thirty distinct species are enume- 
rated and described. Their general hdiits arc thus described by 
Mr. Pennant, They inhabit, except two or throe spedes, the 
hottest part of tlic globe ; or at leasts those parts of the tem- 
perate aonc that lie so near the tropics as to form a doubtful 
climate* None, therefore, except the saiga and the chamois, are 
to be met with id Europe ; and, notwithstanding the warmth of 
South America is suited to their nature, not a single species has 
yet been discovered in any part of the New World* Their proper 
climates seem, therefore, to be those of Asia and Africa, where 
the species are very numerous* 

« As there appears a general agreement in the nature of the 
specif b that form this great genus, it will prevent needless repe- 
tition to observe, the antelopes are animals generally of a most 
elegant and active make, of a restless and timid disposition, ex- 
tremely watchful, of great vixaeity, remarkably swift and agile, 
and most of their boundlngs so light, so elastic, as to strike the 
spectator with astonishment. What is very sfogular is, that they 
will stop in the midst of timir course, ga^ U moment at their 
pursuers, and then resume their ilight. 

As the chase of these uninials is a fovemrito amusement with 
the eastern nations, from that may be collected proofs of the 
rapid speed of the antdope tribe* The grey-hound^ the fleetest 
of dogs, is usually iine^ual in the course ; and the sportsman is 
obliged to enU in the aid of the falcon, trained for purpose of 
seizing on die animal, and impeding its motions, in order to give 
the dogs an opportunity of taking it. In India aud Persia, a 
species of leopard k msiS$ use ^ in foe ebaae *. this being an 
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or the deer ; and yet they partake of both rwiarei;. 
Like the g<i»et, they have hollow horns that never 
fall, which is otherwise in tf>e <ijeef. They have a 
galirbladder, which is found in the grmt and not 
in the deer ; and, like that anitnal^ they feed rather 
upon shrubs than g^sy pastor^. On the other 
hand, they resemble the roe^bnck in size aiHl deli- 


tikea its prey, np% by awifhtos of but by tbe 
greattie^s of itgi spritigi by tuotions siunilar to of note* 
lopet but should the leopard faU ih' its first ^ssiiy, tlio game 
escapes* 

« The ficctnem of the Autotope was proverbial in the country 
it inhabited, even In tiH) carHest times: the^ieedOf 

Sam. II, 1S«) is beautifully compared to tlxat of the taebi, and 
the Qadites were said to be as swift as the antelopes upon tht. 
mountains. The sacred writm‘s took their similes from sudt 
obj(‘ets as were before tlie eyes of the people to whom they 
addressed themselves. ITiere is another instance drawn h^om 
the same subject : the disciple raised to life at Joppa was supposed 
to have been called TaWtha, L c, Dorcas or the Antelope, from 
the beauty of her eyes ; and to this day, one of the highest com* 
pliments that can be paid to female beauty^ in the eastern regions, 
is, you have the pyes of an antelope. 

Some species of antOlopt'S ftarra berds of two or three thou- 
sand, while others keep in troops of five or six. They generally 
reside in hilly countries, though setoe inhabit plains : they often 
broa se like the goat, an4 tm the tender shootb of trees, 
which gives their flesh am excellent flavour. 'f‘his i^ to be 
understood of tboae which are taken in the chase ; for tfiose 
which are fatteneddn houses are far less delicious. The flesh 
of some species is said to taste of musk, Which perhaps di.>peDd8 
upon the quality of the plants they feed upon* 

Thib preface was thought necessary, to point out the differ- 
imce in nature, between this and the goat kind, with which most 
Systematic writers have classed the antelope: but the antelope 
forms an intermediate genus and link between the go a and 
deer; agreeing with the former in the texture of the boms, 
which have a core in them, and are bever cast ; and with the 
latter in degance of form, and swiftness**^] 
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cmf, mf fiarfe ; have pits onder the eye* 
like th*| animal vi ,1^y resemble the roe-buck, in tbfe 
colour and nature of their hair ; they resemble biia 
in the l^untkes upon tbeir iegrs, which only dflBfer ^ 
being iipoh the fore legs In these, and on the 

in the other: They soctn,, liieirefore, to be of 
it. middle nature bOtweon these two . kinds j or, to 
speak with greater truth and precision, they form a 
distinct kind by themaek^. 

The distingdish'mg maths df this tribe of animahi^ 
by which they diffet both from the goat and deer, 
are these 2 their hOr ns are made differently, being 
annuialed or ringed round, at the same time that 
there are longitudinal depressions running from 
the bottom to the point. They have bnnehes of 
hair upon their fore legs ; they have a streak of 
black, red, or brown, running along the lower part 
of their sides, and three streaks of wdiitish hair in 
the internal side of the ear. These are characters 
tlmt none of them are without ; besides thbse, there 
are others which, in general, they are found h» 
have, and which are more obvimis to the beholder. 
Of all animals in the world, the gazelle has the 
most beautiful eye, extremely brilliant, and yet so 
meek, that all the eastern poets compare the eyes 
of their mistresses to those of angnal. A 
gazelle-eyed beauty is considered As the hipest 
compliment that a lover can pay ,* and, in^feed» Ibe 
Greeks themselves thought it no inelegant piece of 
flattery to resemble the eyes of a beauUful woman 
to those of a cow. The gazeilej, fhr the jtnpst part, 
is more delicately and finely limbed .tfikh evCn the 
roebuck; its hair is as short, but a 
glossy, its binder legs ard those 
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before, ts in tfcnlwWj gives it greater Wfsamif 
in asf^Qiiag <» dIeenmdSog steep places. Their 
awiftnesa is efQld> if superior to that of the roe ; 
bat as the litter forward, po these run 

along in an even naintemipted course. , Most of 
thera are brown upon the back, whib under tlie 
beHy, with a bladt stripe, ae^paraltng tleee,i;oi(Mum 
between. Their tail is of Various feni^s, but ip 
all covered with pretty long b»>r S *M»d d^ir ears 
are beautiful, well placed, and tertbini^i^ in a 
point. They all have a cloven hoijf, the 
sheep; they all have permanent horns; and fhe 
female has them smaller than the male. 

Of these animals, M. Buffoa maite{S twelve 
varieties: whiidi, however, is much fewer than 
what other naturahsis b^ve made them. The first 
is the Oazclla, properly so called, which is of the 
size of the roe-buck, and very much resembling it in 
all the proportions of its body, but entirely difiering;, 
as ivas said, in the nature and fashion of the liorns, 
which are black and hoilow, like those of the ram, 
or the goat, and never fell. The second he calls 
the Kcvel, which is rather less than the former ; 
its eyes also seem larger ; and its horns, instead of 
being round, aie flatted on the sides, as wdfl in the 
male as the female. The third he calls the Corin, 
which very resembles the two former, but 

l|iat it is still less than either. Its horns also are 
smaller in proportion, smoother than ttmsc of the 
other two, and dib annular prominencies belonging 
to the kind are scarcely discernible, and may rather 
be called wrinkles than prominencies, ^me of 
these aninmls are often seen streaked like the tiger. 
'Hieie three are supposed to be of the same species. 
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The he calls the Zelran, the hoe <is only of 

which he has seen ; which, from their Bisect and the 
deBcrif^on of trnve^rs, he sngspeses to belong to 
a lar^<W hind Uie gasbellej found in India and 
Persia, ajinler that denomination^ 

Tlie fifth he calls the Ij^oba, and the siath the 
l^ob; these two diffe? from each otlier only in dse, 
the f »i iner being much lai^ef than the latter. The ' 
muz/lc of these animahi is much longer than those 
of the ordinary gaaseUe ; the liead is difierently 
shaped, and they , h^ve no depressions under the 
eyes. The seventh ,he calls after its Egyptian 
name, the Algazel ; which is dbaped pretty much 
like th^ ordinary gazelle, except that the horns 
are much longer, being generally three fed. 
from the point to the insertion : whereas, in the 
common gazelle, they are not above a foot ; they 
are smaller, also, and straighter, till near the extre- 
mities, when thej turn short, with a very sharp 
flexure; they are black and sfooolb, and the 
annular prominencies arc scarcely observable 
The eighth is called the Pazan ; or, by some, the 
Bezuar Goat, which greatly resembles tlie former, 
except a small variety in their horns; and also 
with this difference, that as the algazel feeds upon 
the plains, this is only found in the mountains. 
They are both inhabHants pf the same countries 
and climate; being found in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. This last is the animal fiamouB for that 
cimci'etion in the intestines or stomach, called the 
Oriental Bezoer, which was once in such repute all 
over the worid for its medicinal virtue®. The 
Word beizoar is supposed to take its name either 
Jq^ ^ |Mfti^n or pazar., which is thp apimal that 
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prodaces it ; or from a word in the Arabic lao* 
guage, which signifies antidote^ or counter^poison. 

It is a stone of a gkzed blackish colour, found in 
the stomach, or the intestines of some animal, and 
brought over to us from the East Indies. Like 
ail other animal concretions, it is found to have a 
kind of nucleus, or hard substance within, npon 
' which the external - coatings were formed; for, 
upon being sawed through, it is seen to have lajer 
over laj/er, as in an onion. This nucleus is of 
various kinds ; sometimes the buds of a shrub, some- 
times a piece of stone, and sometimes a marcasite. 
This stone is from the size of an acom to* that.of a 
pigeon’s egg ; the larger the stone, the move 
valuable it is held ; its pric^ increasing likd fhat 
of a diamond. TlierO' was a lime when a stone ai 
four ounces sold in Europe for above two hundred 
pounds ; but, at present, the price is greatly fallen, 
and they are in very little esteem. The bezoar is 
of various colours ; sometimes of a blood colour, 
sometimes of a pale yellow, and of all the shades 
between these two. It is generally glossy, smooth, 
and has a fragrant smell, like that of ambergrise, 
probably arising from the aromatic vegetables upon 
whicii the animal that produces it feeds. It has 
been given in vit^tigoes, epilepsies, palpitations of 
the heart, colic, jaundice, and, in those places 
where the dearness and not the valuU of medicines 
is consulted, in almost eveiy disorder incident to ^ 
roan. In all, perhaps, it is equally efficacious, 
acting only as an absorbent powder, and p<k»ussing 
virtues equal to common chalk, or pith's claws. 
Judicious physicians have therefore discarded / it ; 
and this celebrated medicine is now diielly con- 
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bas Jbe^ 1 n^ lit^e lodvaiM^; When tb» medicine 
wsffi in its iblgbj^ «e|>niatioD, many arte need 
to ajialterate H ; and many cdunti^s andeayoured 
tn ^bd out a bezoar tbeir own. Thus ten 4»(1 
m^i^ntal bezoar, brou|^^|||i-(m» Amenca ; Gemutn 
hexear, which has been memtm&ed before; cow 
be%ioar» and monkey bezoar. In feet, there "is'^ 
aiarceJy an animal, except of the carnivorous 
kinds, that does mt pitkluce some of these concre- 
tions in the stomach, intestines, kidnies,. bladder, 
and even in the heart. To these i^orance may 
impute virtues that they do not possess : experi- 
ence baa found but few cures wrouglit by their 
efficacy ; but it i.s well known, that they often 
prove fatal to the animal tlial bears than. These 
concretions are generally feund in cows, by their 
practice of licking off their hair, which gathers in 
the stomach into Uie shape of a Irnll, acquires a 
surprising degree of bardoesa, and sometimes a 
polish Kke leather. They are often as large as 
a goose-egg ; and, when become too large to pass, 
block up the passage of the food, and the animal 
dha. : The substance of these balls, however, te 
different from the bezoar meutioned above ; being 
ratiber a concretion of hair than of stone. There 
te a bezoar found in the gall-ldadder of a boar, 
and tbeiK;e.c{died hqg bezoar, in tery great esto^P ; 
but pCiWps with as little justice as any of the 
former. In steort, as tee have already (d^cHreed, there 
te scarcely an attinml, or matoely a pari: of their 
boffies, ia which coneretiixqs are ned foimed ; and 
it te teicHPe than pctfeable, tes Iff. Ihfffon jdstly re- 
aaarim, ^hs^ fee bnebair ,sq. ite «#c foimerty. 
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KWs Of tfe^ pazar^ or aay ooe 

aiifoial #il!^j, but gazalle kind; 

TrfiOv i^N^ng: ]pian(«^ 

gav« #{« adnejl^^ Iragtnnce to tbe accidental 
tbey Jurere ftmtiid to |»roduce:' 
Ad ^ but lit^ ^used at 

present, ofa# ctfriosiity is maob abatkdj m to tbe 
cause qf its foritmtion:- To tettttdi, tfweefore, to 
the Tari^tes id tbe giajteBe tribe, 
the Rftngairi', and is a nidivt S Tk» 

difiei^ lioQiew^b^ id sTNpe add coloue from the 
rest; bat ijartfeuldriy i« ^ sfeape of its ibdfiia, 
which straight to near the jpointa, wherd'tliey 
crook forward pretty nljaicli ■ in tlie ' dauae mimiesF 
as in the cbamoi# ttway Ordtftt badkaraid. , ‘'Ute 
tenth Variety of the gawtite is die Ant^^ 
well known to the En^Sb; Vyhd hare gtven it the: 
name. This animal of the size of a iwe-budk, 
and resembles the gazelMin' radny particalara, b«t 
differs in otbera : it has tipper, eye-pite ;tbaft tte 
former; the Korps am farmed diffeneuBt^ also, 
being about sixteen mchbs toagj almost toaching 
each Cither at the bottom, and ipiieai^ng aa they 
rise, so as at their tips to be alxte^ mche* asunder. 
They have the annular prOmioesnees of their kjnd, 
but not so distinguistffible as in the gazelle: botr- 
erer, they last! h doable fl«cuns> which is very 
remarkable, and .aererii 'td dirtingaish them fratn 
all others of their land, Af the root tlmy baye a 
tuft of bair, which .is longer, than ^tbat of any piwt 
of the body. ofliers of tbe aaiwe kind, the 

antelope is brown on back, and uneksr 
the belly j bat these o^ors ate net aepamtid by 
bladk Mibafe wyidt it W be fowsd in all die 
H 
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rest of tJie. gazelle kinds. There alre different 
sorts this aoitnal^ some with lar^r Mofra thOn 
others; hod’ Whers with les^* The ' ooo which 
maltiNi the eleventh vaii^y in the* gazOBO ' ^ 
M, iluffbn calls the Xidioe^ which ;bas veiy' lli^g 
horns; and the other, which" 
last, be calls the Xn|han/ Aati^iiC^^ ;'^he horns of 
which are very small. ? 

To these may be added three or font varieties 
-more, which it is not easy to lOn whether to refer 
to the goat Or the. gaZeBe; ait Uiey Mjhally resemble 
both. The first of these is the Buhalus, an 
animal (hat seems to |)Sifiaiko of the mixed natures 
of the cow, the goat, ahd the deer. It resembles 
the stag in the size ahd. (hO figure of its body, and 
particularly in the shhpe ' of its legs. ^ But it has 
permanent horn8> like the goat ; and made entirely 
like those of the kind. It ^o resembles 

that animal in its ytky of living ; Imwevcr, it differs 
in the make of its head, being, exactly like the 
coW in sfibe len^ of its mnzzM, tihd in the disposi- 
tion of the bones of Us skull from which similitude 
it has taken, its name. This animal has a' narrow, 
long head: the eyOs; are placed very high; the 
forObekd short and narrow ; the horns permanent, 
about a fi)bt long; black, tbkk| annulated, and 
the rings of the gai^lk 4ind^ r^^io^idtab^ large; 
its shoulders are yery' high, and it ha^ a kind 
of hunch on thein; llhat terminates ait'; ftie nedt ; 
the tail is about a foOt long, and tufiod/W^l^h hair 
at the extremity. The hair Of this ‘animal is 
remarkable in being" thicker at the middle than at 
the root; in all other quadrupeds, except the ^ 
and (his, the hair tapers,’ off firom the bOttoia 



io! Uw .point ; bttife ip thesp, secfots t(| ’ ; 

aweii in ^ 01^ The •bnijalns 

also |P|^eoihlea/ .|i^ the oi^oiif 

of .ito 

tween ;||w«i ; as the ohfe , .has a laijp^; .branch' 
ing h^d of solid horns that aip: aapns^; 
the <rther has Wa<h,v BBhrap!ciiM^i;:^ 
thaft never fall. The bnbains ilS;^<soihi»eip epongh 
in Barbary, and has (rften been, ctdW hyl;^ name 
of the Barbary €5ow, from whitdt aninj*^ 
so widely. It partakes pretty, ipach of tfee . patare 
of the antelope ; Uke that haying the HhPir short/ ’ ■ 
the hide black, tlie ears pointed, and the tlcsh ®(H>d ^ 
for food. ' ' 

The second anomalous amiinal of the goat kind, 
M- Buffon calls tbe Condoma. It is supposed to 
be equid in size to the largest stag, but wiUi hollow 
horns, like those of tlie goat kind, and with varied 
flexures, like those of &e antelope. They . aio 
above three feet kmg,* and, at their extremities 
about two feet asunder. All along the hath there 
runs a white list, which ends at . the insertion 
of the tail; another of the saole colour crosses 
this, at the bottom of tlie n^, which it entirely 
surrounds : there are two more of the same kind 
running round the body, one behind the fore legs, 
and the other running parallel to it before the 
hinder. The colour of the/re^ of the body is 
greyish, except the belly, which is white : it has also 
a long grey beard ; and its Jegs, though long, am 
well proportioned. 

The third that may be; mentioned, the 

Guiba. It resembles the gazelles in eva'y partb* 
cular, exo^t in the colour of the b«Uy, whii^ aa 



int feaW seeiiyM *yte te iheim, but ^ i« «f * 
aeeo IwowB. Its feorns, also, are iwaffe^ wtA 
anttolar pr6®i»feB0ie9, bttt ate smooth 
Tt i* i<^ temarfcable for ^ite lista; ^ j , 

. jrtor^tt, are disposed along the aniwsft ; BOay , 
gS if it were coyct®^ with a bwpftesa. liflhe the 
former. His a native of Africa, ^ ■ 

Thd African Wild Goat of CrHonnns is the 
foarth. It is of a ash coloar ; and in 

middle of the head is a btary toft, standing opright ; 
on both sides, between -the eyes and the i^se, 
there are very deep cavities, greater tten those 
of the other hinds, nbich contain a yelk) w, oily 
hquor, coagalatmg into a black sobstenee,^ that 
a sm^ between musk and civet. This being 
tidcen away, the %uor again runs out, and 
coagulates as before. These cavities have no com- 
munication with the eyes, and consequenUy, this 
ooaing substance can have nothing oi the nature 

of tears. i:«i„ 

To this we may add the Chcvrotm, or iitUe 

Guinea Deer, which is the least of all cloven-footed 
maarap.*, .nd p«h.p. thf mm* beaBtifbl; lU 
Um at th^ smallest part, ate not tincker 

thOT the ehanfe of a tobacco pipe ; it is about s^ 
inthes high* and about twelve from the potiit ot 
ike nose to the inritflion of the foil It k l^be 
roost delicately riiaped animal in World, beti^ 
complete^ formed like a stag in miniainre ; 
that Hi hofhe, when it has any, are f 

gazelle kind, being hollow and annulat^ m the 
tune manner. It has two canine teefo m the upper 
ww .‘ in which respect it dilFew from all other 
animals of the goat or deOr kind, and thus roake*^ 
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a species entirely distkict fey iteidf. This won^kHrfiil 
animals cdonr iane* tests pleasing^ ; the feairywfeich 
is sliert and giatsy, feeini^ in «otae ef a fe^utifal 
yellovr, except Ifee neck and JMly^ wbkh is 
white/* They are natives ^ ladmj i^feaea, and 
^ vrarm dimatai between Hie tiropl^^ and are 
found in great plenty. Bat' tbes^ they ^ ate 
'adtaaingly swift for tbeir size> yet the n^roea dften 
overtake tliem in the parsnit^ and Iniiock them 
<k)wn witti their sticks. They* may be eaat^ tamed^ 
and then they become familiar and pleasing ,* fevt 
they are of snch delicate constitutions, fliat 'they, 
can bear no climate but the hcdtest; and«‘H»^' 
always peiish with the rigonrs of oars, whew they 
arc brought over. The male in Oainea has horns; 
the female is without any ; as me all the kinds 
of this animal, to be found either in d^ava m* 
Ceylon, where they chiefly abound.* 

Such is the list of the gazelles ; all which pretty 
nearly resemble the deer in form, and ddwacy m 

[* The author fa«re has .coofoinided lecher twoftninaals viny 
distinct in their formation and maooors : the pigmy antelope, 
and the pigmy musk, former is a (latire of the hottest parts 
of Africa, and, like a!! others tf ite tribe, is fnmhh^ ^'th horns, 
and. wmoits the canine teeUi. It is in height' about nine indtes, 
end is said to be aa rontwktddy active in im native rc^onsy as to 
he able to leap oyer a. wall twelve ^t high.. Its^neral colour 
is a bright bay *. ihe Wrps aro strai|^t, short, strong, pointed, 
and quite blamct die Itgs are hariEy fliickar than a quill. 

The pigmy: nnjisfe it a tiadve of mHeoy |»rtt of tlw East ladhts. 
It hastio haai8,aHtd m the opperjawtWo are a pah of pro> 
jecting tusks or canine teeth ; biit the most remarkable^^^rac* 
teiistic hy which it may be distinguished from the pigroy 
lope, is, th^ it has no appendicular or false boo& ' In size it is 
anndler than a domestic cat, and it« gtaier^ colour Is a bi%bt 
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shape; but have the horns hollow, single, and 
permanentii like those of the goat They properly 
fell up, as has Im^h already observed, the itotferval 
bettyeen these two kinds of animals: so thM iti^ 
diflienlt to tell where the goat ends, and the deer 
may be ®id ,to begin. If we etanpare the gazelles 
virith each other, we shall find but very slight dis> 
tinctions between them. The titrn or the magfti- 
tnde of the horns, the different spots on the skin, 
or a difference of size ih each, are chiefly the marks 
by which their varieties are to be known,; but 
their way of living, tlieir nature, and their peculiar 
swiftness, all come under one description. 

The gazelles are, in general, inhabitants of the 
vvarmer climates; and contribute, among other 
embellish nlents, to add beauty to those forests 
that are for ever green. They are often seen feed- 
ing in herds, on the sides of the mountains, or in 
the shade of the woods ; and fly all together, upon 
the smallest approaches of danger. They bound 
with such svriftness, and are so very , shy, that 
dogs or men vainly attempt to pnrsoe them. They 
traverse those precipiqes with ease and safety, 
vrhich to every quadruped else are quite imprac- 
ticable ; nor can any animals, but of the winged 
kind, overtake them. Accordingly, lu all those 
countries where they are chiefly foaind, they are 
pursued by falcons ; and this admirable manner 
of bunting makes one of the principal amuse- 
ments of ftie upper ranks of people all over the 
East. 

The Arabians, Pelrsians, and Turks, breed up 
for this purpose that kind of hawk called the Pd- 
con Gentle, with which, when prt^erly trained; 
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' ’ 'i. „ , - A'-' ' ' 

they Ibi^ the forest 

^'l^rehiing upon 'the'hitQd 
jbi^phdi'ti9n''i^'' cop4<>ctecl'' 'w.hfi, 
i8og^’‘ ' arfe '■■tehgtit ' to ■ heng;^ 
#1^ iJhe iiwsov «w the fleiilsti 'ooorsei^^ 
loefc fw the :^tne; a 

gflizdlle the proper ^^etaime^^ they 

'to* its object; find encoiaragelit td^ 
fulcoti, :with the swiftness dps ao' s^ 


tihe animaji ; that, knowing its^ danger; i 
hut too late, to esdipe. The ftdcon , coinio|^ 
up with its prey, fixes its talohs,- dne ifito the ani- 


mal’s cbedf, the other m ite throat, and ieeply , 
wounds it. dh the ot^r hand, the faxelle 
attempts, to escape, but : is geadraliy woandt^ tdo 
deeply to ran 'far; 'The ftitcon cKngs with the 
utmost perseveranoe, nor ever leaves its prey till it 
fells; upon which the hunters from behind ap- 
proaching, take up bdth; and reward the feicoft 
with the blood of the spoik T^ey also teach the 
young ones, by ap|dyingHhetB ' to the dead ani- 
mal’s throat, and accustofeing them hdiines to 
fix npoH that particular ■ |^ it dhimld 

happen that the feltmp fixed’ npin Any hther part of 
the gazelle, . either fts l^k or its haunches, die 
anifead would ieas% escape ;ai9|dng the mountains, 
and the hauler wd^ld also In^e his iy eon. 

They Sometimes also, hunt Ihese animals with 
the ounce. This carnivorous and fierce 'creature 


being made tame and domestic, gencralty site on 
horseback behind the banter,, end remains: .there 
with the utmost composure, until the is 

shown ; it is then that it exerts all ite arts and 
fiorc^ess ; < it d(^ not at once fly at its prey, hut 

TOt. H. n ‘ 
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approyic^to elUy, turning and grinding until it 
comea 'witliin the proper distancOi wnie^ lilt «^t once 
it hounds upon the heedless animid^ UEM| ispi^ntly 
kills itj and sucks its blood. If, on thi ^ber 
hand, it misses its aim, it rests in its place, 'Tfrith- 
out attempting to pursue any iarther, but seems 
ashamed of its own inability. 

There is still another way of taking the gazelle, ' 
which seems not so certain nor so amusing as 
either of the former. A tame gazelle is bred up 
for this purpose, who is taught to join those of its 
kind, wherever it perceives them. When the 
hunter, therefore, perceives a herd of these toge- 
ther, he fixes a noose round the horns of the tame 
gazelle, in such a manner, tbaUf the rest but touch 
it, they are entangled ; and thus prepared he sends 
his gazelle among the rest. The tame animal no 
sooni'i* approaches, but the males of the herd iii- 
stanllj sally forth to oppose him ; and, in butting 
with their horns, are caught in the noobc. In 
tins, both struggling for some time, fall together 
to the ground ; and, at last, the hunter coming up, 
disengages the one, and klVt*i the otbetv Upon 
the whole, however, these, agliiiiaJs, whatever be 
the arts used to pursae tWft. arc dhicult to 
be taken. As ^ey liva to 
alarms from carnivorous beasts, or from man, they 
keep chiefly in the most solitary and inaccessible 
places, and find their only protection from situa- 
tions of the greatest danger. 
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the MuskfAhi^d^^r. 


The more we search inloCi^febii*;, ^ Jehoite we 


shall find how little she is Rhown 
more than once have occasion^ 
traded inquiry is more apt t<r 
than to prodi^,i 
and nature;, 
well knov^^i'”: 


closer^, we'^ 
tially acquiil 
know4. 
but what ha^ tfl 
the hoofs 6^ " ^ 


: shall 

Igdy thhf’pro- 
‘\)is modesty, 
the nun-.ber 
nee seems very 
income t© examine 
we, ate very par- 
Ihat are^atterlji^Un- 
binet the cuHpus 
or ',th(a or 


b scari%ly 4. 

spoils of 

former desbript<4hS- 
whose’"frad4;ii8"'f'^^®^® 
several creatures by their si 
has ' 

tori^ 

useful in the hands of the physician, a medicine 
that has for more thapir^ OButury been imported 
from the East in great quantities, and during all 
that time has been improving in its reputation, is, 
nevertheless, so very little understood, that it re- 
mains a doubt whether the animal that produces it 
be a bog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. When an ani- 
mal with which we are so nearly connected, is so 

V 2 



[carcely a person 
furs, but knows 

_qha|^^s, 
> ^alfld so' Very 
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utterly unl^own, how little .must we know of 
many thul ium mwe remote and unserviceable! 
Yet naturalists' proceed in the same train, eniwg- 
ing their catalogues and their names, without en- 
deav;onring to find out the nature, and fix the 
•precise history of those with which we are very 
partially acquainted. It is the spirit of the scho> 
iars of the present age, to be fonder of increasing 
the bulk of our knowledge than its utility ; of ex- 
tending their conquests than of improving their 
empire.* 

The musk which comes to Europe is brought 
over in small bags, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, which, when cut open, appear to contain a 
kind of dusky reddish substance, like coagulated 
blood, and which, in large quantities, has a very 
strong smell ; but when mixed and , diffused, be- 
comes a very agreeable perfume. Indeed, no sub- 
stance now known in the, world has a stronger or a 


The musk is a family of quadrupeds, whose form and 
manner have, till lately* ternained in much obscurity. The 
number of species already known, amounts to seven. They in- 
habit warm climates, and, like other mountain quadrupeds, wander 
in places the most diSicult of* access^ are possessed of powers of 
great activity, and when pursued take refuge among, the highest 
summits. The well-known perfume called musk is contained in 
an oval receptacle, hardly as large as an egg, hanging from the 
middle of the abdomen, and is peculiar to the male. The species 
from which this is procured, is the mubk of Thibet, an animal 
about the size of a i^mall roO'buck, measuring about three feet 
three inches in length, and about two feet three inches in height. 
The tail is so short, as to be hardly visible. The general colour 
is a deep iron grey. The ears are large, and the upper jaw is 
considerably longer than the lower, and is furnished on each side 
with an incurved tusk, extending nearly two inches beyond the 
mouth ; theie tushs are shai^p-edged pn \heir inner side.J 
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a ^ole room ; .ot for »ott»e 

days, ; fifei in a larger qiian-. 

tity U continues for seems 

scarcely wasted in its weight, a^^ it has filled 
the atmosphere to a great idB^anc^'wi^ ib parts. 

. It is particularly tt«^ in medicine, in nei|VOUs and 
hysteric disorders ; and is fqud4, in’ sncIi ^ses, to 
be the. most powerful remedy now in use : howeyer, 
the animal that furnishes this admirable medicine 
has been very variously described, and is known 
but very imperfectly. ■ , ‘ 

The description given pf this animal by Grew; 
is as follows. The musk aninial is properly nei- 
ther of the goat nor deer kind, for it has no horns, 
audit is uncertain whether it ruminates or not; 
however, it wants the four teeth in the upper jaw, 
in the same manner as in ruminating animals ; but, 
at the same time, it has tusks like those .of a hog. 
It is three feet six inches in length, from the head 
to the tail ; and tbe^hf^ k aboye half a foot long. 
The fore part of the 'bead is Hka that of a grey- 
hound ; and the ears are thibn;. indies long, and 
erect, like those of a lUbbk ; W tail is not 
above two' inches. Itis Csloven-fiioted, like beasts of 
the gm»t kind ; the hair onvibo^head a,nd; legs is half 
an inch kng, pn belly an.in^ an4'a:bal£ and on 
the bade aiid luntb^ 

tiOnably thicker than in any' other adi^ is 
brown and white altemafe% frwn the 
point ; bn the bead and thighs it if vhpWui but 
under the belly and , tail white, and a blUe curled, 
especially on the back and beHy. On each side of 
Ibe lower jkw, under .the cbriwrs^of the mouth. 



there is h. tuft; thidt which is i^rt an4 
Jl^rd>, hud ftiree ^arteiu <rf an; inch long. 

d|^e hsnr^ m gi^erali of ;tht8 is r^raaih^i^lb 

for ij» iHjIfoess and fin® texture ; hut what distte- 
it particuiarly ^ foe tdfos^ which are as 
ihiifo and a half long, and tom badt in foe form of 
a hook ; and more {mrticularly foe hag which con- 
tsmf foe musk, which is three . inches long, two 
hroad, and stands Out from foe belly an inch and a 
half. It is a Very fearful animal, and, therefore, it 
has long ears ; and the sense of bearing is so 
quick, that it can discover an enemy, at a great 
distance. 

After so long and circumstantial a description of 
this animal, its nature is but very Uttte known ; 
nor has any anatomist as yet examined its internal 
structure, pr been able to inform us whether it be 
a ruminant animal, or pne of the hog kind ; how 
the mnsk is formed, or whether those hags in 
which it comes to us be really belonging to foe 
animal, or are only the sopfosticatioris of foe ven- 
ders. Indeed, when . we consider Uie immense 
quantities of this substance which are consumed in 
Europe alone, not to mention foe East, where it is 
in still greater repute than here, we can hardly sup- 
pose that any one animal can fornish ^ <tepply ; 
and particularly when it must bp killed before the 
bag can obtained. \Ve ai;e toW^ it is. true, foait 
foe mus]^ is often deposifod by thp apiqiai npe^' 
foees and stones, against which U mbs when 
thp quantity becomes uueasy ; it, if. ffpt in that- 
forth wliich we receive it, hut always iii„v(%t seemf 
tp be ifo oyrn natural, blad<|er. Pf fops^ Taverner, 
IJrQpgjht t^p.ti^q*a|»d in one year ; and 
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as tlie animal is 'Wild, st» many must, during , tint 
space, ktve been bunted ^d taken. But as the 
creature is represented very shy, and as it is found 
but in some particular provinces of the East, tlm 
wonder is bow its bag sboold be so cheap, and fur- 
nished in such great plenty. The, bag in common 
does not cost (if I do not foiget^ above a crown 
by retail, and yet this is supposed the only one be- 
longing to the animal ; and for the obtaining of 
which, it must have been hunted and killed. 
only way of solving this difficulty, is to suppose 
that these bags are, in a great measure, counteifeit, 
taken from some other animal, or from soma pari 
of the same, fitted widi its blood, and a very little 
of the perfume, but enough to impregnate the rest 
with a strong and permanent odour. It comes to 
us from different parts of the East ; from China, 
Tonquin, Bengal, and tfften from Muscovy : that 
of Thibet is reckoned the best, and sells for four- 
teen shillings an ounce; that of Muscovy the 
worst, and sells but for three ; the odour of this, 
though very strong at first, being quickly found 
to evaporate. 

Musk was some years ago in the highest request 
as a pearfume, and but little regarded as a medicine ; 
but at present its reputation is totally changed ; 
and having been fopnd of great benefit in physic, 
it is but little regarded for the puiqjoses of ele- 
gance, It is thus that things which become neces- 
saiy, cease to continue pleasing; and the con- 
sciousness of their nse, destroys their power of 
admipistering delight. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Animdls of the Iher Kind.* 

I P wc compare Uie stag and the Iml!^ as to shape 
and form, no two animals can be more unlike ; and 
yet if we examine their internal structure, we shaU 
find a striking similitude between them. Indeed> 
their differences, except to a nice observer, will 
scarcely be perceivable. All of the deer kind want 
the gall-bladder ; their kidneys are formed diffe- 
rently ; their spleen is also proport ionably larger ; 
their tail is shorter; and their horns, which are 
solid, are renewed every year. Such are the slight 
internal discriminations between two animals, one 
of which is among the swiftest, and the other the 
heaviest of the brute creation. 

The stag is one of those innocent and' peaceable 
animals tliat seem made to embellish the forest, and 
animate the solitudes of nature. The easy ele- 
gance of his form, the lightness of his motions, 
those, large branches tlmt seem made rather for the 

Tho quadrupeds of this tribe have horns which are solid 
and branched : they are renewed every y(«at, and when young 
are clothed wiU» a fine velvety vascular skin, which falls off 
when the horns have attained their full size. , In the lower Jaw 
they have eight front teeth ; and aie generally deslitulwof canino’ 
teeth : but sometimes a single one is found on each aide in the 
iqjper jaw. Tftere are about fourteen distinct species. They 
sure sil extremely active, inhabiting chiefly Woods and neglected 
situations ; and in fighdng not only make use of their horns, but 
aUnsp furiously with, the fore feet.] ^ 



ofnainent hif . feead'tban jte dt'feniMSi the size, the 
stn^lh> a»d ti^ swiftoefs of thjbbeauUfiil creiat»re, 
sujfidefttfy amoe^ ihe first of qua* 

droperfs, ai^diag hoted ol^ects of hutnan 

curiosify.. "'•! • 'v- >, '■ ,; .. ■ '. , ■ 

The SteLgj of Hart/ vrhpae fentala if called a 
hind, and the young a calf, difiers ini size a^ 
in horns from a fidlow-deer/ He is ma^ lafgef/. 
and his horns are rohnd ; whereas, 
kind they afe broad and palntated. By the^ the 
animal’s age is known. ‘ Thei year,, the staj^ 
has no horns, but a horny eistcrescence, which ^ ’ 
short, rough, and covered with a thin hairy skt^ 
The next year the horns are single and straight'; 
the 'third year they have two antlers, three fee 
fourth, four the fifth, and five the sixfe ; this 
number is not always certain,, for sometimes there 
arc more, and often less. When arrived at the 
sixth year, the antlers do not always increase; 
and, although the number may, amount to six or 
seven on each side, yet the animal’s age is then 
estimated rather from the size of the antlers, and 
the thickness of the branch which sustains them, 
than from their variety. 

These honis; large as they seem, are, notwith* 
standing, shed every year, and new ones come in 
their place. The old horns are of a firm, solid 
Ajtextnre, and usually employed in making handle^ 
fer knives and other domertic utensils. But, whde 
young, .nothing can be more soft of tender ; and 
; the aqim^,^ as if conscious of his owil imbecility, 
'at tt^se times, instaiifty upon shedding his former 
hornt, retires from the rest of bis fellows, /and 
bides himself in soUt^ps pid' fe^el^lets, never ven> 
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by n}^t Dpmg 
4Mi tfinei wlMcb .^>0*1 W90a% tepppns ia ;ihe 
sj^rittg, 4ili» lie# b are very fttlnfiiii and bafe, 
a' Aebsibility . nf ally igiternal imprfeieidMi 
l!%ei flies also are exireimej^ Armiblesoine tp him.; 
When the old horn » ^len the new does hot 
ligin Mnrnediately to appear j but the bones of 
the shhli are seen coveri^ onty with a transparent 
perio^eum, or skin, which, sis anatomists teadi 
ns, covers the bones of all animals. After a short 
time, however, this skin begins to swell, and to 
form a soft tirmonr, which contains a great deal 
of blood, and which begins to be covered with a 
downy substance has the feel of velvet, and 
appears nearfy of the same colour with the rest of 
thd animai’s hair. This tumour every day buds 
forward from the point like the graft of a tree; 
and, rising by degrees from the head, shoots oat 
die antlers on either side, so tliat, in- a few iteys, 
in proportiofi as the animal is in condition, the 
whole head is completed. . However, as was said 
above, in the beginning, its consistence is very 
soft, and has a sort of bark, which is no more 
than a continuation of the integument of ti^e skull. 

It is Veiveted and downy, and every where fur- 
Bwhed with bkood-vesseis, tliat supply the growing 
horns with nouriihment. As they deep along 
the sides of the branches, the print is marked . 
ovidthe whole surfiice ; and the krger blood-^^ 
vessels, thel^bepel* these marks are fonitd ^ be : 
fihm .tence 'aHses the inequality of the earfece of ? 
the deer’s horns ; which; as wo see, arc fawowed^. 
all along the sides, die impressions diininishtn§ 
towards the poin% ^hi^ tbe sobstenee is as smootH 
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ai:^ a« solid as lv^. it ongii^t to be obseini^^ 
that ibis sisJ^OjCife; ^ the - barns are coa>' 
posed, begins tb^l^d!^ at tbe boWom while the 
npper part ^ retWns soft, ccmtinues 

growing ; from whepce it' appears (bat boras 
grow lb tlwfa or 

cows; in wbiob they are aiv^ys to: foisreftMS 
’from the bottom. Hoarever^ .«t|ie» ibe 
has received its growth, ^ extrei*n'tjiea./ti^ 
begin to acqnire their 8oUdity^; the 
or bark, with its biood-vess^Wisj. dry ap, aii4 
begin to fall; and this the anim^ bastmsii, bf 
rubbing its antlers against every troo it meet*. Ill 
this manner, the wh<4e mtternai sur&ce b<^iig 
stripped ob* by degrees, at length ttm whole head 
acquires its complete hardness, expansion, abd . 
beauty. 

It would be a vain task to inquire into the. 
cause of the auinml production, of these horns ; 
it is sulEcient to observe, that if a stag W castrated 
when its horns are fallen off, they will never 
grow again ; and, on the coniratyr, if the same 
operation is performed wlmn they are on, they 
will never foil off. If only one of his testicles is 
taken out, he will want the horn on that side ; if 
one of tha testiefos only be tied up, he will, want 
the hprn of the opboi^ side. The increase of their 
provision also foods, to bmibtajte the growth andv 
tin^ expansion of tlie.hprns ;; and M. Butfoa thfopm 
ijt pnssible to r<^d ^^ir giwwth entifelyj hy, gwaily 
rek:eni^ing their food** M a proof of this*, 
iiotfaipg. can be more obvious than the difference 

.* BuSwj roh xi. p. . 
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l^etw^n a ia fertile pastures .and uniSis- 

4it%»ed t)y idie^bd^fer^ and one often purged and 
ift 1kraI^^d^^ ^ has his head ex{ianded^ 

bis ‘ aaftet^ huitni^us, and tW branches thicjk j 
lifter has but few aiitlera, fee traces of the 
blood-vessels upon them are hot 'slight^ and fee 
expansion hut little. The'beauty and sisse of fee>r . 
horh®, therefore, mark their strength and their 
Vigour; such of them as are sickly, or have been 
wounded, never shooting out feat magnihcent 
pifofesion so much admired in this animal. Thus 
fee hotns may, in every respect, he resembled to 
a ve^table substance, grafted upon the head of 
an animal. laike a vegetable they grow from the 
extremities ; like a vegetable they are for a while 
covered wife a bark that nourishes them ; like a 
vegetab^ they have their annual production and 
decay; and a strong inragination ; might suppose 
that the leafy productions on which the animal 
f(^d8, go once more to vegetate in his horns.* 

The i^g is usually a twelvemonth old before 
fee horns be^n to appear, and then a single 
branch is all feat is seen for fee year ensuing. 
About fee beginning of spring, all of this kind 
are seen to shed their horns, which fell off of 
themselves ; though sometimes fee animal assists 
the efforts of nature, by rubbing them against a 
tree. It seldom happens that fee branches on 
both sides fell off at the same time, there often 
being two or three days between the dropping of 
the . one and the other. The old stags usually 

'* M. Bi^od faw supposed something , liky tbis. Vid. 
pSBsiin. ‘ 
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shed their hpjms flrirt,:: which generally h^pens.^ 
towards the totteir end pf |!*ehrwy, or thehe^-, 
ning of Maith ; those of the second head, (nsnn%, 
such as are between tve and aj* years old,) sfaM 
their rhofns about the midt^e, or latter end of 
March; those still younger, in the> jnopth of 
April; and the youngest of aft npt till the 
•or* the latter end of ^May ; they generally shed 
them in pools of vii^r, 'whidver tiwsy retire, 
from the heat : and '^lp has jgiven ri^ to the ppri* 
nion of their always ding their horns, 'if'hrate 
rules,^ though true iii general, are yet mjAgect. 
to many variations ; ' . and universally it is .knpwn^ 
that a severe winter relswds the dheddittg of the 
horns. . ■ , , ' ’ ■ ; ■ 

The horns o£ the ,isf% generally inerrase in 
thickness, and in height from the second year of 
its age to the eighth. In this state of pertodtioa 
they continue during the vigour of life : but as 
the animal grows bid, the horns feel the impressions 
of age, and shrink like the rest of the body. 
No branch bears more‘4ban twenty or twenty-two 
antlers, even in the higliest state ,of vigour ; 
and the number is subject to i^eat variety; for 
it happens that the stag at one year has either 
less or more than the year preceding, in proportion 
to the goodness of his pasture, or the continuance 
of bis security, as these animals seldom thrive 
when often roused by the hunt^s. The horns 
are also fpund to partake of the nature of the soil ; 
in the more fertile pastures Ihey are large and 
tender; on the contrary, in toe barren soil they 
arp hard, stunted, and brittle. 

As aonn as the stags faaye 8hed;tl^ir horns, they 
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fttte ^ch other/ ancl the plainer 
perts of the Cf^ntryi, remote frotn' othijf 

ahihiah whweife th^f are htteriy tfhabie to c^ose. 
They theft walk with tbear hiea<fe stooping iStoW'm, 
to; l|(*p , thefe Homs hfbm strikliijg agaihst ihe’ 
fiiiimches'of the trees aboye. la tois state of 
hiectlsty they contintm near tht^ mbipths before 
their beads have acquired thbir ftSl growth antf 
; and ^en^ by rubbing thdlU against the 
branches of every thit&et, they at length cT^r 
them of the skin* which had contributed to their 
growth' and; nourishment. It is said by some that 
the ‘hortt jhtkes the colour of the sap of the tree 
against vrhich it is rubbed ; and that some thug 
become red, when rubbed against the heath ; and 
others brown, by rubbing against the oalc ‘ this, 
however, is a mistake, since stags kept in parks 
where there are no trees, have a variety in the 
colour of their horusi which can be ascribed to 
nothing but nature. 

A short time after they hawe fUrnished their 
horns, they begin to feel the impressions of the 
rut; or the desire of copulation. The old ones 
are the most forward; and about the end of 
Angust, or the beginning of September, they quit 
their thickets, and return to the roountaih in order 
to • seek the hind, to whom they call with a 
lm»d= tremulous note; At this time their nedt is 
'Swmllen ; they appear' bold and furious; fly from 
country to country ; strike with their borto against 
the trees andioth^ obsmeto, and conthiue rest-: 
legstand fierce until-’ they have’ found' the female ; 
who at first flies from 'them, bh^'is at. last com- 
piled and oveiticmil Whetr ataga contend 
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for the same female, hew timorotw soever they 
may appear at .other tupe^ they then seem agitated 
with an uncoiwooii degree, oC ardour. They 
paw np the earth, roenaee each, other with tlmr 
hOTns, bellow with all their force, and striking in 
a desperate manner again^ eaicb otl^r, seem de* 
termined upon deirtli or vietOry. This eom^t 
’continues till one of them is defeated or and 
it often happens that the victor is obliged to 'fight 
several of those battles before it remtuna , {^tnEfia- 
puted master of the field. The old ones are 
generally the conquerors upon these occasions, as. 
they have more strength and greater conrage,; and 
these arc also preferred by the hind to the yemng 
ones, as the latter are more feeble and fom ardent. 
However, they are all equally inconstant, keeping 
to the female bat a few days, and then seeking 
out for another, not to be enjoyed, perhaps, witbont 
a repetition of their former danger. 

Ill this manner, the, stag continues to range 
from one to- the other for abmit thi’ee wedss, the 
time the rut continues ; during which be scarcely 
eats, sleeps, or rests, but continues to pursue, to 
4X>mbat, and to enjoy. At the end of this period 
of madness, for such dn this animal it seems to be, 
the creature that was before fat, sleek, and glossy, 
becomes lean, feeWe, and timid. He then retires 
from the "herd to seek plenty and repose : he frev 
qnents the side of the forest, and chooses the' 
most nourishihg pastures, remaining there till hi* 
strength is renewedi Thus is his wdiole Idb 
in the alternations of plenty and want; corpu- 
lence and inanition, of health end sickne8$, 
without having his constitution aiec^ed^ by: 
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the violence of the diaftjge. As he is above five 
years corning to perfection, be lives about forty^ 
years ; and it is a general rule, that every animal 
lives dboiit seiven or eight times the number of 
years which it continues to grow. What, th«*e- 
fbre, is reported concerning the^life of this ap^il^ 
has arisen from the credulity of ignorance : some 
say, that a stag having been taken in PranCe, 
with a collar, on which were w ritten these words, 
Cffisar hoc me donavit;” this w'as interpreted 
of Julius Caesar; but it is not considered that Cmsar 
is a general name for kings ; and that one of the 
emperors of Germany, who are always styled Caesars, 
might have ordered the inscription. 

This animal may differ in the term of his life 
according to the goodness of his pasture, or the 
undisturbed repose he happens to enjoy. These 
are advantages that iiifluence not only his age, but 
bis size and his vigour. I'hc stags of the plains, 
the vallies, and the little hills, which abound in 
corn and pasture, are much more corpulent and 
much taller than such as are bred on the rocky 
waste, or the heathy mountain. The latter arc 
low, small, and meagre, incapable of going so 
swift as the former, although they are found to 
hold out much longer. They are also more artful 
in evading the hunters; their horns are generally 
black and short, while those of the lowland stags 
are reddish and flourishing ; so lliat the animal 
seems to increase iti beauty and stature in propor- 
tion to the goodness of the pasture, which he edjoys 
in security. 

The usual colour of the stag in .England was 
red ; nevertheless, the greater number in ottmr 
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countries are brd>vti. There are some few tlmt 
are white ; hut these seerii to have obtained this 
ctdour in a former , state of , domestic tameness, 
Of all the animals that are uathres of this climate,, 
there arc none that have such a beautiful eye as 
tbe stag' ; it is sparkling, soft, and sensible. Uis 
senses of smelling and hearing are in no less per;, 
•feetion. When he is in tbe least alaruiiedi he lifts 
the head aiid erects the cars, standing, for a fevv 
minutes as if in a listening posture. Whenever 
he ventures upon some unknown ground, or quits 
his native covering, he first stops at i!he siiirt of 
the plain to examine all around ; be next’ , turns 
against the wind to examine by the smell if iherfe 
be an enemy approaching. If a person should 
happen to whistle, or call out at a distance, ' the 
stag is seen to stop short in his slow measured 
pace, and gazes upon (he stranger with a kind of 
awkward admiration ; if the cunning animal per- 
ceives neither dogs nor tire-arnii^ prcjfuring against 
him, Ire gnes forward, quite unconcerned, am! 
slowly proceeds without ofi’ering to lly. Man is 
not the enemy he is most afraid of; on the con- 
trary, he seems to be delighted with the sound of 
the sltepherd’s pipe; and the hunter souietimes 
makes use of that instrument to allure the poor 
animal to his destruction.. 

The stag eats slowly, and is very delicate in the 
choice of his pasture. When he has eaten a suf- 
ficiency, , he then retires to. the covert of some 
thicket to chew, ,tlie cud .fin security. His rumi- 
nation, hovvever, seems performed with much 
greater difficulty than with tlie Cowr or, sheep ; for 
the grass is i)Ot rctuil^d from the first stomaiih 
vou. n. 7S ‘ 
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niiQcli and a Mud iiceppi, 

!wbich is eau^j^ p^eived daring the whole time k 
continues. This may proceed from the graater 
length ai his neck, and the nairowness of ^e pa»> 
sage/ ail tiiose of the coW and the shee«» kind having 
it' inach wider. 

This animal's voice is much Stronger, loader, 
and more tremulous, in fumportion as he advances 
in age ; in the time of rut it is even terrible. At 
that season he seems so transported with passion 
that nothing obstructs his fury ; and, when lid bay, 
be keeps the dogs oflF with great intrepidity.f Some 
years ago, sWilHam Duke of Cumberland caused a 
tiger and a slag to be inclosed in the same area; 
and the stag made so bold a defence, that the 
ti^r was at last obliged to fly. The stag seldom 
drinks in the winter, and stUl less in the spring, 
while the plants are tender and covered over with 
dew. It is in the heat of summer, and during the 
time of rut, timt he is seen constantly frequenting 
the sides of rivers and ktkes, as well to slake his 
thirst as to cool his, ardour. He svvims with great 
ease and strength, and best af tiiose times when he 
is fattMt, his fat keeping him buoyant, like oil upon 
tbe surfluce of the water. During the time of nrt 
be even ventures out to sea, and swims from one 
island to another, although there may be some 
leagues distance beivveen them. ' ; 

The cry of (be Mud, or femde, is not so 
16nd as that of the male, and is never excited but 
by apprehension for hiev^# or her yAung. It 
need scarcely be mentioned (bat sbelMte no hornsy 
or that she is more feeble or unfl£ Bor hunting than 
toe male. When once tltoy fanve t^cnived, 
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iflroin tlie imdeis, iLad th6n they both herd 

a^tt. time of g'estatioa continiies bdtWeen 

eight and ftiile ha&nths, and generally produce 
but ohe at d tittte. Their iMttel season for bringing 
forth is abottfthe month of May, or the beginning 
of June, daring whioh they take gr^t <are to hide 
their young in the most obsirhte thickets., Nor is 
this preeaiition without reason, since almost every 
creature is then a formidable Cnemy. Tbe ci^le, 
the falcon, the ospiey, the w<df> the dog, : and all 
the rapacions family of the Cat kind, are in cbhti'^ 
nual employment to find^ ^ut her retrCat, Bui, 
what is more utinatural still, the stag hirnilif is a 
professed enemy, and she is cbliged to use all her 
arts to conceal her youiig from him, as firOm the 
most dangerous of her pursuer^. At this season/ 
therefore, the courage of the male seems transferred 
to the female; she defends her young against her 
less formidable opponehts by force ; and when 
pursued by the hunter, she ever ofFcrs herself to 
mislead him from the prihci^l object of her con- 
cern." She flies before the hounds for half the day, 
and then returns to her young, whose life she has 
thus preserved at the hazard df hCr Own . The calf, 
for sO the young of this anlmiil is called, never 
quits the dam during the yrhole summer; and in 
winter, the hind, apd all the males under a year 
old, keep together, and assemble Ih herds, which 
are more numerous in prc^rHon as the season is 
more severe, in th^ spring they separate; tlfe 
binds to bring forth, whfle nope but ^ year olds 
rethafo toother; thdlm animals are, however, in 
general fond of berdiiig and ^^uziug in company ; 
it is danger w necm^^ alnmb'tlnn ii^arates 
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The deitffiers they have to fear from o^er- ahi- 
mals, ar^ nothing when compared to thoab from 
man. The men . of every age and nation have 
made ^e chase of the stag one of the most i^vourite 
pursuits ; and those vrbo first hiinted^ from neces- 
sity, have continued it for amdsement. In our own 
country, in particular, hunting was ever esteemed 
as one of the principal diversions of the great.* 
At first, indeed, the beasts of chase had the whole 
island for their range, end knew no other Hmits than 
those of the ocean. 

The Roman jurisprudence, which was formed on 
the manners of the first ages, established it as a 
law, that, as the natural right of things which have 
no master belongs to the first possessor, wild 
beasts, birds, and fishes, are the property of who- 
soever could first take them. But the northern 
barbarians, who over-ran the Roman empire, bring- 
ing with them the strongest relish for this amuse- 
ment, and, being now possessed of more easy 
means of subsistence from the lands they had con- 
quered, their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate 
the right of hunting, and, instead of a natural 
right to make it a Royal one. When the Saxon 
kings, therefore, had established themselves into a 
heptarchy, the chases were reserved by each sove- 
reign for his own particular amusement: Hunting 
and war, in those uhcivdmed ages, were the only 
employment of the great. Their active, but un- 
cultivated minds we*^ susceptible of no pleasures 
but those of a violent kind, such as gave exercise 
to their bodies, and prevented the un^Mness of 

« * Britidi Zoolsgy. 
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thinking;. Btit as the Saxon kings oa% appropri- 
ated, those lands to Ae bpanesp of the chase which 
were .unoccnpied ; before, so no indhriduals reeeived 
any injnty- . ** 'Tas ddierwise when the Nor- 

man kings were settled npon the thiOne. The 
passion for hunting was then carrl^ to sin excess, 
and every civil right was involvc^ in general rain. 
This, ardour, for hunting was siiwngfer than the 
consideration of religion, even in a super^tioas 
age. The village communities^ nay, even the most 
sacred edifices, were, thrown down, and allVtomed 
into one vast waste, to make roocU for anibals. the 
object of a lawless tyrant’s pleasure. Sanguinary 
laws were enacted to preserve the game ; tmd, in 
the reigns of William Eufus and Henry the First, 
it was less criminal to destroy one of the haman 
species than a beast of chase. Thus it continued 
while the Norman line filled the throne ; bnt when 
the Saxon line was restored, under Henry the Se- 
cond, the rigour of the forest laws was softened. 
The barons also for a long time imitated the 
encroachments, as well as the amusements of the 
monarch ; hot when property beemne more equally 
divided, by the introdnclion of arts and industry, 
these extensive hunting grounds became more 
limited ; and as tillage mid husbandry increased, 
the beasts of chase were ohfiged to give way to 
others more usefhl to the community. Those vast 
tracts of land, bt^ore dedicated to hunting, were 
then contracted ; and, in proportion as the nsefnl 
arts gained ^miind, they protected and encouraged 
the hboui^ of the ipdastnous, and repre&sed the 
licentiousness of thq sportsman. It . is, therefore, 
among the subjects of a despotic government only 
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that these taws remain in full forces -wheyc large 
irastes He uaenMvated for the purposes of hunting, 
where the hnshhndman can find no protection from 
the inva»ons of his lord, or the continual depreda^ 
tione hf those animals which he makes the ol^ects 
Of his pleasure. 

In the present cultivated Mate of t^a country, 
therefore, the stag is unknown in its wild natural 
state ; and such of them as rcnmin among us are 
kept, under the name pf red deer, in parks among 
the fallow deer ; hut they are become lew common 
than formerly: its excessive viciousness during 
the rutting season, and the badness of its flesh, 
inducing most people to part wHh the species. 
The few that still remain wild are to be found on 
the moors that border on Cornwall and Devon- 
shire ; and in Ireland, on most of the large moun- 
tains of that country. 

In England, the hunting the stag and the buck 
are performed in the same manner ; the animal is 
driven from some gentleman’s park, and then hunted 
through the open country. But those who pursue 
the wild animal have a much higher object, as well 
as a greater variety in the cha$e. To let loose 
a creature that was already in our possession, in 
order to catch it again, is, in my opinion, but a 
poor pursuit, as the iviward, when obtained, is only 
what we before had given avvay. But to pursue an 
animal that owns no proprietor, and which he that 
first seizes may he said to . possess, has sproclhiBg 
in it that seems at least more raUonal ; this re- 
wards the hunter for his toil, and sCems .to repay 
his indasiry. Besides, U^e superior strength and 
twiftn^ cf the wil^ animal prolongs the amuse- 
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menti it. kpoiisAssic^ of tM»i« various 
tbe haoter, to p the 

ifaoger ennd^a tl^ diase, In porsning the ant- 
mal let loose #om ft paii/ as it fs onosed to dao'- 
ger, it is bet little viSsrsed in Hhe stistagenis of 
escape; the hunter £cdlows m sore of oveitxnni^ 
and feels ncme those alteirhattons of hope and 
fear which arise fwan the vnc^rtainty of 'siieceas. 
But it is <^erwise with the roountaio ai^g : hav- 
ing spi^t his whole life ip a state sf continual 
approhenston; having freipiently been f<^we^ 
and as frequently escaf^d^ hh hnows eveiy tridh 
to mislead^ to confonnd, or intimidate h»,»par^- 
ers ; to stimulate their ardonr^ and eabanoe thdir 
success. 

Those who hunt this animal have their peculiar 
terms for the different ol^fects of their pursuit* 
The professors in. every art take a pleasure in thqs 
employing a language known only to Uiemselves, 
and thus accumolate words which to the ij^omnt 
have the appearance of knowledge. In* this man- 
ner, the stag is called the first year, a calf, or Aind 
^aif; the second year, a Imoiher.; the third a 
brock; the fourth, a #«gg<*rd/ the fifth, a stag; the 
sixth, a hart. The female is called a kind; the 
first year she is a calf; the second, a hearse ; the 
third, a kind, Thk animal is said to harbour in 
the place where he resides. When he cries, Iw is 
said to heU ; the print of his hoof is called the 
slot ; his tail is ca&cd the /his excrement the 
fumet; his horns are called his kmi: when sira- 
jde^ ffie first year ffmy are called broehes; die 
third year, spears; the fourth year, that part 
whieh bears the antlers is ^tdled the the 
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little impremon upon its sur&ce^ gltUers ; those 
\thich rise from the crust of the ,&ca»t> are called 
pearls. .T^ antlers also have distinct names ; the 
first that branches oft' is called the antler ; tlie 
second the ; all the rest which gtoyr 

afterwards, till you come to^ the top, which is called 
the ertywn, are called royal antlers, l^be little 
buds about the tops are ^tailed croches. , The im- 
pression on the place where the stag has lain, is 
called the layer. If it be in covert or a thicket, 
it is called bis harbour. Where a deer has passed 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may 
be guessed, it is called an entry. When they cast 
their heads, they are said to mao. When they rub 
their heads against trees, to bring off the peel of 
their horns, they are said to fray. When a stag 
hard hunted takes to swimming in the water, he is 
said to go sail; when he turns his head against 
the hounds, he is said to bay; and when the. 
hounds pursue upon the scent, until they have 
unharboured the stag, they, are said to drato on 
the slot. 

Such are but a few of tlie many terms used by 
hunters in pursuing of the stag, most of which are 
now laid aside, or in use only among gamekeepers. 
The chase, howt'.ver, is continued in many paits of 
the country where the red deer is preserved, and 
still makes the amusement of sneh^as have not 
found out .more liberal entertainments. In those 
few places where the animal is perfectly wild, the 
amjisemcnt, as was said above, is supetior. The 
first ^eat care of the hunter, when he leads out 
his hounds to the mountain side, where the deer . 
are generally known to barbsour, is to make choice 
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of a proper stag to parsoe. His atabition is (o ' 
ttnbart>our the larged aad the boldest of the whole 
herd ; and for this parpose he etaiftines the track, 
if there be any, which if he finds long and large, 
he concludes that it must have bdoog^ to a stag, 
and not a hind, the pfidt of tthooe fo^ Is rounder. 
Those marks also which he leaves on trees, by the 
* rubbing of his horns, show^his sfee, and point him 
out as the pre^r object of pursuit. Now to seek 
out a stag in his imunt, it is to be observed, ithat 
he changes his manner of feeding every rntmth. 
Prom the conclusion of rutting time, which iO in 
November, he feeds on heaths and brooroy places. 
Id December they herd together, and withdraw 
into the strength of the forests, to shelter them^' 
selves from the severer weather, feeding on bolm, 
elder trees,- and brambles. The three following 
months they leave herding, but keep four or five , 
in a company, and venture out to the corners of 
the forest, where they feed oft winter pasture, 
sometimes making their incursions into the neigh- 
bouring corn-fields, to feed upon the tender shoots, 
just as they peep above grbund. In April and 
May they rest in thickets and shady places, and 
seldom venture fwtb ; unless roused by approach- 
ing danger. In September and October- their 
annual ardour returns ; and then .they leave the 
thickets, boldly feeing every danger, without any 
certain place for food or harbour. When by. a 
knowledge of these circumstances, the hunter has 
found out the residence and the quality of his 
game, his next care is to uncouple and east off lus 
hounds in the pursuit : these no soon tu" perceive 
the timorous animal ^hat fiies - before them, but 
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they aUQg«Si«r open in fall cry^ pursuing rather by 
the M^ent HmM th« view, encouraging each other to 
^fthtinue the ish«ie, and tracing the flying animal 
wilb the most anuming sagacity. The hunters 
are not kss ardent in their s^^eed on horsebadc, 
tibeeriiig up the dogs» and dlre^mg jfltem where to 
piiiratue. On the 6ther;,„han4 'the steg, when uh> 
WboBi^j flies at first^ with ^ swiftness of the 
wind, leaving hm pursuers several miles in the rear ; 
and at length having gained hn former <^vert8> and 
no longer hearing the cries of the d(^ and men 
that he bad Just left behind, he stops, gazes round 
him, and seems to recover his natural tranquillity. 
Bat this cahn is of short duration, for ' his invete- 
rate pursuers slowly and securely trace him along, 
and he once more hears the approaching destruc- 
tion from behind, tie again, therefore, renews his 
eftbrts io escape, and again leaves his pursuers at 
almoid the former distance ; but this second eflurt 
makes him more feeble than before, and when they 
come up a second time he is unable to outstrip them 
with equal velocity. The poor animal now, there- 
fore, is obliged to have recourse to all his little arts 
of escape, which sometimes, though but seldom, 
avail him. In proportion as bis strength fails him, 
the ardour of bis pursuers is inflamed ; he tracks 
more heavily on the ground, and diis increasing 
the strength of the scent, redoubles the cries of 
the houn^ and enforces their speed, it is then 
that the st^ sedb fer refnge among thd herd, and 
tries every artifice to put off swne other head for 
bisuwn. Bometknes he will said ft^th some little 
deer in his stead, in the mean time lying close 
himself that the hounds may overahoot him. He 
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will break istb cwie thicket after anofter to find 4eer, 
musing them» gathering them together, and en- 
deavouring to put them the tracks he has 
made. TBis old comppirions, however, with a true 
spirit of ipgratitade, how aft forsake, ahd aiiuu him 
with the post watchful iiidustry, {eaving the pn- 
^ppy creature to take hia/fcite hy hims|^lf. 
abandoned his. ^]ovv«, he again trap c^her arte 
hy dotthling and crOasing iu aoute hard beaten 
highway, whpse the went is least pemeividlitet. 
He now also runs agmnst the wind, not to 
cool himself,' but the better to hear ^e yoiee, and 
judge of the distance of his imj^cable poisuetef. it 
is now easUy perceivable bow sordy he is pressed, 
by his manner of running, which froth the bound- 
ing easy pace with wbidi be begun, is converted 
into a short and stiff manner of going ; his mouth 
also is black and dry, without foam on it ; his 
tongue hangs out ,* and the tears, as some say, are 
seen starting from his eyes. His last refuge, when 
every other method of safety has iB&iled him, is to 
fake the water, and to attempt an escape by cross- 
ing whatever lake or river he happens to approach. 
WhiJe swimming, he takes all possible care to keep 
in the middle of the stream, lest, by touching 
the bough of a tree, or the herbage on the ktnks, 
he may give scent to the bounds- He is also ever 
found to swim against the strseam; wh^oe the 
huntsmen heave, made it into a kind of proverb, 
'J%at he that wouM Ms chqse find, must with 
t}k€ river and down, with Ike wind. On thii occa- 
sion too he will often cover himself under water, 
so as to show nothing but the tip of his nose. 
Every resource and every eat bdi^ at length ex- 
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Imn^ed, tiee peoi; - creature tries the la^ remains 
of his stren^h, by boliily opposing those enemies 
he caii^ot iageape ; he theirefore feces the dc^s end 
Ihreateiis with his hbrns^ guards himself on 
e^rery eide^ and for some /.time stands at bay. In 
this manner, quite desperate^ ; he feriously aims at 
the first dog or man that approaches; and it often 
happens that it does not die mnrevenged. At that 
time, the more prudent, bo^ of the dogs and men, 
seem willing to avoid him ; but the whde pack 
quickly coming up, he is soon surrounded and 
brought down, and the huntsman winds a treble 
mort, as it is called, with his horn. 

Such is the manner of pursuing this animal in 
England ; but every country lias a peculiar method 
of its own, adapted either to the nature of the 
climate, or the face of the soil. The ancient 
manner was very different from that practised at 
present ; they used their dogs only to find out the 
game, but not to rouse it. Hence they were not 
curious as to the music of their hounds, or the 
composition of their pack; the dog that opened 
before he bad discovered his game, was held in no 
estimation. It was their usual manner silently to 
find out the animal's retreat, and sanxiund it with 
nets and engines, then to drive him up with all 
their cries, and thus force him into the toils which 
they had previously prepared. ; 

In succeeding times the fashion seemed to alter; 
and particuiat’ly in Sicily, the manner of hunting 
■was as follows.* The nobles and gentry being 
informed which way a herd of deer passed, gave 


* Pier, Hieroglyph, lib, vii, 6. 
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notice to one. another; and appointed day of* 
hunting. For this . purpose; every one was to 
bring a cross-bow, or long lw)w, and a bundle of 
staves, abod with iron, , the beads bored, with a 
cord passingv through thhm a^ Thus provided, 
they came to where the hef^ wntinued grazing, 
and casting thenaselves about , in a laage ring, 
surrounded the deer oh every , side. Then ^cb 
taking his stand, unbound his ,«et up/his 

stake, and tied ^ end of the cord to that rh; Ma 
next neighbonr, at the di^nee of abmtt Idn ^et 
one from the other. Betweem^^ of these ftidces 
was hung a bunch of crimson feathers, and un dis- 
posed, that with the least breath of wind they 
would whirl round, and preserve a sort of buttering 
motion. This done, , the persons who set up the 
staves withdrew, and hid tliemselves in the neigh- 
bouring coverte ; then the chief huntsman, entering 
with his hounds within the lines, roused the 
game with a full cry. The deer, frighted, and 
flying on all sides, upon approaching the lines, 
were scared away by the flutteing of the feathers, 
and wandered about within tbk artificial paling, 
still awed by the shining and fluttering plumage 
that encircled their retreat; the huntsman, how- 
ever, still pursuing, and cailing every person by 
name, as be passed by their stand, commanded 
him to shoot the first, tliird, or sixth; as he pleased; 
and if any of them missed, or singled out another 
than that assigned Wm, it was considered as a rapst 
shameful mischance. In this manner, however, 
the whole herd was at hist destroyed ; and the day 
concluded with mirth and feasting. 

The stags pf China are of a particukur kind, for 
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Uiey Me n» fhan & common honse-d^ ; and 
Ibnntiti^ tliem is one of Uie principal iJiyewidas of 
glM. lE%elr flijish, while yonng, is ekceed- 
in^jt ^Ood; hot when they arrive at tiMiaeky, 
it lj%io» io grow hard and toagh : however, the 
teJi^de, the mozSte, atd «aw* are in parti- 
cttlai* esteem among (hat Inxmcions p^ple. Theiir 
manner of taking them is singer Mipngh; they 
ckriy with them the heads of some the females 
stuffed, and leam exactly to imitate theiir cry : 
upon this the male do^ not M to appear, and 
looking on all sides, perceives the b«id, which is 
ail that the hanter, who is faintself conceded, dis- 
covers. Upon their nearer approach, the whole 
conipany rise; surround, and often take him alive. 

There are very few varieties in the red deer of 
this country ; and they are mostly found of the 
same size and colour. But it is otherwise in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, where they are seen to 
differ in form, in size, in horns, and in colottr. 

The stag of Corsica is a very small animal, being 
not above half the size of those common among 
ns. His body is short and thick, his legs short, and 
his hair of a ^rk broWn. 

There is, in the forests of Germany, a kind of 
stag, named by the ancients the Tragelaplius, and 
which the natives call the Bran Deer, «*■ the Brown 
Dedr. This is of a darker colour than the common 
stag, of a lighter shade upon the belly, long hair 
upon the nedc and throat, by which ft appears 
bcardedi like the goai. 

There is also a very beantiftil stag, which hy 
some Mt said to be a nati ve of Sardidia ; but others 
{among whom is M. Buiffon) ard of opinion that. 
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it eoroi^ frtWA 4be Bibi liivilleiji, He calli, 

it Ute Axw, Blitty i eoiisi^Biw it as tBaking 
tli« fi^de betw<wa the jti^ ;attd the 
The hhros ef the axis ave like thote o# the 

6ta^ : but tW .fofifi of Its body i^1aji!!ely eesetnibles 
ttet of the buek, add tlie size tda& is etect^^ 
the saiue^ The ftiir is «i Ifear co^totwit w 
•sdiow^ /whithj blade^ aad grey. Thi wtiile ia 
predominaot udder the beBy; - ©a the inside of 
the tbij^bSj and the legs. Along dbe IbOk thei^ 
ate two rOtvs of spMs in a Hgbt Hne t but BbeUe 
on other parte of tie body are Very iri^ahw. A 
white line mns along eaOh side of this apimal^ 
while the head and ne<^ are grey. The tail ii 
black above, and vidiite beneath ; and the hair upon 
it is six inches long.* 

Although tliere^ are bat few individuals ‘of the 
deer kind, yet the race seems diffused over aH 
parts of the earth. The new continent of Ammfka, 
in which neither the sheep, the goat, nor the 
gazelle, have been originally bred, nevertheless 
produces stags, and other, animals of the deer 
kind, in sufficient plenty. The Mexicans have a 
breed of white stags in their parks. Which they call 
Stags Royal. The stags of Canada differ from 
onrs in nottiing except the size of the horns, 
which in them is greater ; and the direction of 
tlie antlers, wbidi rather turn back, than project 
forward, as in those of Europe. The same diffe* 
rence of size that obtains among our stags is also 
to be seen in that country ; and, as we are informed 
by .Ruysch, the Americaiw have brought them 

* Buffqn, voL xii. p. SSC 
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ipto the lAiae s^e of domeeiic . that 

iiive otti:. goats^ or black . They 

i^nd thenK in the dny-tirac to feed ,h>, t|ke 
forests } '^nd nigkt they returo Ijomie witli the , 
herdsman tivhd guards them. The inhabitants have^ 
no other milk but what tbe^ hind produces ; and 
hse no other cheese but ythat is mo^ from thence. 
In this manner we find, tii^ an ajuie^ai which 
^etuS made only for man’s atnusement, sfiay be 
easily brought to supply his necessides. Jiature 
has many stores of happiness and plenty in reserve, 
which only want the call of industry to he pro- 
duced, and now remain as candidates for human 
approbation.* i 


7%e Fallow-deer. 

No two anioials can be more nearly allied than 
the stag and the fallow-deer, f Alike in form, 
alike in disposition, in the superb furniture of 
their heads, in their swiftness and timidity ; and 

Dr. Pallas, in his Travels, has dcspril^ed a curious species 
called the tail-less deer. It is an inhabitant oi' the mountainous 
parts of Hircania, Russia, and Siberia, frequenting the most 
lofty parts of those regions in the sumtner, but descending in 
winter into the plaint. 

It is something larger than the r0e*'buck. The colour is 
btowo, with the outsides of the limbs and under parts of the 
body yellowish. The binder parts of tlie thighs are white, 
forining a large patch on the back of the animoU The space 
round the nuse and sides of the lower lip are black, but the 
tip of the i.p is white. It has no lailj but a mere broadisbex*^ 
crcscence.] 

t Buffon, voU xii. p. 36. 
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yet no two animals keep more distinctj or avoid 
each other with more fixed animosity. They are 
never seen to herd in the same place, they never 
engender together, or form a mixed breed; and 
even in those countries where the stag is common, 
the buck seems to be entirely a stranger. , In 
short, they both form distinct families; which, 
* though so seemingly near, are still remote ; and 
although with the same habitudes, yet retain an 
unalterable aversion. 

The fallow-deer, as they are much smaller, so 
they seem of a nature less robust, and less savage 
than those of the stag kind. They are fourfd but 
rarely wild in the forests ; they are, in geneml, 
bred up in parks, and kept for the purposes of 
hunting, or of luxury, their flesh being preferred 
to that of any other animal. It need scarcely be 
mentioned, that the horns of the buck make its 
principal distinction, being broad and palmated; 
whereas those of the stag are in every part round. 
In the one, they are flatted and spread like the 
palm of the hand ; in the other they grow like a 
tree, every branch being of the shape of the stem 
that bears it. The fallow-deer also has the tail 
longer, and the hair lighter than the stag; in 
other respects, they pretty nearly resemble one 
another. 

The head of the buck, as of all other animals 
of this kind, is shed every year, and takes the 
usual time for repairing. The only difference 
between it and the stag is, that this change hapflens 
later in the buck; and its rutting-time, conse' 
quently, falls more into the winter. It is not 
found so furious at this season as the former ; nor 

VOL. u. Y 
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4oe8 it so mucb exhaust itself by the violence of 
its ardour. It does not quit its natural pastures 
in que^^ of the female^ nor does it attack other 
animals with indiscriminate ferocity ; however, 
the males combat for :U)e female Among each 
other; and it is not without many contests, that 
one buck is seen to become master of the whole, 
herd, f 

It often happens, also, that a Herd of fallow- 
deer is seen to divide into two parties, and engage 
each other with great ardour and obstinacy.* 
They both seem desirous of gaining some favourite 
spot of the park for pasture, and of driving tlie 
vanquished party into the coarser iaind more 
disagreeable parts. Each of these factions has 
its particular chief : namely, the two oldest and 
strongest of the herd. These lead on to the 
engagement ; and the rest follow under their 
direction. These combats are singular enough, 
from the disposition and conduct which seems to 
regulate their mutual eflForts. They attack with 
order, and support the assault with courage ; they 
come to each other’s assistance, they retire, they 
rally, and never give up the victory upon a single 
defeat. The combat is renewed for several days 
together ; until at length the most feeble side is 
obliged to give way, and is content to escape to the 
most disagreeable part of tbe park, where only they 
can find safety and protection. 

The fallow-deer is easily tamed, and feeds upon 
many things which the stag refuses. By this 
means it preserves its venison better ; and even 

* Buffon,'vol. xti, p. 
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mfter noting: it does not appear entirely exhapsteid. 
It continues almost in the same state through the 
whole year^ although there are particular seasons 
when ite flesh is chiefly in esteem. This animal 
.also browzes closer than the stag; fqr which 
reason it is more prejudicial among young trees, 
which it often strips too close for recovery. The 
young deer eat much faster and , more greedily than 
the old ; they seek the female at their second year, 
and, like the stag, are fond of variety. The doe 
goes with young about eight months, like the hind; 
and cOmmonly brings forth one at a time; hut 
they difier in this, that: the butdi comes to peifef' 
tion at three, and lives till sixteen ; whereas the 
stag does' not come to perfection till seven, and 
lives till forty. 

As this animal is a beast of chase, like the stag, 
so , the hunters have invented a number of names 
relative to him. The buck is the first year called 
a fawn ; the second, a pricket ; the third, a sorel ; 
the fourtlj, a sore ; the fifth, a buck of the 
first head; and the sixth, a great buck: the 
female is called a doe ; the first year a fawn ; and 
the second a tegg. The manner of ‘hunting tfie 
: buck is pretty much the same as that of stag- 
Imnting, except that less skill is required in the 
latter. The buck is more eaidly roused ; it is,, suf- 
ficient to jadgc! by the view, and jmark what groye 
or covert it enters, as .it is hot known to wandpr 
far fromt thence ; nhr, like -the stagy to change his 
layer, or place* of repose. When .hard bunted, it 
takes to some strong hold or covert with which it 
is acquainted, in the more gloomy parts of the 
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■wood, or the steeps of the mountain j not like 
the 8tag;,^flying far before the hounds, nor crossing 
nor dpunling, nor using any of the subtleties 
which the stag is accustomed to. It will take 
the water when sorely pressed, but seldom a great 
river; nor can it swim so long, nor so swiftly, 
as Uie former. In general, the strength, the 
cunning, and the courage of this animal, are infe- 
rior to those of the stag ; and, consequently, it 
affords neither so long, so various, nor so obstinate 
a chase : besides, being ligliter, and not tracking 
so dee|®y, it leaves a less powerful and lasting 
scent, and the dogs in the pursuit arp more fre- 
quently at a fault. 

As the buck is a more delicate animal than the 
stag, so also is it subject togreater varieties.* We 
have in England two varieties of the fallovv-deer, 
which are said to be of foreign origin : the beau- 
tiful spotted kind, w,ych is supposed to have been 
brought from Bengal ; and the very deep* brovm 
sort, that are now so cominon in several parts of 
this kingdom. These were introduced by king 
James the First, from Norway ; for, having ob- 
served their hardiness, and tliat they could endure 
the winter, even in that severe climate, without 
fodder, he brought over some of them into Scot- 
land, and disposed of them among his chases. 
Since that time they have multiplied ■ in many 
parts of the British empire ; and England is now 
become more famous for its venison, than any 
ether country in the world. Whatever pains the 
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French have taken to rival us in this particular, 
the flesh their fallow-deer, of which they keep 
but a few, has neither the fatness nor the flavour 
of that fed upon English pasture. 

However, there is scarcely a country in Europe, 
except far to the northward, in which this animal 
is a stranger. The Spanish fallow-deer are as 
'large as stags, but of a darker colour, and a more 
slender neck ; their tails are longer than those of 
ours ; they are black above, and white below. 
The Virginian deer are larger and stronger than 
ours ; with great necks, and their colour inclinable 
to grey. Other kinds have the hoofs of their 
hind legs marked outwardly with a white spot; 
and their ears and tails much longer than the 
common. One of these has been seen full of 
white spots, with a black list down the middle of 
his back. In Guiana, a country of South Ame- 
rica, according to Labat, there are deer without 
horns, which are much less than those of Europe, 
but resembling them in every other particular. 
They are very lively, light of course, and exces- 
sively fearful; their hair is of a reddish sallow, 
their heads are small and lean, their ears little, 
their necks long and arched, the tail short, and 
the sight-piercing. When pursued, they fly into 
places where no other animal can follow them. 
The Negroes, who pursue them, stand to watch 
for them m narrow paths, which lead to the brook 
or the meadow where they feed ; there waiting in 
the utmost silence, (for the slightest sound will 
drive them away,) the Negro, when be perceives 
the animal within reach, shoots, and is happy if 
he can bring down bis game. Their flesh, though 
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sd&dtA fatj is coiisidered as a great delieacy, anti 
ttie hunter is weM rewarded for his trouble.* 


l%e Roe-buck. 

The Roe-buck is the smallest of the deer kind 
known in our climate, and is now almost extinct 
among us, except in some parts of the highlands of 
Scotland. It is generally about three feet long, 
and about two feet high. The horns are from 
eight to nine inches long, upright, round, and 
divided into only three branches. The body is 
covered with very long hair, well adapted to the 
rigour of its mountainous abode. The lower part 
of each hair is ash-colour; near the ends is a 
narrow bar of black, and the points are yellow. The 
hairs on the face are black, tipped with ash-colour. 
The cars are long, their insides of a pale yellovr. 

The accurate observer of nature, Mr. White, m Ws Natural 
History of Selborne, cotnitiumcates an extranvdfnary provision 
with which these animals are endowed. When they drinks they 
plunge their noses deep under water, and continue them in that 
situation a long time: but to obviate any inconvenience which 
might arise from this kind of immersion, they are ifurnished with 
two spiracles or ventS, one at iho inner corner of each com- 

tnunicating with the nostrils, and which they can open at pleasure. 
These seem to be highly serviceable to them in the chase, by 
affording them the pceans of free respiration ; for, without doubt, 
these additional nostrils are thrown open when they are hard run. 
Mr. Pennant has likewise observed someihittg analogous to this in 
the antelope. ** This animal/' says he, ** has dao a long slit 
beneath each eye, which can be opened and shut at pleasure : on 
holding an orange to one, the creature made the same use of 
those orifices as of his nostrils, applying them to the fruit, and 
fleeming to smell it through theixi*3 
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Ipqg The spaces borderin|f 
0,p rae eyps ^ni maup arp black. The cb«t, belly^ 
pnd le^, )|n(i ^ thighs, are of a 

yeilp^iisli ^hite ; Ae ruinp if of a pure white, and 
the ^I'yery ^ort. The make of this little animal 
is ele^ht ; and its svriffne^ equals its beauty. 
|t differs from the fallow-deer, in having round 
ho^s, and not fiaitei^ Bke iheire. It differs from 
ihe stag, in its smaller size, aiid the proportionate 
paucity of its antlers : and it differs from aff of frie 
goat kind, as it annually sheds its h(^d, and ohhtins 
a new one, which none of (hat kind are ever seen 
to do. ’ ■ ■ " ■ " '■ 

As the stag frequents the [thickest forests, and 
the sides of th^ highest mountains, the toe-buck, 
with humbler ambition, courts the shady thicket, 
and the rising slope'. Althoti^ less in size, and 
far inferior in strength to the stag, it is yet more 
beautiful, more active, and even more courageous : 
its hair is always smooth, clean, and glossy ; and it 
frequents only the driest places, and of the purest 
air. Though hut a very little animal, as we have 
plrcady observed, yet when its young is attacked, 
it facre even tlie stag himself, and often comes off 
vlctonoqs.* Al| i^ motions are elegant and easy ; 
it bounds without effort, and continues the course 
with but little fptigVe. ^t js also possessed of 
more cupnipg in avoiding the hunter, is more diffi- 
cult to pureue, and, although its scent is much 
stronger than that of the stag, it is more frequently 
found to make good a retreat. It is not with the 
yoe-buek, m with t^e stag, who never qffen to use 

. * bu#pn, vch P* .7,^* 
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art until his strength is beginning to decline ; this 
more cunning anuns^, ^hen it finds that its first 
efforts to escape are without success, returns upon 
its former track, again goes forward, and again 
returns, until by its various windings it has entirely 
confounded the scent, and joined the last emana- 
tions to those of its former course. It then, by a 
bound, goes to one sid^ lies flat upon its belly, 
and permits the pack to pass by very near, without 
offering to stir. 

But the roe-buck differs not only from the stag 
in superior cunning, but also in its natural appetites, 
its inclinations, and its whole habits of living. 
Instead of herding together, these animals live in 
separate families ; the sire, the dam, and the young 
ones associate higether, and never admit a stranger 
into their little community. All others of the deer 
kind are incon.stant in their affection ; but the 
roe-bnek never leaves its mate; and as they have 
been generally bred up together, from their first 
fawning, they conceive so strong an attachment, 
the male for the female, that they never after sepa- 
rate. Their rutting season continues but fifteen 
days ; from the latter end of October to about the 
middle of November. They are not at that time, 
like the stag, overloaded with fat: they have not 
that strong odour, which is perceived in all others 
of the deer kind ; they have none of those furious 
excesses ; nothing, in short, that alters their state : 
they only drive away their fawns upon these occa- 
sions ; the buck forcing them to retire, in brder to 
make room for 'a succeeding progeny: however, 
when the copulating season is over, the fawns 
return to th^ir do^, and remain with them some 
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time longer ; after which they quit them entirely, 
in order to begin an independent fkmily of their 
oUto. The female goes with young but five months 
and a hdlf ; which alone, serves to distinguish this 
animal from all others of the deer kind, that con- 
tinue pregnant more than eight. In this respect, 
she rather approaches more nearly to the goat 
kind ; from which, however, this race is separated 
by the male's annual casUng its horns. 

When the female is ready to bring forth, she 
seeks a retreat in the thickest part of the woods, 
being not less apprehensive of the buck, from 
whpm she then separates, than of the wolf, the 
wild cat, and almost every ravenous animal of the 
forest ; she generally produces two at a time, and 
three but very rarely. . In about ten or twelve days 
these are able to follow their dam, except in cases 
of wgrm pursuit, when their strength is not equal 
to the fatigue. Upon such occasions, the tender- 
ness of the dam is very extraordinary ; leaving 
them in the deepest thickets, she offers herself to 
the danger, flies before the honnds, and does all in 
her power to lead them from the retreat where she 
has lodged her little ones. Such animals as are 
nearly upon her own level she boldly encounters ; 
attacks the stag, the wild cat, and even the wolf; 
and while she has life, continues her efforts to pro- 
tect her young. Yet ail her endeavours are often 
vain ; abinit the month of May, which is her fawn- 
ing time, there is a greater destruction among those 
animals than at any other season of the year. 
Numbers of the fawns are taken alive by the pea- 
sants ; numbers are found out, and worried by the 
dogs ; and still more by tiie wolf, which has always 
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titelr. ]9Q|9t inveterate enemy. By these con- 
tinual ^predations upon this beautiful qreatpre, 
tibia roe-hncH every day beppming scarcer^ Ipd 
the whole race in inany countries is wholly worn 
out They were once common in Englani ^ ; the 
hpiUatimcn^ who characterised only such beasts as 
^ey knew, have given names tOt the Afferent 
kinds and ages, as to the st^g^: thl^ Ihey called it 
tbfi first yMu-, a the second, a g^^le; and 

tile third, a kemuse; but these nafnes at present 
are utterly useless, siuce the amitnal no longer exists 
among us. Eveii in France, where if was once 
extremely cominon, it is now confined to a few 
provinces ; and it is probable that in an age or two 
the whole breed wiU he nttei^y extirpated. M. 
Bufibn, indeed, observes, that in tiipse districts 
where it is mostly found, it seeps to maintain its 
usual plenty, and that the balance between its de- 
struption and increase is held pretty even ; ^how- 
ever, tiie number in general is known to decrease ; 
for wherever cultivation takes place, the beasts of 
nature are known to retire. Many anunals that 
once flourished in the world may hOw be extinct ; 
apd the descriptions of Aristotie pnd Pliny, though 
taken from lifo, may ho cpnshlerpd ps ^bulous, as 
their archetypes are no longer existpg. 

The fowns continue tp follow the deer eight 
or nine months in all ; and upon separating, Ubcir 
horns begin to appear, simple and without antlers 
the first year, as in those of (he stag kind.* These 
they shed at the latter end of autumn, and renew 
during the winter ; differing in this from tiie stag. 


I* BuSon, rol. »u p. 69 . 
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-vrho sheds them io spring, and renews them ia 
summer. Wbmi the roe*fenck’s Imad is ccmtpletely 
fhmished, it mbs hems a^inst trees m the 
manner of ^ end thets strips them of ibe 
rougfh dcin and the blood'Vessds, whieb no long^ 
contribute to their nourishment and growth. 
When these falb and new ones b^n to appear^ 

' the roe-buck does not retire as the stag to the 
corert of the wood, but continues its usual bannts, 
only keeping down its head to avoid striking its 
horns against the branches of trees, the pain of 
which it seems to feel with exquisite sensil^ity. 
The stag, who ^eds his hmrns in summ^, is 
obliged to seek a retreat from the dies, that at that 
time greatly incommode faim ; bnt the roe-buik» 
who sheds them in, winter, i| under no sneh 
necessity ; and, consequendy, does not separate 
from its little family, but keeps with the female all 
the year round.* 

As the growth of the roe-huck, and its arrival 
at maturity, is much speedier than that of the stag, 
so its life is proportionably shmrtor. It seldom is 
found to extend above twelve or fifteen years ; and if 
kept tame, it does not live dliove six or seven. It is 
an animal of a veiy delicate con^itotion, requiring 
variety of food, air, and exercise. It mn^ be 
paired with a female, and kept in a park of at least 
a hundred acres. They may easily be subdued, Imt 
never thoroughly tamed. No arts (xm teach them 
to be femiliar with the feeder, much less attached 
to him. Tb^ preserve a part of th«ar natural 
wildness, and are subject to terroffi without & 
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cause. They soraetimes^ in attemptini^ tp escape, 
stnke themselves with such force against the walls 
of their inclosure, that they break their limbs, and 
become utterly disabled. Whatever care is taken 
to tame them, they are never entirely to be relied 
on, as they have capricious hts of fierceness, and 
sometimes strike at those they dislike, with a degree 
of force that is very dangerous. 

The cry of the roe-buck is neither so loud nor 
so frequent as that of the stag. The young ones 
have a particular manner of calling to the dam, 
which the hunters easily imitate, and often thus 
allure the female to her destruction. Upon some 
occasions also they become in a manner intoxicated 
with their food, which, during the spring, is said 
to ferment in their ' stomachs, and they are then 
very easily taken. In summer they keep close 
under covert of the forest, and seldom venture^ut, 
except in violent heats, to drink at some river or 
fountain. In general, however, they are contented 
to slake their thirst with the dew that falls on the 
grass and the leaves of trees, and seldom risk 
their safety to satisfy their appetite. They delight 
chiefly in hilly grounds, pfeterring the tender 
branches and buds of trees to corn, or other vege- 
tables ; and it is universally aflowed that the flesh of 
those between one and two years old is the greatest 
delicacy that is known. Perhaps, also, the scarce- 
ness of it enhances its flavour. 

In America this animal is much more common 
than in Europe. With us there are but two known 
varieties ; the red, which is the larger sort ,* and 
the brown, with a spot behind, which is less. But 
in the new continent the breed is extremely nume- 
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rous^ and Ijie varieties in equal proportion. In 
Louisiana, where they are extremely common, 
(hey me much larger than in lJurope; and jdie in- 
habitants live in a great measure upon Us flesh, 
which tastes like mutton when wdll fetted. They 
are found also in Brasil, where they have the name 
. of Cuguacu Apara, only differing flrom cmrs in 
some slight deviations in the horns. This animal 
is also said be common in China ; altlmn^ such 
as have described it, seem to confound it with the 
musk-goat, which is of a quite different nature. 


We have hitherto been describing minute ani- 
mdls in comparison of the Elk ; the size of which, 
from concurrent testimony, appears to be equal to. 
that of the elephant itself. It is an animal rather 
of the buck than the stag kind, as its horns are 
flatted towards the top ; but it is lar beyond both 
in stature, some of Aera bang known to be above 
ten feet hi^ It is a native both of the old and 
new con^nenf, being known iq^ Buwpe under die 
name of the and in by that of the 

MopssHieer. It is sooietimes tliim in the' dertnan 
and Russian forests, altiioQ^ aeldom iqipearing; 

The Elk much is Acpording to the clitnate where 
yt ranges. Its common height and bu!k» when full grown, is 
about that of a middle-sized horse. It inhabits only the colder 
countries^ and it is generally found larger in Asia and America 
than in Europe : in Sibetia in particular, it is found of a magni- 
tude truly gigantic. Its common gait is that of a shambling 
quick trot, during which the hoo's clatter much like those of tha 
JRem«dcer.J 
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but it is extremely common in North ^meiioa, 
tvhere the natives {Jursoe^ and attack it in mmr. 
The accounts of this animal are extremely vsmious ; 
some describing; it as being no higher than a ’horse, 
and others above twelve feet high. 

As the statirre of this creature mdkes its chief 
peculiarity, so it were to be wished that we could, 
come to some precision upon that bead, if we 
were to judge Of its size by the horns, which are 
sometimes fortuitously dug up in many jMrts of 
Ireland, wre should not be much amiss in ascribing 
them to an animal at least ten fee't high. One of 
these I have seen, which was ten feet nine inches 
from one tip to the other. From such dimensions, 
it is easy to perceive that it required an animal far 
beyond the size of a horse to support them. To 
bear a head with such extensive and heavy aifiers, 
required no small degree of strength ; and without 
all doubt tlie bulk of the body must have been pro- 
portionable to the size of the horns. I remember, 
tome years ago, to have seen a small moose^deer, 
tyhich was bro%ht from America, by a gentleman 
of Ireland ; it was about the size of a horse, and 
the horns wd*e very little larger than tlmse of a 
common istag : this, therefore, serves to prove 
that the horns bear an exact proportion to the ani- 
mal’s The small elk 1ms but small horns ; 

whereas those enormous ones, which we have de- 
scribed 'above, must have belonged to a proportion- 
able creature. In all the mere noWe animals, 
'Nature observes a perfect symmetry; and it is not 
to be supposed that she fails in this single instance. 

• Wc have no reason, therefore, to doubt the ac- 
counts of JossdyQ and Dudley, who affirm, that 
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they bave been fonnd fourteen spensj :%Wclr, 
at nine inthcs to a makes the animal aliiio^t 
eleven feet high. Others have extended their -hc- 
eonnts to twelve and fourteen feet^ which mak^ 
this creature one of the moist formidable of the 
forest. 

There is hilt very little ’difierehce between the 
European elk, and (he Aihericah moo^e^eer, as 
they are but varieties of the same animal, it Hitcy 
be rather larger in America than with ns ; as in 
the forei^ Of (hkt Unpeopled country it reOeivifes 
less disturbance than in our own. In all pko^, 
however, it is tinioroUs and gentle; content With 
its partiite, Und never willing to disturb any other 
animal, when supplied itself. 

The European elk grows tO above Seven or ei|^t 
feet high. In the year ’1743, there was a female 
of this animal shown at Tkris, which vms ean^t 
in a forest of Red Russia, belonging tb the Cham 
of Tartary:* it was then but young, and its 
heijght was ev^n at that time six feet teven inches ; 
but the describer observes, that' it has Sinbe ’ become 
much taller’ and thicker, so that wb may suppose 
this fbinale at least ' sevin feet 'high. There teve 
been no late ‘ bppottnnitibs of seeing the male ; but 
by the rule of ‘ph>pofiiOn, ‘We may estimate his 
size at eight 6r nine febt at ihe’ feast, which is about 
twice as hig^ hs an ordinary horse. The height, 
however, of 'the femhle, Whith was measared, 
was but six feet Seven inches, Pans measure ; or 
almost seven Enj^ish feet hi^. It was ten teet 
from the tipwf (he nose to the insertiba of the tuil ; 

* Dietioiiiii^e des Aaitaski. 
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aiMl eight feet round the body. The hair waa 
very long and coarse, like that of a wild boar. 
The ears resembled .those of a mule, and were 
a foot and a half long. The upper jaw was 
longer, by six inches, than the lower ; and, like 
other ruminating animals, it had no teeth (cutting 
teeth I suppose the describer means). It bad a 
large beard under the throat, like a goat ; and in 
tl»e middle of the forehead, between the, horns, 
there was a bone as large as an egg. The nostrils 
were four inches long on each side of the mouth. 
It made use of its fore-feet, as a defence against 
its enemies. Those who showed it, asserted, (hat 
it ran with astonishing swiftnc.ss ; that it swam also 
with equal expedition, and was very fond of the 
water. They gave it thirty pounds of bread every 
day, beside hay, and it drank eight buckets of water. 
It was tame and familiar, and submissive enough 
to its keeper. 

This description differs in many circumstances 
from that which we have of the moose, or Ame- 
rican elk, which the French call the Original. Of 
these there are two kinds, the common light grey 
moose, which is not very large ; and the black 
moose, which g^ows to an enormous height. Mr. 
Dudley observes, that a doc or a bind of the black 
moose land, of the fourth year, vranted but an 
inch of seven feet high. All, however, of both 
kinds, have flat palmed horns, not unlike the fallow- 
deer, only that the palm is much larger, having 
a short trunk at the head, and then immediately 
spreading above a foot broad,- with a kind of 
small antlers, like teeth, on one of the edges. 
1q this particular, all of tho elk kind agree ; as 
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The |B^ l» 0 Q#eHdeer « ehmit tbe ^ oi a 
lierse: a|i4 i^lhoegh H lias large hvttoc^^ Ha 
tail is aot aho«e an .inch long. » As in all of 
Icintl the uf>pcr lip is much longer ihan the under, 
it is said that they oootinueto go hluAwardias they 
feed. Their noatriis ere so large that h man may 
thrust his hand in a considerable t^ay i and their 
horns are ns long as those, of a (dig, but, as ants 
observed, mneb broader. 

The hiach moose is Uie enormous animal meU'' 
tinned above, frdra eight to tvrelve high- 
dosselyn, who is the hrst English « winter ttiat 
mentions it, mys, that it is a goodly meature, 
twelve feel high, * with e^icecding lair Imms, (hat 
have broad palms, two fathoms from the top d 
one horn hi another. He assures ns dial it is a 
creature, or rather a raoustcr of superfluity. Bad 
many times bigger than an English ox. This 
account is confirmed by Dudley ; but be does not 
give BO great an expansion to the horns, measuring 
them only thirty-one inches between one tip and 
the other ; however, that each an extraordinary 
animal as Josaelyn d^^’t'ibes, lias actually existed, 
wy can make no manner of doubt of, since there 
arc herns common eiwog^ to he seen among us, 
twelve feet from one tip to the other. 

Tiiesd anifsate delight in cold ocmntries, feeding 
upon grass in summer, and the hark of trees in 
winter. When the wbtde country is deeply 
covered with snow, thc" moosc-deer ,l^rd together 
under the tall pine-trees, strip ttie bark, and 
remain In dial' part of the feregt wl^erit yields 

VOL. II. a 
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steisteiww, ;' It i» *t that trine tbi^ iiie 
i^ivea ' fio hunt them ; aaA paiticalaJ^ 

’iMien the a»tt to meit the snow by 4ay> which 
•ft fro:Mt again at night; for then the ky crust 
wh«^<*^€Os'ers the. sur^ce of the snow is loo 
to support so great a huft', and only retards 
the. animal’s motion. When the Indians^ there- 
fore^ perceive a herd of these at a distance, they 
Imtoe^tely prepare for their puiwait, which is 
B<rt, as with us, the sport of an hour, but is 
attended with toil, difficulty and danger,* The 
timorous animal no sooner observes its enemies 
approachythan it immediately endeavours to escape, 
but sinks at. every step it takes. StUI, however, 
it pursues its way through a thousand obstacles ; 
the snow, which is usually four feet deep, yields 
to its weight and' embarrasses its speed ; the sharp 
ke wounds its feet ; and its lofty horns are entan- 
gled in the branches of the forest, as it^ passes 
along. The trees, however, are broken down with 
ease ; and whereyer the inoose-deer runs, it is 
perceived by the snapping off the branches of trees, 
aa thick as a man’s tbigb. with its boms. The 
cbase laStB in this manner for the whole day ; and 
soroetinies it has been known to continue for two, 
nay three days tegj^er ; for die pursuers are often 
not lais excited by ftiniue, than &e' pursued by 
fear. Their perseverance, however, generally 
succeeds ; and the Indian w1k> first ccuhes near 
enmigfa, darts, his lance, with unerring aim, which 
sticks in the poor animal, and at first increases its 
efforts to escape. In ffiis manner the moose trots 


* Fhik Trsns, vd. it. p. 496< 
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j>ea^y oa, . (for that it its ttsmd pace^) its,fiiir^ 
suers once more come -up, and repeat Itmir Mow; 
upon tMSj it “«i^itt ‘simimpni*- np sufKcieat. wgpur 
to get s-head : Mit, at las^, quifo tjnedi andt spept 
with loss of blood, it sinks, as tbe descrlber expresises 
it, like a rniued building, and makes tbe leardi 
shake beneath its folk ' ' - . ■ Vj ,r. . ; 

This atiiraab when killed, is a srery 
acquisition to the banters ; the ftesb very wfoH 
tasted, and is said to be very pourishiiigi TJ*e 
hide is strong, and so thick, that it has been olie.n 
known to turn a musket-ball ; however, ;#t is .sojft 
and pliable, and, when tanned, the kati^r is cot- 
treraely %ht, yet, veiy lasting, TbO fur is a 
light grey in some, and blackish i|t,?)Otbais ; and, 
when viewed through a microscope, aj^eam spongy 
like a bulrush, and is smaller at tlie roots and 
points than iu the middle ; for this reason, it lies 
very flat and smooth, and though beaten or abused 
never so much, it always returns to its former 
slate. The horns also are not less useful, beiiag 
applied to all the purposes for which hartslipm is 
beneficial : these are diflerCnt in diSerent animals ; 
in some they resemble entirely those of the Euro« 
pean elk, which spread into a broad palm, #ith 
small antlers on one of the edges; in others tbfy 
have a branched brow-antler belweea. the bur apd 
the palm, which the German elk has not ; and in 
this they entirely agree with those whose hprps 
are so frequently dug up iU' Ireland. This aniuml 
is said to be troubl^ with the -epilepsy,* as>ii it,,- is 
often found to fail down 'wh«n pu|iu^, jat>d 4ps 
becomes an easier prey ; for this reason, an ima- 
ginary virtue has been ascribediik) the hinder hoof. 
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which some Imve supposed to be a Specific against 
all epdeptic iimadw. This^ however^ wtay be 
coni|idefi^ m a tuilgar error; as well as that ^ its 
curing iteelf of this disorder by applying the 
hinder hoof behind ^e ear. After all, thk animal 
is hdt very indifferently and eonfhse^y described 
by travellers ; each mixing h» Account with some- 
liiing false or trivial ; often mietaking some other 
quadruped for foe elk, and confounding its his- 
tory. Thus some have mistahen it for the rein- 
deer, which Jiia fvery thing but si*e it greatly 
resemhles^, t^ifoc^have supposed it to be foe same 
with Jj^he Taj^retle,* from whidh it entirely 
differs ; so^lfove described it as the common led 
Amerietfo* whith ^frarceiy from our 

own; soi^viimve ^confoi^ed it with 

the Bubalus, vtbich gazelle oi 

Africa. t *• ^ 


2%e 
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the influence of foe change, and in a few months 
declines and dies. 'Nature seems to have fitted it 


* Condamme. f Dapper, Description de I’Afrique, p. 17. 
[:t In the elk the horns are stemless, or branched from the 
base; In the rem-deer the horns are loand, bent back, and pal- 
Bjoted at the extremities.^ 
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entirely to answer the necessities of that ha^y 
race of mankind that live n^r the pole. As these 
would find it impossiMe to subsist among their 
barren snowy npiountains w^dnt its aid, so this 
animal can live only there, where its assistance 
is most absolutely necessary. Front it alone the 
natives of Laplan^^hSid Oreenlartd sopjdy mos^t of 
their wants ; it answers the purposes of a horse, 
to convey them and their scanty furniture from 
one mountain to another ; it answers the purposes 
of a cow, in giving milk; and it answers }bc 
purposes of the sheep, -in furnishing the^ with a 
warm, though a homely kind of dlpthit^^ f^roia 
this quadruped alone, therefore, 
many advanto^ as we derive fromfftree of our 
most useful creatures ; so tiiat Proviieiice does not 
leave these poor outcasts entirely destitute, but 
gives theUi a faithful domestic, more patient and 
serviceable than any other in nature. 

Tile rein-deer resembles the .\merican elk in 
the fashion of ita. horns. It is not easy in wptds 
to describe these minute differences ; nor w|ll the 
f ead(»i pet'h^s,^ ,.have.|k; (^Kstiiaet '''Simi- 

litudey'^'wheh- 
very :,largc*;an^. hanging, 

bow. hefe'’'fhe^sfte}fifi^Polw|ieh’'^e^^ 
animals ends ; for, as the elk is much larger than 
the Slag, so the rein-deer is much smaller. It is 
lower and stronger built tlian the stag; its legs 
are sliorter and thicker, and its hoofs much broader 
than in that animal ; its hair is much thicker and 
warmer, its horns maui larger in proportion, and 
branching forward over its eyes ; its ears are much 
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Its pace te'raCbeir a trot than a bonriding', 
and 0]irs it can continue for a whole day ; its hoofs 
ai;e fdoven and inoveable, so that it spreads them 
abroad it goes, to prweht its sinking iii the 
snow. When it proceeds on a journey, it lays 
its great horns on its back, rrhi'le thete are two 
branches which always hang over its forehead, 
an^['almbjSt.cover its face. One thing seems pecu- 
liar to animal and the elk, which is, that as 
they move along, their hoofs are heard to emek 
withi ^ noise. Ibis arises from their 

manner of treading ; for as they rest upon their 
dot^eh jfioof, it spreads on the ground, and the 
two divirions separate from each other ; but when 
they lift it, the divisions close again, and strike 
a^inst each other with a crack. The female also 
of the rein-deer has horns as well as the male, by 
which the species is distinguished from all other . 
animais of the deer kind whatsoever. 

When the rein-deer firet shed their coat of hair, 
they are brown ; but in proportion as summer 
approaches, tlieir hair begins to grow whitish, 
until, at last, they arc nearly grey.* They are, 
however, always black about the eyes. The tieck 
has long hair, hanging down, and coarser than 
upon any other part yf the body. . The feet, just 
at the ihs«fHion of the ‘ ho6f,’ are surironnded with 
a ring of whit^; The hair in general 'stands so 
thick over the whole body, that if ohe should 
attempt to separate it, the skin will no Wbyre 

* For the greatest part ofi this description of the reiu-deer, 

I am obliged to Mr. Hoffberg ; open lylioie ailthm-ity, being a 
native oCS*f€^, apd ap , experienced fi^uralist, we way co»d-< 
dent'y rely, '' ■ ■’ ■ • 



appear «ncoveI^,^, w|iei^ver it falfa ako^ it is 
seen to drop f as in ptber qnadrspedsf 
but aeenis br^^cpi .sfvMt nei^ ^ic bottom ; so tbat‘ 
the lower part llie hair is seep growing, while 
tbe upper fehs away. , , 

The hoiwsof the.femalle are ipadte lilke those of 
the raale^ except (hat they are an4 less 

branching. As ia the rest of the hi»4 they 
sprout trom the points ; and dso ip the b^iinih^ 
arc furnished with a hairy erast, which i^potto 
the blood-vessels^ pf mo^ exquisite semimlitp. 
Tbe rein-^r shed their 1u>rit| a^S^r rnhing-tiine,' 
at the latter end of Novei^er ; and tbfy * are hQl; 
completely furnished again Ull tow^d^ autumn. 
The female always retains hers till she brtn]^ fdith, 
and then sheds them, about the beginning of No- 
vember. If she be Jbarren, however, whi^ , is ndt 
.unfrequendy the case, site does not ^ed them till 
winter. The cahration of the rein-deer :;4<to8 not 
prevent the shedding of their horns : those which 
are the strongest, cast them early in winter ; those 
which are more weakly, not so soon. Thus, horn 
ail dtose circumstaaces, we see bow gi^tly this 
ammal differs from the cotoimba ktog. Tlte female 
of the rein-deer has horns, which the bind is neyer 
«ien to have; the reip-deer, when .castrated, 
renews its horns, which we are asisa the stag 
never <h>es : it .differs not less in its habits and 
manner of living,^ being tome, submissive, and 
patient; while the, stag is wild, capricious, and 
unmanageable^ 

The rein-deer, as was said, is naturally an in- 
habitant of the couttbifcs boiderhlg bn the arctic 
circle. It is not nnknowln to tb4 liatives of Siberia. 
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The North Americans also hunt it^ uodmr the name 
of the Oaribou,, / But ia Liaplan<h this . animal is 
conv^^ to $the utmost advantage ; and some 
herdinnen of that country are known to ' possess 
above a ihou^nd in a single herd. '. 

liapland is divided Mo two^dialfkts, the moun- 
tainous and the woody. The pNouAtainops part 
of the country is ai best barren and himdt, exces- 
sively cold, and uninhabitable during the wMer,;; 
still, however, it is the most desirable part of this 
frightful region, and is most . thickly peopled 
during the summer. The natives generally reside 
on the declivity of the mountains, three or four 
cottages together, and lead a cheerful and social 
life. Upon the approach of winter they are 
obliged to migrate into the plains below, each 
bringing down bis whole herd, which often 
amounts to more than a thousand, and leading 
them where the pasture is in greatest plenty.. Tlje 
woody part of <he country is much more desolate 
and hideous. The whole face of nature there pre- 
sents a frightful scene of trees without fruit, and 
plains without verdure. As far as the, eye can 
reach, nothing is to be seen, even in the midst of 
summer, but barren SeM, covered only with a mt»ss, 
almost as white us snow: no grass, no flowery 
landscapes, only Itere and there a pine-tree, which 
may have escaped the frequent conflagrations by 
which the natives burn down their Ibrosts. But* 
what is very extraordinary, as tlie whole surface 
of the country is clothed in white,, so, on tlte con-, 
trary, the forests seem to the last degree dark and 
gloomy. While, one kind , of moss makes the 
fields look gs they wefe covered with snow. 
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hides their verdure. Thfe iiwws, however^ 
deforms ikm coaiitryi serves for its on^y so^port^ us 
upon it alone ihe i-eiti-deer subsist. The inha- 
bitants, who, during the summer, lived amotig 
the niouRtains, drive do#ii their herds i® 
and people foe ptaim and woods below; Sueh ^' 
‘foe Laplanders as bibahtt foe woods foe pl^t^ 
aU the year rmmd, live frofoVeavlh 

and having been used to shSitude, are, 
ignoramt, and helplcst. T%ey are much podibsr 
aho than the moontaiiieers, for, vfoik; one of those 
is found to possess a thousand rehs-deer # a timer 
none of these are ever known to rtor foe tenlh 
paii of that numh^'r. The rein-deer makes the 
riches of this petiple ; and the cold mountainy 
parts of foe country agree best with ite constitu- 
tion. It is for this reason, therefore, that the , 
mountains of Lapland are preferred to the woods; 
and that many claim an exdusive right to the tops 
of bills, covered in almost ctrniaJ snow. ^ 

As soon as foe summer begins to appear, foe 
Lapkmder who had fed his rein-deer upOU thfe lower 
grounds during the winter, then drives them up to 
the mountains, and leaves the woody countr}', and 
the low pasture, whicfi at that sieason are trUfy 
deploiable. The gnats, bred bj? the sun's beat in the' 
marshy bottoms, and foe weedy )d<es, wilh which 
the country abounds more than any ot|?er parts 
foe world# are all upon the wing, and lit! foe Whole 
air> like clouds of dust in a dry windy day . The 
inhabitants; at that time, are obliged fo dfeub their 
faces with pitch, mixed with mHk, To foield their ; 
skins from tircir' depredations. All pkires artf then 
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sO'lpreatly iQfefited, tiiat the poor natiireKtamflcarceJy 
oj^n their >nio«lbs without fear cf suffiieation ; 
the iuaei^ eater/ from thetr numbera and rainute- 
ness^ into the nostrils and the eyes, and do not 
kaee<the sufferer a mom^t at Bat they are 

dtieffy enemies to the rein-deer'i the horns of that 
anim^ being then in their tender state, and pos- 
sessed of extreme sensibility, a &misthed> dondmf 
insects instantly settle upon them, and dri^ the 
poor animal almost to distraction. In this extre- 
mity, tliere are- bat two remedies, to wbkh the 
qmadruped, as well as its master, are obliged to 
have recourse. The one is, for both to (aim shdlter 
near the cottage, where a large fire of tree moss 
is prepared, which filling the whole place with 
smoke, keeps off the gnat, and thus, by one in- 
convenience, expels a greater; tlie other is, to 
ascend to the highest summit of the mountains, 
where the air is too thin, and the weather too 
cold, for the gnats to come. There the rein-deer 
are seen to continue the whole day, although 
with<mt food, rather than to venture down into the 
lower parts, where they can have no defence against 
their unceasing persecnUjia. 

Besides the gnat, there is also a gadfly, tluif, 
during the summer season, b no less fownidable 
to them. This insect is bred under their dkins, 
where tl»e egg has been deposited the preceding 
summer; £^d it is no sooner prodneed as a fly, 
than it again endeavours to deposit its eggs in 
someplace similar to that frma wheucd it came., 
Wheaievcr, therefore, it appears flying ovtir a herd 
of rein-deer, it puts the whole body, how numer 
rous soeverj into motion ; they know their enemy/ 
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at^ do att they by Idbsiog their horn«i an* 
running among; eaeh to terrify or . nvoidrit 

AH their enik»voBrs> ^re too genoaaHy 

withoQt effect ; the gadSy is mm to deposite ita. 
eggs, whieb bomwing ander the wound ii 
in ^veml places, and oftenLbriiig on ai ibcuihMe 
disorder.'* 

In the molding, therefore; soon tag the l«p» 
land herdsman ditvaibis deer to pastime, tiag^test 
care is to keep them from^^scaling the sutinatts^df 
the mountains wbei® there, is no food, brtf:: where 
they go merely to be at ease from the goats and 
gadflies that are evm annoymg them- At Hhis tiime* 
there is a strong contad between the dogs and the 
deer; the one endeavouring to ditnb up against ; 
the side of the hill, and to gain those sammits that 
are covered in eternal snows; the ^ber, forcing 
them down, by barking and threatening, and, in a 
manner, compelling them into the places where 
their food is in the greatrait plenty, There the 
men and dogs confine them ; guarding them with 
the utmost precaution the whole day, and driving 
them home at the proper seasons for miiking. 

The female brings fortb ih the middle of May, 
and gives . milk till about the middle of Octtd)er. 
Every morning and evening, during the ‘summer, 
the herdsman returns to ffie cottage with bis . doer 
to be milked, where the women previously have 
kindled up a smoky fire. Which effectually drives 
off the gnats, and keeps the rein-deer quiet while 
milking. The female furnishes almut a pint, which, 
(l)ough thinner ih&n that of the cow, is, never-i 
theiess, sweeter and more hourtshlng. This done, 
the herdsman drives them back to pasture ; «s he 
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neithef MSs B^olrl tioiises them, neither provides far 
their Bt^sist^de ^ring the winter, iiOr Improves 
their pastiti^ hy chUivetion. 

ll|^r the retnm of the winter, when the g^Ms 
stnii flies are no longcf^ to he feated, the Laplander 
descends into the lower grotiniis : and, as there 
are bat few to dispntc the possess}^ of that deso- 
late country, he has an extensive lim^ to feed 
them in. Their chief, and almost their ontf foiod 
at that time^ is the white moss already mentioned ; 
which, from its being fed upon by this animal, 
obtains the- name of the Liekm ' rang^erinm. 
This is Of two kinds r the woody lichen, which' 
covers almost all the desert parts of the country 
like show ; the other is black, and covers the 
branches of the trees in very great quantities. 
However unpleasing these may be to the spectator, 
the native esteems them as' one of his choicest 
benefits, and the most indulgent gift of Nature. 
While bis fields are clothed with moss, he envies 
neither the fertility nor the verdure of the more 
southern landscape ; dressed up warmly in his deer- 
skin clothes, with shoes and gloves of the same 
materials, he drives his herd along tiie desert ; 
fearless and at ease, ignorant of any htglier luxury 
than what their milk and smoke-dried fl^sh afforcl 
him. Hardened to tlw climate, he sleej^ in the 
midst of- ice ; or a walking, dozes away bis time 
with tobacco; while his ifiiithfnl dogs supply his 
place, and keep tlte herd from wandering. The 
doer, in the mean time, with instincts adapted to 
the ;>oil, pursne their food, thfoUgh covered in 
the deepest sntHV; They’ turn It hp with their 
noses, like swine ; and even though 'its surface be 
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frozen and stiff, ; yet «J»e bide is so hardened ia .ibat 
part, that tliey oyercome the diffienlty. . It 

soraetirocs, however, happens, tibongh but zardy, 
that the winter connnences, with rain, and a fnost 
ensnin||, covers the whole . country wi^ n glazed 
crust of jee; fhen, indeed,, thp neiO’rdeer 
and the Laplander are undone ; i^ey ha^ po- pror 
‘Visions laid np in case of accident, and the only 
re^uree is to cut down the large ^ne'trecs, that 
are covered with moss, whidh fornish^bsd a:«ca 
supply ; so that the gieatest pact of herd istbea 
seen to perish, without a possibility of, affisistance, 
It sometirties also happens, that even this alipply is 
wanting ; for the Laplander often burns down bis 
>voods, in order to improve and f^tilize the sfui 
which produces the moss, upon which he feeds 
bis cattle. 

In this manner tine pastoral life is still continued 
near tlie pole ; neither the ^oldness of the winter, 
or the length of the nights, neither the wildness of 
the forest, nor the vagrant disposition of the herd, 
interrupt the even tenour of the Laplander’s life. 
By night and day he is seen attending his ^vonrite 
rattle, and remains unaffected, in a season wlilcii 
would be speedy death to those bred up in a milder 
climate. He gives himself no uneasiness to house 
his herds, or to provide a winter subsistemce for 
them ; he is at the trouble neither of man cuing Jiis 
grounds nor bringing in his harvests ; he is not 
the hireling of another’s luauiyii; all his laboursare 
to obviate4be necessities of his own situation ; and 
these he undergoea.yvJth cheerfulness, as. he is sure 
to epjoy the firaits of .his own industry. If, there- - 
fore, we compare the I^pknder with tl’ic peasant 
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of moi^ fiooUiern dimates^ we sbatil iiav6 IHlIe res* 
4Mi)n to pity hia aHufttion ; the climate in which he 
lives is rather terrible to us than to hiiD ; and^ as 
for the he is blessed with liberty, plenty, and 
case. The rein'-deer alone supplies him with all 
the wants of life, and some of the conveniences, 
eerving to show > how many advantages Nature is 
capable of supplying, when necessity gives the 
sail. Thus, the poor, little, helpless native, who 
was origiodly, perhaps, driven by fear or fiunine 
into those inhospitable climates, would seem, at 
first view, to be tfic roost wretched of mankind : 
but it is far otherwise ; he looks round afnong the 
few wild animals that this barren country can main- 
tain, and singles out one from among them, and 
that of a kind which the rest of raadkind have not 
thought worth taking from a state of nature ; this 
be cultivates, propagates, and multiplies, and from 
this alone derives ey^ry comfort that can soften 
the severity of his situation. 

• The rein-deer of this country are of two kinds, 
the wild and tlie tame. The wild are larger and 
stronger, but more misdiievous than the others. 
Thdr breed, however, is preferred to that of the 
tame : and the female of the latter is often sent 
into the woods, firom whence she returns - home 
impregnated by one of the wild kind. Thesfe arc 
fitter for drawing the sledge, to which the Lap- 
lander accustoms them betimes, and yokes them 
to it by a strap, which goes round the neck, and 
comes down between their legs. The sledge is 
extremely light, and shod at the bottom with the 
skin of a young deer, the hair turned to slide cm 
ihe frozen snow. The person who sits on this 
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g^kiies Ihe atiifloal with a cwd, Sasteued .round 
the boros, and encourages it to proceed with bds 
voice, and drives, it witJh a goad. Some of the 
wild hreed, tbot^h by fiir tfee stiongest, are 
found refractory, . and often turn upon their 
drivers; who have then no other resource hut to 
cover themself ®B with their sie^e, and let the 
■animal vent its fury upon that it ia otherwise 
wHh tlK*»e that are. tame ; no creature oah toore 
active, patient, and willi]^;. when ,, hard jinshed, 
tliey will trot nine or ten Swedish mdes, or 
between fifty and sixty English iniI(^, atone stretch. 
But, in such a case, the poor obedient t^reature 
fatigues itself to death ; and, if not prevented by 
the Laplander, who kills it immediately, it will 
die a day or two after. In general, they can 
go about thirty miles witliout halting, and this 
without any great or dangerous efforts. This, 
which is the only manner of travelling in that 
country, can be performed only in winter, when 
the snow is glazed over with ice ; and although 
it be a very speedy method of conveyance, yet it 
is inconvenient, dangerous, and tronblefome. 

In order to make these animals more obedient, 
and more generally serviceable, they castrate them ; 
which operation the Laplanders perform with their 
teeth: jlhese become sooner fet when taken from 
labour ; and they are found to be stronger in 
drawing the sledge, , There is dsually one male left 
entire for every six females;, tfoese are in rut from 
the feast of St, Matthew to about Miebadmas, 
At this time, tlieir horns ate thorou^ly bnrn%Iied, 
and their battles among each other are fierce 
and obstinate. The female' do not ^ begin to breed 
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tiH they years pM : a*!(4 thea 

xegujaiiy tn^eeillag ev^ery year tilJ tfc«y jar® ea^- 
aiinuated; }J?i}|fiy , go with yoaagr «N>y® eight 
ihon^s^ ian4 generally bring, forWi two ' at^ iiaw 
foodness of tfeiei dan» far her young is very 
t^markable ,‘ it «fteu happens that wh®® they are 
separated frbm. ber, she wiB rbtuep' fmm pasture, 
keep caBing round the eottage ftilr thetui aud will' 
hot desist until, dead or alive/ they are brought 
and laid at her fieetv They are at fiiat 4^ m l^t 
brown.; hut they become darker with age; and 
at last the oid ones are of a brown almost ap- 
proaching to blackness. Ti»e yraing follow the 
dam for two or three years ; but (hey do not 
acquire their full growth until four. They are then 
broke in, and managed for drawing the sledge ; 
and they continue serviceable for four or five years 
longer. They never live above fifteen or sixteen 
years ; and when they arrive at the proper age, 
tlie laplander generally kills them foa’ (be sake of 
their skins and their flesh. This be performs by 
striking them oh the hack ef the neck, with bis 
knife, into the spinal marrow; upon which they 
instantly fell, and be then cuts the arteri«s that lead 
to the heart, and. lets the blood discharge itself 
into the cavity of the breast. 

There is scarcely any part of this aninmi that 
not cwiverte^ to its |i^callar uses. As soon as it 
begins to gioiv .old, and Some time before foe rat, 
it is killed, and the flefo dried in foe air. It is 
also sometimes hardened with smoke, and bud' up 
for travelling provision, vvhen the natives migrate 
frodi one part of foe country to ataofocr.' During 
foe wifomr, foe rein*deer are foiugM®r^ as foeep 
■ t ’ 
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with tis; and every four persons in the family are 
allowed one rein-deer for their week’s subsistence. 
In spring, they spare the herd as much as they 
can, and live upon fresh fish. In summer, the 
milk and curd of the rein-deer makes their chief 
provision ; and, in autumn, they live wholly upon 
fowls, which they kill with a cross-bow, or catch 
■ in .springes. • Nor is this so scanty an allowance : 
Htnce, at that time, the sea-fowls come in such 
abundance, that their pond,8 and springs are co- 
vered over. These are not so shy as with us, but 
yield themselves an easy prey. They are chiefly 
allured to those places by tlic swarms of gnats 
which infest the country during summer, and 
now repay the former inconveniences, by in- 
viting such numbers of birds as supply the natives 
with food a fourth j>art of the year in great abun- 
dance. 

The milk, when newly taken, is warmed in a 
cauldron, and thickened with rennet, and then 
the curd is pressed into cheeses, which are little 
and well tasted. These are never found to breed 
mites as the cheese of other countries, probably 
because the mite-fly is not to be found in I^apland. 
The whey which remains is warmed up again, and 
becomes of a consistence as. if thickened with the 
white of eggs. Upon this the Laplanders feed 
during the summer ; it is pleasant and well tasted, 
but not very nourishing. As to butter they very 
seldom make any, because the milk affords but a 
very small quantity, and this, both in taste and con- 
sistence, is more nearly resembling to suet. They 
never keep their milk till it turns sour; and do 
not dress it into the variety of dishes which the 

VOt. II. A A 
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more southern coiintfies are known to do, *1^ 
only delicacy tjltey mnke from it i$ with wood'soitdh 
which betog boiled up with it^ and coBfrulatin^^ Ike 
whole is put into casks or deer'skins^ and kept 
under ground to be eaten in winter. 

The skin is eyen a more yaluable part of this 
animal than either of the former. Prom that part 
of it which coyered the head and feet, they make 
their strong snow shoes, with the hair on the 
outside. Of the other parts they compose their 
garments, which are extremely warm, and which 
cover them all over. The hair of these also is on 
the outside ; and they sometimes line them within 
with the fur of the glutton, or some other warm- 
furred animal of that climate. These skins also 
serve them for beds. They spread them on each 
side of the hre, upon smne leaves of the dwarf 
birch-trec, and in this manner lie both soft and 
warm. Many garments, made of the skin of the 
rein-deer, arc sold every year to the inhabitants of 
the more southern parts of Europe ; and they are 
found so serviceable in keeping out the cold, that 
even people 'of the lirst rank are known to wear 
them. 

In short, no part of this animal is fhrown away 
as useless; The blood is preserved in sm^l casks, 
to make sauce with the roarrtJW in spring. The 
horns are sold to be converted into glue. The 
sinews are dried> ^^d divided so as to make the 
strongest kind of scwiiig thread, not unlike catgut. 
The tongues, which are considered as a great 
delkacy, are dried, and sold into the more southern 
proving. The intestines themselvea mre washed 
like ow. tripe, and in high estoem among the 



ii«i|>]y ftUjj^j^ied from tliis isin^^e a)S)iii«^^ ^ 

Vho b£^ a largie fe^ of ib^ atutaals, W b^ iieb 

df luxait^ '^. . ■ ,, ,,■ . ', ,- V';' ',;'■■■ " ' 

But, although tbe rem-d*^' be a ¥^:,ljiir€y, aM 
vigoitrae animal, it h aat wil^ttfe 
I hav^ already ini«®ii<we4 theiJ^^ 
the gnat, and the a 4 Jj>ndiensifi!^|lt; 
the gad-fly. It? hide ite 
hundred places, like a eiiciye; frodi;^a 
not a few die in their thinfl yeah fiwm ‘fei* ^fi^. 
cause. Their teats also ar^ Id 

so that blood comes inst^ of milk, il^y so 
times take a loathing for them f<^ 
of eating, stand still, an4 chew the chd. Th^ 
are also troubled with a vertigo, like the elk, atsd 
turn round often till they die. The Lapkmiie^ 
jadg^'s of their state by the manner of tlNBir turning. 
If they turn to the right, he judges their idkorder 
hut slight; if they tui*o to the lei^, he deemo 
it incurable.. The rein^er are subject tb 
ulcers near the hoof, which uttqualifi<« them. 
travelling, or keeping with the herd. But the 
most fatal disorder of all, is that which the natives 
call the suddataka, whi<^ attacks this animal at all 
seasons of the year. The instant it ^ aeixed with 
this disease, it begins to breathe v^ith greafi* 
difficidty, its eyes begin., tO' shtre, arid ite .nodirils 
to expand. It ac<)uires also ah unusual ,^jp;eb of 
ferocity, add attacks all it meets indmer^MhMy. 
Still, however, it continues to feed as if^fn health, 
but is not seen io chew the cud, dmf it lies dcfWh 
more frequenter ^an before. |u nmniim* ft 
continues, every day' consunmig, and growing 
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more Wnj iii! at' kst it dies frt>rh ,nlere IlianUitin J 
aiid Dot oae tbdse that are attacked with this 
^l^rder . ever foudd to recover. Notwith- 
standij^j it is but very lately known in that part 
of the tvdrid : althou^, darin|^ the last ten or 
years, it has spoiled whole lirovinces of this 
niecessaiy creature. It is conta^ous ; ' and the 
moment the Laplander perceives any of his herd 
infected, he hastens to kill them imrnediately, before 
it spreads any farther. When examined internally, 
there is a frothy substance found in the brain, and 
round the lungs ; the intestines are lax and flabby, 
and the spleen is diminished to almost nothing. 
The Laplander's only cure in all these disorders 
is to anoint the animal's back with tar ; if this does 
not succeed, he considers the disease as beyond 
the power, of art ; and, w’ith his natural phlegm, 
submits to the severities of fortune. 

Besides the internal maladies of this animal, 
there are some external enemies which it has to 
fear. The bears now and then make depredations 
upon the herd ; but of all their persecutors, the 
creature called the glutton is tlie most dangerous 
end the most successful. The war between these 
is carried on not less in Lapland than in North 
America, where the rein-deer is called the Caribou, 
and Jbe glutton the Carcajou. This animal, which 
is not above the size of a badger, waits whole 
weeks together for its prey, bid in the branches of 
some spreading tree ; and when the wild rein-deer 
paiasea underneath, it instantly drops down upon 
it, fixing its teeth and claws into the neck, just 
behind the horns. It is in vain that the wounded 
animul then flies for protection, that it rustles 
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amoiig the bipiches erf the. forest, the ghittep 
stiH holds jjteyforfoer aUhoUj^h iV 

often loses a "part its skin and flesh/ which are 

rubbed off agpnst the trefes/ yet it jUll keeps fast, 
until ijts prej dfops with fatigue aud^foss of blood. 
The' deer las but ope only method - of escape, 
which is by jumping, into the water; that dement 
‘ its enemy cannot endure ; for, as we are told, ift. 
quits its hold immediajtefy, and 'then thinks; ohly of 
prodding for its otyn proper k^rity.* 

CHAP Xix 

Of Qitadrupeds of the Hog Kmd.\: 

h \ ' \ ^ 

Animals of the hog kind seem to unite in 
themselves all those distinctions by which others 

[* Mr, Pennant has described a remarkably small Mad of 
deer, which was brought from .Bengal, and was in the possessiou > 
of the late Lord Clive, Its general colour was brown; the 
belly and rump lighter; the horns Wre slender, about thirteen 
inches long, with a single branch at the base of each, and forked 
at the tips. The body, from the tip of the nose to the tail, 
was three feet six inches long ; the tail measured eight inches ; 
the height from the shoulder to the hoof, was two feet two 
inches ; behind, it was about two inches higher ; the legs were 
so ^ve and slender, that, like those of the pigmy antelope and 
musk, they were often capped with gold, and made use of as 
tobacco^'Stoppers.] 

[f The animals of this tribe have four front teeth in the upper 
jaw, which converge at their points ; and generally, six in the 
lower jaw, wftich project. The canine teeth, or tusks, are two 
in each jaw ; those in the upper jaw short, those in the lower 
jaw extending l>eyond the mou^. The SBot|t h prominent^ ; 
moveOhle, and has the appeamnoe of tiavmg boon abruptlyool 
off i the hoofs are clovem] . 
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% Msemble 

i^d ia Ibe of tbeir titoti^ iKbiisI^ .j^ all 

amoiiat toifdr^^iu’j in ibe length of ^f!kkeii4; 

n single stoniack , The|tv lewMf 
1)^ jtlie ,<5ow kidd'in tbek cloireii hoofe a^d -tfae 
jgn^Mon of their intestines ; and they rmmble those 
elaw-fboted kind in lhair aq^ftetitefor ftesh^ 
in their iot chewing the cad, andifi^theknnnteroos ' 
prq^hy. Thus this species serves to fitt iipjhat 
chasin which is found between tite ^mivonooft 
kinds and those that live upon grass,- being 
possessed of the ravenous appetite of the one, 
and the inoflFdnsive nature of the other. We 
may consider them, therefore, as of' a. middle 
nature, which we can refer neither to the rapacious 
nor the peaceful kinds, and yet . partaking some- 
what of the nature of both. Like the rapacious 
kinds, they are found to have short intestines; 
their hoofs, also, though cloven to the sight, will, 
upon, anatomical inspection, appear to be supplied 
wUh. bones like beasts of prey; and the number 
of their teais also ii|crca.se the similitude ; on the 
other band, in a natural state they live upon vege- 
tables, and seldom' seek after animal food, except 
when urged by necessity. They oiTend no odier 
animal of the forest, at the same time that they are 
fhrnisbed with arm^ to terrify the bravest. 

The Wild Boar, which is the original of all Iba 
varieties w^e Snd in this creature, is by no means 
so stupid nor so filthy an animal as tft^ we have 
rgduced^to' tamenesi^ ; ’ he is much smaller than the 
tajpi|hpg, and, does not vary in his colour as' those 
of 0)0 domesfic kind do, but is always found of 
au iron grey, inclining to bkek : hie snout is ntudh 



tl^rd^the 'tik6 li6^».' thd 

jtnd ftfecck'; ^ Wtiidi ©tdoijir arfe 
tlf^' feeC an^'' t%e tiAV ioki^is ttie grt^d 
ia 4 waiiadr frb^ ';#ii c^inbh hog ; •■fpsi 

tai this ^Nrlras up die bartfi 'ta here 

there, lo the wild btar plc^^S ' w 
fowbw, and dn^ ili're^pataWe" daj»age enl^- 
tatbd lands df the fiirtner. The tialb: alsn bf tlidi 
animal are iacrgei* than in the tame fejliedi foroe^ 
them being" seen alatost a fib®t long.* /raesei an 
i» r^ell known, grow from bodi the under and 
dqpper jaw, bend upwards eirculatl^,' and 
exceeding sharp at the pildhts. They differ frbm 
the tusks of the elephant in this, thiad; they never 
fell ; and it is remarkable of all the hcg tind, that 
they never shed their teeth, as other animaJs are 
seen to do. The tusks of the lower jaw are always 
the most to be dreaded, and are found to give very 
terrible wounds. 

The wild boar can properly be called neither a 
solitary nor a gregarious animal. The three first 
years the whole litter follows the sow, and the 
family lives in a herd together.! They are then 
called beasts of company, and unite their common 
forces against the invasions of the wolf, or the 
more formidable beasts of prey. Upon this their 
principal safety while young depends; for when 
attacked they give each other mutual assistance, 
calling to each other with a very loud and fierce 
note; the strongest fece the danger; they form a 
ring, and the weakest feh into the centre. In 
^this position feW luvetious beasfe daris ventiHt to 

• W.iJt,p.’'U7; ■’ “ ' ' 
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. pursue Uie (Aase -whftlPe vtyire ii 
less resistaoea^^d danger. H^vt'eveify^i^ the 
wild boar 13 cooieL to a state of maturity; and whea 
conscious di his . own superior strength, he theh 
walks the foi*est alone aiid fearless. At that time 
he dfeads no single creature, nor does he turn 
out of his way even for man himself. He does 
not seek danger, and he does not much seem to 
avoid it. . 

This animal is therefore wldom attacked, 1)ut 
at a disadvantage, either by numbers, or wfien 
found sleeping by moon-light. The hunting die 
wild boar is one of the principal amusements of the 
nobility in (hose countries where it is to be found. 
The dogs provided few this sport arc of the slow 
heavy kind. Those used for hunting the stag, or 
the roe-buck, would he very improper, as they would 
too soon come up with their prey; and, instecd 
. of a chase, would only furnish out an engagement. 
* A small mastiff is therefore chosen ; nor are the 
hunters much mindfull of the goodness of their 
nose, as the wild boar leaves so strong a scent, 
that it is impossible for them to mistake its course. 
They never hunt any but the largest and the oldest, 
which are known by their tracks. When the boar 
is rear’d, as is the expression for driving him 
from bis covert, he goes slowly and uniformly 
forward, not much afraid, nor very far before his 
pursuers. At the end of every half mile, or there- 
abouts, he turns round, stopsr till the hounds come 
up, and offers to attack them. Tliese, on (he 
other band, knowing their, danger, keep off, and 
bay him at a distance. - After they have for a 
while gazed upon each other, with mutual animo- 



«Uy, ,thfl l)oat* i^in »|k>wly gcxSs on bis conrse, aad.; 
tbe dogs ^new ibcir pumit. In this manner the 
charge k susiainedy and the chase continues till 
tl^ .boaf is quite tired, end rofittses to go any far- 
ther. The dogs then . attempt to close in upon 
hin|i from behind; those which are young, fierce, 
and unaccustomad to the dbase, are generally the 
•foremost, and often lose their lives by their ardour. 
Those w hith are older and better tramed ««'«. con- 
tent to wait until the hunters come up, wbp steijke 
at him with their spears, and, after sevetet Wows^ 
dispatcher disable him. The instant the animal 
is kilied, they cat off the testicles, whipb would 
otherwise give a taint to the flesh ; and l^o hunts- 
miai celebrate the victory with their honiis. 

The. hog, in a' . natural state, is found to feed 
chiefly upon roots and vegetables ; it seldom 
attacks any other animal, being content with sufeh 
provisions as it procures without danger. Whalf», 
ever animal happens to die in the forest, or is so 
wounded that it can make no resistance, becomes 
a prey to the hog, who seldom jefuses animal food,^ 
how putrid soever, although it is never at the 
p;uns of taking or procuring it alive. For this 
reason it seems a glutton rather by accident than 
choice, content with vegetable food, and only 
devouring flesh when pressed by necessity, and 
when it happens to offer. Inde^, if we behold 
the hog in its domestic state, it is the most sordid 
and brutal animal in nature.* The awkwardness 
of its form seems to influence its appetites ; and all 
its sensations are as gross as its shapes are unsightly; 

• Buffon, vol. ix. p. It, 
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Ife |»oiBie^i«d eflnfy of an tsii 

aad aetsino to tW^e ottff (if 

aiiitnafe ^ niost offenfsive. 

eoiydep tISmi tMo hog with m ii» ht ih 
iMiiiiitnval state'^ and t^t it is in a mahher cdiiipieffed 
t^#ed in Slfhiy (natmor^ wanting that 
jiiopiw iweilsbiHent which it ftffdif Iri the forest. 
Wh(Bn ih a state of wildness, it is of sH odier qna- 
the naoSt Plicate in the choice of what 
wsgehdales it? shall feed on;, and rejects a greater 
iviiiUier dam any the rest. Ttfe cow, for instance, 
a» we are assnred by Linneeus, eats two hundred 
«sd seyenr^Hux pknis, aiid rc^eeta two hundred 
and eightiM ; the goat eats four hundred and 
foHy-ninej and rejects a hundred and twenty-six; 
the sheep eats three hundred and ei^ty seven, 
and rqecis a hundred and forty-one ; the horse 
eate two hundred and sixty-two, and rejects two 
hwtdred and twelve ; but the hog; more nice in 
iia provision than any of the former, eats but 
asv^»rty-two pknts, and rejecta a hundred and 
seventy-one. The indelicacy of this animal is, 
therefore, rather in our apprehensions than in 
4k nature; since %ve find it makes a very dis- 
tingoidting choice in the quality of its food ; 
■and if it does not reject animal putrefaction, it 
may be because it is abridged in that food which 
is wholesome and agreeable to it in a state 
of* nature. This is certoih, that its paktc is not 
ktsensihle to the ^fference of eatahtes ; for,- wbere 
i# variety, it will reject 'foe woi^. With as 
dU^guishing a* taste? aS any, otftdr quadruped 
whatsoever.* In the orchards of peach-trees in . 

* Britiib vd. I p. 4f2. 
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Not& ^ ba»^^fSmty 

oi^ £)0i^> it i| ^4»«erf«s4 tliat it wiH 
fmit Ilia* kiio; m <m the |[nMi«l^ 

|eH^ coa^iime .«B tkte wttteb boan tcKg^etb^r 

iW a wiiid^Jl. : . 

Bowevef^ tfae h(^ is naldn^l^ fiNTiiH^ 
imperfect manner thmi we 

‘faa?e ren^red (loenestia adii?e in 

its moiiens^ less furnisbeA ie^0 
i»g what to pursoe or :^OMi. 
men4 end ihcapahle of instruction^ it epnlitiiH^ 
while it lives^ an nsele^^ or rs^faer % rBpaciiomt 
d^ndant. eoamiiess of its 
tbichnesa o€ its hide> to^nheV wi^ lim 
c€ feA that hes immeiiali^ ander 
it iitsensihie to hlbws or tmgk^ usage. < Mice have 
been known to barrow in Ibj; back these ani> 
nmis while fattening in the sty,*^ wkboat their 
seeming to perceive it. Their cnher senses seem 
to be in tokt^le per&ction ; they scent the 
Imands at a distance ; and^, as we have s^nv they 
are not insensible in the chmce of tbm provisioBai 

The hog is, by nature, ^pid, kisj^ve, and’ 
thowsy ; if ondistnrbed it woidd skep' half its 
time ; btJd it is frequenti^ awaked by the calk of 
appetite, which when it has ‘ satisfied, it gora to 
lest again; its whole life k thnaa roumi of sleep 
and gluttony ; and, if supplied widi si^cient 
food:, it soon grows unfit even for its onm eadst- 
eitce ; its tesh becomes a gteatos bad than its* legs* 
are able to support, and it oowtinuea to. feed %ing 
tbtvn> or koeehag, a hehibss wstetnowof induj^gQd 


* Bu&n. 
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sensuality. ^.Tib^iOQy^ times it seeius .to l^e pas^ 
sioiss of a nuMre active nature, are^ when it is in- 
. cited by yenery, or when the wind blows. wil|| any . 
vebenienee. Upon t^s occasion/ it is so agitati^^ 
as run violently towards its sty, screaming bor- 
ri^l% at the same time, which seems tp argue that 
it is naturally fond of a waim climate. -It appears 
also to foresee the apprfmcliof bad weather, bring- 
ing straw to its sty in its mouth, preparing a bed, 
and hiding itself from the impending storm. Nor 
is it less agitated when it hears any of its kind in 
distress: when a hog is caught in a gate, as is 
often the case, or when it suffers any of the usual 
domestic operations of ringing or spaying, all the 
rest are then seen to gatlmr round it, to lend their 
fruitless assistance, and to sympathize witli its suf- 
ferings. They hav«^ dften also been known to 
gatlier round a dog that had teazed them, and kill 
him upon the spot. 

Most of tlie diseases of Uiis animal arise from 
intemperance ; measles, imposthumes, and scro- 
phulous swellings, are reckoned among the number. 

It is thought by some tliat they wallow in the 
mire to destroy a sort of louse or insect Uiat is 
often found to infest them ; however, they are 
generally known to live, when so permitted, to 
eighteen or twenty years ; and the females produce 
till the age of fifteen. As they produce from ten to 
twenty young at a litter, and that twice a year, 
we may easily compute how numerous they would 
shortly become, if not diminished by human in- 
du^iy. In the wild state they are less prolific; 
and the sow of the woods brings forth but once a 
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y^ar^ exhausted by rearing her 

ibriner nam^a# prhge»y- 
It wdald be sapCTfluotKs to dweB longer upon the 
'dlatttre and qdaiities of ah tdiimal too well khohj'h 
to need a description : there are few, even in cities, 
who are unacquainted with its uses, its appetites, 
and way of living. The hrts ofithtiehihg, rehiiii^, 
guarding, and managing hbgs, iaB ith^ proj^rly* 
under the cognizance of the thoift 

ralist; they make d branch of domd^ edpnteiiay, 
which, properly treated, may be extended to a 
great length: but the histcay’ of nature ought 
always to end where that of art begins. I* will be 
sufficient, therefore, to observe ttet the yhld 
boar was formerly a native of our cofiihtr^; aS Ap- 
pears from, the laws of HocI Elda,* the famous 
Welsh legislator, who permitted his grand hunts-- 
man to chase that animal from the middle of 
November to the beginning of December. WilHaat 
the Conqueror also punished such as were con- 
victed of killing the wild boar in bis forests, with 
the loss of tlieir eyes. At present the whole wild 
breed is extinct ; but . no country makes greater 
use of the tame kinds, as their flesh, which bears 
salt better than that of any other animal, makes 
a principal part of the provisions of the British 
navy. 

As this animal is a native of , almost every coun- 
try, there are some varieties found in the species. 
That which we call the East-India breed, is lower, 
less furnished with hair, is usually black, and has 
the belly almost touching the ground ; it is noiy 


* British Zoology, vol. i. p. 44* 
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commoR la England, fattens indre eMill^; than the 
ordinal^ kinds, and makes better ha)^. 

nniiere is a i^iniirladile varii^y of thbi animal 
ahont which is singte'^ltoofed} like the 

hof^ ; bnt in no other reaped dilRfiting f(Om the 
cminmoii kinds. The anti^% of ikmtode, who 
first made mention of this kind, has been often 
odied in qumdion ; some have asserted, that sneh 
a qha(hru]^ never existed, bacanse it happened 
not to Ml within the sphere of their own confined 
observation ; however, at present, the animal is 
too well known to* admit of any doubt concerning 
it The bx^ emnm differs also in 

some thing«)lba4l4ttr:^wn i: shaped exactly 

as ours, it is cd! a long ears, 

which end in a ihai^ ll^oini;, and a tail which bangs 
down to the pastern ; the whole body is covei-ed 
with short red shining hair, without any bristles, 
pretty long near the tail. Their flesh is said 
to be and they are very tame. 

All thesii from, their near resemblance to the 
bqg, may be considered as of the same species ; the 
Ei^'lndian bog, we well know, breeds with the 
common kind ; whether the same obtains between 
it and those^ of Upsal and Guinea, we cannot di* 
rectly affirm ; but where toe external similitude is 
so strong, we may be induced to believe that 
toe appetites and habits are the same. It is true, 
we are told, that the Guinea breed will not mix 
with ours, but keep separate, and lierd only toge- 
toer : however, this is no proof of their diversity, 
since etery animal will prefer its own Ukeness in 


* Amomit. AcaA Vot* 5. p. 465. 






HOG KIND. me , 

its ^ 

tber ,of,.4he society of:v^jr 

own, / consider. 

the kpdf #e other qnadn^i^, 

that, is genel^, resemble this species^ wl^, 
sever^dets, tie ?mry distinct Ifom tb)^ ^ TmYel- 
lers, indeed, from their g^eral lorin, 

‘habits and way of liring, hay^ been 
these creatures hogs abo ; biH upon 
tion, their diffeiences are fcund to be as 
entirely to separate the kinds, and make £?»eh * dis- 
tinct animal by itadf* 



That aniuial whit^ of all ot&rs most resembles 
a hog, and yet is oft formatfon veqr distin^^l^!^ 



[* A 8iogite;^airi«,^ . ^ 

I’thiopia, airf' W06 mb^iuA 
form it resembled 

\ty a pair of large^ flat# iflwe- 

i] lately under tbe . eyes, a:J|psity ; 

the body strong, abd slender ^d a 

is said to be a fleroe aiid tiaugerous aoilb^i'^ abd to resido, io sub- 
terraneous reewea, whiih it digs witii its no^ ^d boofs. 

Dr. Sparrman, while he was in Africa, witnessed a curious 
method by w hich this animal protected its young, when pursued. 
He followed several pigs with the old sow'S, with the intention of 
shooting one of them : but though he failed in this object, their 
chase aflbrded him singular pleasure* The heads of the females, 
which had before seemed of a tolerable size, appeared, on a sud- 
den, to have grown larger and more shapeless than they were* 

This be found out to have been occasioned by the fact, shut 
each of the old ones, during its flight, had taken up and carried 
ibrwards a young pig in its mouth ; and this explaioeil to him 
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it/ is called the Peccary, or T^cu. St i» a native 
©f America, aiid found there in such numbers, 
that they are seen in hei’ds of several hundreds 
tog^er; grazing among the woods, and iBoffen** 
siVei except when offended. 

* ' The Peccary at first view resembles a small hog ; 
jfee form of its body, the shape of its bead, the 
tength of its snout, and the form of its legs, are 
entirely alike : however, when we come to exa- 
mine it nearer, the differences begin to appear. 
The” body is not so bulky; its legs not so long; 
its bristles much thicker and stronger than those 
of the hog, resembling rather the quills of a por- 
cupine, than hair; instead of a tail, it has only a 
little fleshy protuberance, which does not even 
cover its posteriors ; but that which is still more 
extraordinary, and in which it differs from all 
other quadrupeds whatsoever, is, that it has got 
Upon its back a lump resembling the navel in other 
animals, which is found to suppurate a liquor of a 
very strong smell. The Peccary is the only crea- 
ture that has those kind of glands which discharge 
the musky substance, on that part of its body. 
Sorrte have them under the belly, and others under 
the tail ; but this creature, by a conformation 
peculiar to itself, has them on its back. Ti’bis lump, 
or navel, is situated on that part of the back which 
is over the hinder legs ; it is, in general, so 
covered with long bristles, that it cannot be seen, 
except they be drawn aside. A small space then 

ancKther subject of his surprise, which was, that all the pigs 
which he had just before been chasing with the old ones, had 
vaniahed on a sudden. He was twice aherwards witness to the 
•ante circiiinsttKDee.j3 
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ap|(%»n> titaK n almoMt aodi 0 % besat w!«ii 
a few slioit fina Haiw. I» the middle it ried) Mil© 
albmp } and ta tM« lliera fa an nri&ce. Into wMieli 
o«a may thrust a. ©ommoa gtinse-qaill. This tidb 
or hag Is not above an indb in depth ; and round it, 
under the skin, are situated a namber of stnall 
ghinds, which distil a whiUsh liquor^ in cotnuraudi 
' stibstanre resembling that obtained' feooii ^ ciyei 
animal. Perhaps it was this analogy, Ibnjt fed 0r. 
Tyson to say, that it sradt agreeably afeo; Htte that 
perfeme. But this M. BnflS^ ainolntely denies; 
terming, that the smeU is at evdiy thne» and in 
every proportion, atreng apd offibisiitM* and to 
this I can add «y owh tWitUdsiy, if that able 
naturalist should want a voucher. 

But, to be more particular in the description of 
the other parts of this quadruped ; the colour of 
the body is grizvly, and beset with bristles, thicker 
and stronger than those of a common bog ; thougb 
not near so thick as those«Hof a porcupine, they 
resemble them iu this respect, that they are varie- 
gated with black and white rings, Tbe belly fe 
almost bare; and tbe short bristfes on the sides 
gradually, increase in lengtii as they approach 
tbe lidge of the back, where some are five inches 
long. On tbe head also, between the ears, there 
is a large tuft of bristles, that are chiefly bkek. 
The ears are about two inches apd a half long, and 
stand upright; and the eyes re8e®i>fe those 
common only they are smtdlcr. Prom fhe 

lower corner of the . eye, to the snout is usually six 
inches ; \nd the mioiit itsdf iS like tiiat ^ a hog, 
‘ though it is but Small One , ^e of the iowjer lip^ 
is genemlly smooth, by the 

VOIi. II. » B 
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lUll^ 

was 

it M stoptftdN,: !wi>^s: 

.^bat ona.:. bawet^^ tatbis be i^ ta 

1^. ' pbtiiUy .flbown^^ »to- 

isp^/te by two ;«k>BtBgiu wfe^ gives 

H Uie appearaiM^' as if divided ibto thi^ and 
ti^KO is no ooftfomation .tbid tbe food 

in any part of; it from foiog ior r0ni;nii:^ to any 
odimri- 4'/ v':* ’ •':;•■■■■ ^ i-‘- ■' .,'' ■ .,: , 

. The peooaiy may be tammi hke tlie h^ and has 
p^ty neatly same habits and imiarsA ind^oa* 
tioQS- It feeds apon the same Aments ; its Aech;. 
thon^ drier and Iminer than that of the bog, is 
pretty good eating; it is improved by castration ; 
andj when killed/ not only the: parts of gmteratum 
must be taken instantly away, but. also tbe navel 
on: the back, with all the glands that contribute to 
its supply. If this <^eration be d^rred for only 
half an hour, the desh becomes uttefiy unfit to be 
eaten. 

The peccary is ;extretnely numerous in all the 
parts of Southern Amecica. They go in bwds of 
two or three hundred together; and unite,! like 
bogs, in each other’s defen(». ,liiey arepardcularly 
fierce when their young are .attempted to be taken 
from them. . They aniround the .' j^N^m^, atta<k 
him without fear> and freqaendy ..inalm hm>hfu pay 
the forfeit of, his radmeia* 3S^en'„aoy‘ of .itfie 
imtiv^ are pnm.ned ihy aherd in manner,, they 

avufe|i.4h«!»,ij i vt^lf dm 



p^ecaries g«t^e> 

ill' tbe .-fe-. ttty 

peamnea. i 1» maiii^^ at; 

of the €Q>)r hoi^ 

is ol^ged h^mit patiently^vaB^ i»>f ^i^oht appi^ 
hensioos, iiotil they think fit i<> - :«5 

The peeeary is*]«itb^ fos|ii bf ^ 
parte of the cotititty^ than kiiwkihi^ ^ , it 
to delict neither in the ^#she8 
like our hojgs; H keeps adtong^ the woods^ whsye 
keobsists upon wild friiite, ro6ts» aQd ;Vegetahk»$ ; 
it is also an unceasing enemy to the Jizard, 
tdad; and all the aei|^nt Idnd^ ivitb which these 
niicttltivated foreste abound* As tooft as it per- 
ceives a serpent, or a viper, it at once seizes it with 
its fore hoolfe and teeth, skins it in an instant, and 
devours the flesh. This is often seen; and tatty'i 
therefore, be readUy credited ; but as to its apply, 
ing to a proper vegetable immediately after, as an 
aofidote to the poison of tim animal ttfaad devoared> 
this part of. the relation We may very well suspect. 
The flesh neither of the toad or viper, as every 
one now knows, are poisonous ; and, therefore, 
there is no need of a remedy against their venom. 
Ray gives no credit to eitoer part of the account^ 
however, we can have no reason to disbelieve 
that it feeds upon toads and serpents ; it is only thO 
making use of a vegetable antidote that appears 
impro^ble, and which perhaps had its me in the 
ignorance and crednlity of the natives. ' 

The peccary; like the hog, is very prolific ; the 
yming ones flfltow the dam, and do mot sepaitile 
tin ^ey have come to' perfdctiOi}. If ta^n at 

B B 2 . 
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firsts tb«y a!^ v&y c^ily tamed^ and soon Jose all 


hxmevi^^ tJiey ^ 

^08 of diaiHiy? Iwt continue 
wj^out atta^fl^t, or even 
nnoor the hami l^ They 

o&1§" iMtinue to do no bisc^i^;; may be 

pMitted ,1^ ran tame/ wUbobj^lii^nding any 
dabfEn^ consequences. They* sddi^ stray far 
fromn home ; they return of theniselvb ‘to the sty j 
and do not quarrel among each other^ except 
when they happen to he fed in common. At such 
times> they have .an angry kind of growl, much 
stronger and harsher than that of a hog ; but they 
are seldom beard to scream as the former, only 
now and then#* when frighted^ or irritated, they 
have an abrupt aioy^ry itnahner of blowing, like the 
boar. 


The peccary, though- like the hog in so many 
various respects, is, nevertheless, a very distinct 
race, and will not mix, nor produce an interme- 
diate breed. Tim l^rppdan hog has b^a trans- 
plant^ into Anieriea, and suSertb to run wild 
among the woods ,* it is of(en »ec«*t6berd among 
a dipve of peccaries, but never to breed from them. 
They may, therefore, be considerad ns two distinct 
creatures; the ht^. is the larger, end the more 
useful mnimal ; the peccary, more feeble and local ^ 
the hog subsists in most parts of the world, and 
in almost every climate ,J the peccary is a native of 
the warmer regions, and cannot subsist in oum, 
without shelter and assistance. It is more than 
probable, however, that we could readily propagate 
the breed of this quadruped ; and that, in two or 
three generations, it might he familiarized to our 
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.climate ; but as it is inferior to the hog in every 
respect^ so it froii}4 be needle to admit a new 
domestic, wiiose nervkes are JMter in the 

old. 


4 

iSRke Oe^ara, or Cahim.*' 

There ture some quadrupeds so entirely different 
from any that we are acquainted with, that it 
IS hard to find a well-known animal to which to 
resemble them. In this case, we must be content 
to place them near such as they most approach in 
form and habits, so that the reader^may at once 
have seme idea of .the creaturel Mhe^e or disposi- 
tion, although, peibaps, an inadequate and a very 
confused one. 

l^pon that ctmfused idea, boo'cver, it will be 
our business to work ,* to bif^|^Jil, by degree^, to 
gi eater precision ; to mark dW tH dr 

form, ahd tbtts tlmd vfsitrdd 

(an easily convey. Tjbo'iimiihi aniunld ^ » H^hd 
oi rude sketch of the #ilht lo ; 

fiom which, byfdejgraee^ '^udiion out, the ilwpe 
of the creature we be kwdwii j ds a 

["fr This imiTxitil is by modem zoo)«a^st« ttmmig 

the Cavvb. It is extremely shy and timid, always going in pairs» 
and escaping but indifferently om account /of the length of ithfeet. 
It viiii sometimes sit up while feeding, like a squin eh holding 
Its food between its paws. The fore feet arc divided into four 
toes, connected to each other by a small web at the base, and 
tipped with thick clgms, or rather small hoofs, at the extiemities: 
the hind feet are formed in i same manueri but are divided 
mto three toes only.] 
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6tatuary seWbm begins his work till the Hide out^ 
of ^ ^ by aonse Odilier hAnd — 

ih placed the Oapdl*^ among 

Mhir dierely because it is more like a hog 
oUler anithial ^mmonly known ; and'yet, 
closely examined^' it wiH be found to differ in 
Sdme of the most obvious pa^culars . 

• The Capibara resembles a hog of about two 
years old, in the shape of its body, and the coarse- 
ness and colour of its hair. Like the hog, it has 
a thick, short neck, and a rounded bristly back ; 
like the hog, it is fond of the water and marshy 
places, brings forth many at a time, and, like it, 
feeds upon animal and vegetable food. But, when 
examined more nearly, the differences are many 
and obvious. The head is longer, the eyes are 
]arger> ^tki the snout, instead of being rounded, 
as in the hog, is split, like that of a rabbit of hare, 
and furnished with thick strong whiskers; the 
mouth is not so wide, the number and the form 
of the teeth are d^efent, for it is without tusks ; 
4ikc the peccary, it %ants a tail; and, unlike to 
albothere of this kind, instead of a cloven hoof, it 
is in a manner web-footed, and thus entirely fitted 
fUf Swimfliibg and; living in the water. The hoofs 
belpie a]ra Jn^ and those 

behind .ijoii^itbree f jbeti^cen dm difisiousi there is a 
prolongation of the skin, so that the foot, when 
spread in swimming, can beat a greater surface of 
water. 

As its feet are thus made for water, so it is seen 
to delight entirely in that element; and some 
naturalists have called it the Water-hog for that 
reason. Tt is a native of South America, .and is 




ftnrn> r 


fhe 
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.chiefly seen frequenting the borders of Ukes and 
rivm^ Klie 1|te ^U.wfSflsm the fak nj^n :whidi 
U preys, eri^ is Widh ahd teeth, ahd eitji^ ^em 
to the of fhe lake, to devour thom id 
it lives also upon fruits, ooifQ, 4uid ragar-idihd. 
As its legs 'are long end Inroad, it is often seOn 
sitting op, like a dog that It faught to beg. Its cry 
more nearly resanbles the Graying of an aw, than 
the grunting of a hog. It sddom goes out, 
exc^t at night, and that always in company. It 
never ventures ftir from the sides of the i^ver or 
the lake in which it preys; for as it mns iO, 
because of the length its feet, and the shortness 
of its legs, so its only ptece of safety is the water, 
into which it immediately plunges when pursued, 
and keeps so long at the bottom, that the hunter 
can have no of taking it there. The Capi- 
bara, eveq, In a state of wildness, is of a gentle 
nature, and, when taken young, is easily tamed. 
It comes goes al com^Wtmd* und even shows an 
attarhmenito Ife keeper. ' Its. fted>, is said to be 
fat and tender, but, from of its food, it 

has a fishy taste, like afi^tfiose which are 

bred iu flm wafer. Its head, hbwever, is said to 
be excellent ; and,’ In this, it reSefebles ti^e beaver, 
whose fore parts. taste liln^ and Mnder 
like the it feeds on. 


The Sabyrouessoj or Indian Hog. 

The Babyrouessa is still more remote from the 
h<g kind than the Capibara; and yet most tra- 
vellers who have described this animal, do not 
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ial^lii4 ,ijpi jtte 'where K; i« ^iSai^ipafly 

t© ^ ,4i^ *he aeiai^'s Jigure . v|»oa 

wht^ iiKlft .resembles that of the hog kind, and 
Jbaduc^ to rank it among the 

ak«a»her; however, wheh they come to* its dcscrifi' 
tfos, they represent it as having nei^r the hair, 
the bristles, the head, the stature, nor the tail of 
a twg. its legs, we are toM, are longer, its snoot 
shorter, its body more slender, and somewhat re* 
sembling that of a stag ; its hair is finer, of a grey 
colour, rather resembling wool than bristles, and its 
tail also tufted with the same. From these varie- 
ties, therefore, it can scarcely be called a bog ; and 
yet, in this class we must be content to rank it 
until its form and nature come to be better known. 
What we at present principally distinguish it by, 
are four enormous tusks, that grow out of tUe 
jaws ; the two largest from the upper, and the 
two smallest from the under. The jaw-bOnes of 
this extraordinary animal are found to be very 
thick and strong; from whence these monstrous 
tusks are seen to proceed, that distinguish it from, 
all other quadrupeds whatsoever. The two that 
go. from tb<? lower jaw' are pot above a foot long, 
but those of the upper are above half a yard ; as 
in the boar, they bend circularly, and tbe two 
lower stand in the jaw as they are seen to do in 
that animal; bpt tbe two upper rise from the 
upper jaw, railier like horns than teeth*; and, 
bending upwards and backwards, sometimes have 
their points directed to tbe animal’s eyes, and are 
often fatal by growingiuto them. Wiereit notthat 
the Babyruuessa hastwosfieh ondernrath. 
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vie ra%N: easily mtpp^we Htb tivre tipfier te he i»nini; 
and^iti ikt, tbekeoc^ts aire ilKrected epytards;’ 
for which ream ©octw Grew was of iJuft opi- 
nion. BQt> as the teeth hoi^ Jawa are the 
same consistence, and ae they hdth grow ont dP 
80<&et8 in the same timnner^ the analogy' be- 
tween both is to 6 strong not to snppmte them of 
• the same nature. The upper teeth, when 
leave thi; socicet, immediately pierce the upper lipe 
of the animal, and grow as if they immediately 
went from its cheek. The tasks in both jatwu 
are of a very fine ivory, smoother and whiter 
than that Of the dephant, but not so hard or sdr- 
vicealde. 

These enormous tusks give this aniarnl a veiy 
formidable appeatunce; and yet it is thought to 
he much less dangerous than the wild boar.* Like 
animals of the hog kind, they go together in a 
body, and are often seen in company with the wild 
boar, with which, however, they are never known 
to engender. They have a very strong scent, 
which discovers them to the hounds ; and, when 
pursued, they growl dreadfully, often turning 
back upon the dop, and wounding them with 
the tusks of the lower jaw', for those of the 
upper are rather an obstruction than a defence. 
They run much swifter than the boar, and have 
a more exquisite scent, winding the men and the 
dop at a peat distance. When hunted closely, 
they generally phinp themselves into the sea, 
where they swim wifti great swiftness and facility, 
diving, and nsing apin at pleasure ; and in this 


* Buffim, v(d. XXV. p. 179. 
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'Wh^''''io^i»4e4/ yet 
^« 3 r ai!«; |M)iu^^ Irarml^ vrimi niij^eated. 

^Iliey €IH% 4a»ied, and Hi^ir flesiji it .gowi 
l» ' ^ ^ Sat # it tE^ td putrefy in ,u very 
tAtuM tMue. Tfaey:iiave<%v^ thein* 

iidlims difiineiit ^nacN»tv of ^e 

Itiger km4; -wSicb.'it by hitdiing one of their 
upper Cuskt on the. bt^ a tree, and then suf- 
fering their whole body to swing down at ^te. 
That :«is{i^nded frojin a tooth, th<^ continue the 
whole Bt^ quite secure, and out of the reach of 
6U(h animals aS'hunt them for prey. . 

The Pubyrcmossa, thon^ by its teeth and tusks 
itseems fitted for a. state of hostility, and probably 
is carmvoroas, yet, nevertheless, seems chiefly to 
live upon vegetables and the leaves of tre(». It 
seldom aecdm to break into gardens, like the hoar, 
in order to piOage the more succulent productions 
of human industry, but lives rerootO from mankind, 
content with coarser fere and security. It has been 
said that it was only to be found in the island of 
Borneo ; bat this is a mistake, as it is well known 
in many other parts, both of Asia and Africa, as at 
the Celebes, at Estrila, Senegal, and Madagascar.* 

Snch are the animals of the hog kind, whidi 
are not distinctly known ; and even all these, as 
we see, have been but imperfectly examined^ or 
described. There are some others of which we 
have stih more imperfect ^ notices ; mieh as the 
Warree, a hog ei the isthmus of IMrien, described 
by Waferi with huge tusks, smaB ears, and bristles 

• Anderaoo’s Nstond <pf Jdrsca^d. 
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ever, 1io||^":'wiii<ii - 

iitriid in m ,m 43i6dlt 

traveHer The Ga^ 

nai^ bofl^ jseeoii^^^#^ idiinuQa lof 

this ktn^, % ; iihd, eg la 

judged fretft the cf it* 

nogtiik, and the hUB^r ' t eanilii 

conclude thig acwwiit ^ ttWS 

thus furnfeihed. enot^fl^B turil&i 
gerving that iMie Is a Bt^Ug 
fhesU and tha ^nts of genoratien. 
it ia well known that the tu^a g^W 
and aire scarcely seen to nfpeax withoit Ihe ii{>s ; 
but what Is still more reuaarkalde, is that in a 
boar, if the tosks* by any accident or design be 
broke away, the animal abates of its fiwceness 
and'venery,, and it produces n'earfy the aatUe efSect 
upon its constitution as if castaration had actually 
taken place.* 

CHAP. XX ' 

Ani^ls of the Cat Kaid.'f 

We have hitherto been describing a class of 
peaceful and ^rndess animals^ that serve as the 

♦ Lisle's Husbandry,' vol. «. p. S29. 

TheMipradi:upedB of this &mily mfe diaingntshed by havibg 
mx fhml te^, dm itUehnediate ones of which are eqnal ; < the 
grioders are three 4a«h si^ w each jaw.;: the t^mt^ is fur- 
nished with rough prtdb^ pointiRg backward; and the clawa 
are sheathed and retractile, ciwfU in |tbe Ikhq, ahicb has diem 

stetraotilehtttliet'daM^ihdtf " ''' ' i' '■ ■' *' 
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initrttia^^ of jbppi^^ ^ 

sM 'i^enly ;' ;\^^ 'iR^^MMooiiy 

«hd dWn Jbis 

jwWeri; ctmf OB piiocasing hoteKfi^ ^iBst 
fiiBtti iiStH Uio daas of 'the cat kiod ciiicfly dis- 
iiSBfuh^ed by their shirp, And; fo claiWs, 

Wlhich they can h^e^tmd ei^od at j^^ure. They 
iead a soTUary davenotts lifo, nei^dr uniting for 
their niotuiBiil defei^/l^ vegetable feeders, nor 
fdr tbeir nSiutuat fuppoit, like ' thdee ,of Oie dog 
kind. The Whole of this cruel and ferocious tWhe 
i^k their food akme j and, Oxcept at certain sea- 
sims, aiHe even enemies to each other. The dog, 
the ■w<df, and the bear, are sometimes known to 
live upon vegetable Or farinaceous food ; but all of 
the cat kind, sudi as the lion, the tiger, the leo* 
pard, and the ounce, devour nothing but flesh, and 
starve upon any other provision. 

They are, in general, fierce, rapacious, subtle, 
and cruel, unfit for society among each other, and 
incapable ‘of adding to human happiness. How- 
ever, it is probable that even the fiercest could 
be renderal domestic, if man thought the conquest 
worth the trouble. Lions have been yoked to the 
chariots of conquerors, and tigers have been taught 
to tend those herds which they are known at pre- 
sent to destroy i but these services am not sufiS- 
cimjt to Recompense for the trouble of tfmir keep- 
ing; so that, ceasing to be useful, they continue 
to be noxious, and become rebellious^, subjects be- 
cause not taken under equal protection with the 
reW of the brute fcfeatioh . 

cither tribes of’ animalW are cfe&Wed :witb difli- 
cuity ; have' often bdt few pomte ic^ resemblance ; 
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and, idibiii^ aliyfce^'^ 

tiqns, and diiTeM ^ thotae of 

cat in coitbiur^ 

are yist iibirly io 
fiei^e, brtfai; aad,to^®^l^ 
on^, iaa seen alj, In oj^er ct^Wi^ljhkig^^^ 
changes wrought by hninah anwid^y ; Jtii« dpg^ 
hog, or the ahee|), are 'altered in aiiiS| 

forms, just as the, necessities dr the :^jpa,ii:: 

kind have found |ft|ing ; bdf jdltdt 
inflexible in their toms,, and 'Wear the! prih^ 
natural wildness strong upbh theips., 
cows vary in diflerent countrfes, hot lions id dg^ 
are still found the same ; the very colour iMsafly 
alike in all ; and the slightest akerations aro sufS* 
cient to make a difforence in the kinds, and to 

give the animal a diflerent denomination. 

The cat kind are not less remarkaj^ for the 
sharpness and strength of their claws, which thrust 
forth from their sheath when they seize their prey, 
than for the shortness of their snoni> the roundness 
of their bead, and the large whiskers which grow on 
the upper lip. Their teeth also, which amount 
to ihe number of thirty, are very formidable ; but 
are rather calcubted for tearing their prey , than 
for chewing' it; for, this reason they feed but 
slowly ; and while they eat,, generally continue 
growling, to deter others from taking a share. In , 
the dog kind, the chief power lies in tfce uni^ 
jaw, which is la^, and furnished with muscles of 
amazing strength ; but in these the greatest fiwce , 
lies in the daws, which sm e|ttendm; with g^eat 
ease, and thd^ gfipaJf #d>^eu*^bU8 that nothing 
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can open it. l%e hinder parts in dl these aninuUs 
are mndh ^fesdter tiian those before; and th^y 
seem less made fiar strength than agility. Nor are 
they endowed with the swiftness of most other 
animahi ; .hot gcmendly owe titeeif snbsistenee ndher 
to catching their prey by. surprise than by hunting 
it fairly down. Th^ all seize it with a boond^ at 
the same time expressing their fierce pleasure with 
a roar > and their first grasp generally disables the 
captive from all further reststanoc. WHh all these 
qualifications for slaughter, they nevertheless seem 
timid and cowardly, and seldom make an attach, 
like those ^ the dog kind, at a disadvantoge : on 
the contrary, they fly when the force against 
them is ssperior, or even equal to their own ; and 
the lion himself will not venture to make a second 
attempt, vrfaere he has been once repnlsed with 
success. For this reason, in countries that are 
tolerably inhabited, the lion is so covrardly, that 
he is often scared away by the cries of women and 
children. , 

The cat, which is the smallest animal of this 
kind, is tiie only one that has been taken under 
human protection, and may be considered as a 
faithless friend, brought to oppose a still more in- 
sidious eneny.* It is, in fact, the only animal of 
this hind whose services can more than recompense 
toe trouble of their education, and whose strength 
is not sufiBcient to make its anger fornudable. The 
lion or the tiger may easily be tamed, and ren- 
&red subsenrieiit to human command; but even 

* ybb descriptioa u neWly translated FroiB M. Qufibn: what 
k added bjr ai«, k madwd widi iinerted comwac. 



m ttieir ipd nH^: i&mOiar> mo0ieid»;- 

they are stiH dangei^cms ; strength is 

such, that the sfisaleBt hl iuf laiiger or capnee fxwy 
bare dreadful- ^t> thougi) 

easily and aitea ^piicia^ 

ineatoi is not aidenri^ wi^poirere to do 

any great naiscluef. 'Of aji< anin^, 

‘ there is none raoie '|ii^tiiy ,|»hiyM^ 
but it seeiw to kme this dffiptoidiKm ;i^ 
and the intmte treacbei^ of/ito kiad hi th 
prevail. From betog natiun|Uy..iovi^ous, 
teaches it to -disguise its ^tpetto; and to wailh 
the &vmind)le moment of ^binder ^ supptf^ tosiito* 
ating, and artfnl, it has learnt the arts of eoacmtl' 
ing its intentions tiU it i^n put them in to execution ; 
when the opportunity ofiWs, it at once seizes upon 
whatever it finds, flies off with it, smd ccmtuiues 
at a di^nce tiU it supposes its <^ence forgotten. 
The cat has only the appearance of attachmeiA; 
and ^ may easily be perceived, by its 'timid ap> 
proaches, and sidelong looks, that it either dreads 
its master, or dtstmsts his kindness : different from 
the dog, whose caresses are sioceio, the cat is assi- 
duous rather for its. own pleasure, than to please ; 
and often gains cQii|idenGe, only to abuse it. . The 
form of its body, apd .tts tempeiiument, correspond 
with its disposition ; active^ deanly;- delicate," and 
voluptaous, it doves its ease^ abd seeks tlm softoft 
cushions to lie on. V Many its habks^ howevetj^ 
are rather the consequences its :^i»ation, ftmn 
the result of any 'purversenCto to its dispoBidou ; it 
is timid Cj^^toistrus^^ .l^^usc its Wy weak, 
and its sltin tender ; ' a 

than it does a dog, whose hide is totck> and body 
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mtieeBlar t hi nHMdi cat ^ '^iottkcd; 

(^tirel^ efettpe, vvdttch, if seen '^ked, 

-'h ifendef^ it is^ot t<j be' wott- 

deted; that It a|iip^ars mack 

i^iititisCineibt ttiaa ike 0iiw^ *^4v«k» 

^en no corr^ion fe, Intend^ 
native of ike warmer diroate^i a«'>‘w0f ke shown 
bd'Cafter, ?t chopaca the seftest -bCd to lie on, whid» 
Jeklways the wta'tnest/' ''■ ■'* ' ' '■'' ^ 

The cat goes With young fifty-dit daya^ and ad- 
dom brih^ forth abdvefive Or six at a tiime. The 
fSemale adieily hides the pl?*^ her retreat from 
the nSate, who is often hmhd lo devouri her-kitte««> 
She feeds them for some w<^ks wife her imik, and 
ivliatevcr small anitnafe she 'tsaii take by surprise, 
accustoming them betimes to rapine. Before 
they are a yehr oW, they are fit to engender; fee 
female seeks the male' with cries ; nor is their copu- 
lation . performed without great pain, from the 
narrowness; of fee passage in fee femde. < They 
live to about the age of ten years ; and, during 
feat period, feey are extremely ■vivacious, suSeriog 
tO'be worried a long tkne before they die. 

The yOong kittens are very playful and amusing ; 
but their spdrt soon turns into malice, and feey, 
from fee beginning, show a dit^osition to cruelty ; 
feey often look wistfuHy towaife( the cage, sit 
centtnds at fee feouth of a mouse-hole, hnd, in a 
short time, become more expert hunters, than if 
feey bad received fee tn8trnctioti|s Of art, indeed, 
their dtspOsitimt is so inoapdde ^ couferaini, that 
sdi instruction woohi be b*^ ferown .away. '^ It is 
trucj'^feat we are told of fee^^Criwk monks of fee 
isle of Cjrprus teaching Cate to itent seipente 
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4ai1(«aii8 than light ; *04 the aaimal iti tbas hd|ter 
fdapted for s|»yifig <»ttaBid s^rprisiag ite prey. 

Altboi;^h {WmM i« an inhabitant of our houaea, 
yet it cannot iMopeirl^y be called a depeodnaA; 
altbd«igb per&M^y taae;, yet it achnowledgea no 
dhe^ence ; on c«nbwy# 4oe§ only jut 
*«rbat it thinks fit, and no act can cnttbol any ojf 
its iodinataons, In genecab H is but half tamed ; 
and has its attachments rather to the place in which 
it resides^ than to the inhdhitant If the inbahitipt 
qaitstfie house* the cat still redminfl,: and if eafcied 
dsewhere, seems finr a while hewildered with its 
new situation. It must (dse tinmto become, no- 
quainted with the boles and retreats in which, its 
prey resides, with all the little labyrinths through 
which Uiey often make good an escape. 

The cat is particularly feaiful of water, of cdd. 
and of ill smells. It loves to keep in the sun, to 
get near the. fire, and to rob itself againd those 
who carry perfumes. It is excessively fond of 
some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat- 
mint ; against these it rubs, smells them at a dis* 
tance, and, at last, if they be planted in a garden, 
wears them out. 

This animal eats slowly, and with difficulty, as 
its teeth are rathm* made for tearing, than chewing 
its aliments. For this reason, it loves the nu^ 
tender food, paittcnlarly fish, which it eats as well 
boiled as raw . Its sleeping is very light; anditoftea 
seems to sleep, the better to deceive its pyey. When 
the cat walks, it trends very sofUy, and widiout 
tim least noise; and as to the liecesmties of nature, 
it is 4ean}y to the last degree. Its for also is 
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‘^unnlly eledk «nd gtoasy : ptud, for this reit«^ tib 
hm js eaiiily*fle<!:lrifi^ '«t>^ng fordi 
i|Mirfts, jf rubb^ iti the dhtrll. 

wild cat bre^ widi <l« tame;* «[n4 
thejKfofie, tbe ktter indy te cot>«idett4 only as a 
ef the fioirna^ i * bhwever^ they, ia 
epmt parUcularB ; the cil, in ita savaf cr ibitOi^ Ip 
soRiewbat larger tiiao the hnasc’cnt'; And its Vi$t 
beinf longer, ^ve» ii a greaitt ajpiMeaihiind tiban It 
really has ; its hs»4 » Idgiger^ and Ite hidtor ' the 
teidli and tdawe maeh n»oi^ ^midabhl! ; its mastdli* 
feiy strong’, as bdbg fb;«9ed br ra|>ui»; the tail 
la of a ntoderaie bat ^id(f dnd Hat, 

marked with albatnate bars of falaok and t»hite, the 
end always lihiekj theiiifM, and hM pttit of the 
lower jioints of the leg, are always black; the far 
is very soft and fine ; the general colonr of these 
animals, in England, is a 'yeltowish white, mixed 
wRh a deep gtvy. These i»»lours/ though they 
appear at first sight cimfusedly blended together, 
yet, OB a close inspection, will he found to be 
disposed like the streaks on the skin of the tiger, 
pointing fitom the back downwards, idliiig from a 
black list, that tans from tibe head, along the 
middle of the -back, to the tail. This animal is 
‘ found in our larger woods ; and is the romd des- 
tructive of the carnivorous kinds in this kingdom. 
It inhabits the most mountaiooUiB and woody parts 
of these islands, living mostly in trees, and feeding 
only by night. It often happens, that the fomales 
of the tame kind go into the- woods to sei^ mat» 
among the wild i|||ies. It dbonld eeeto that these, 

i 

* Buttjih ZooI<^> 

C C 2 . 
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however, are not origitial inhabitant of this kM|f- 
l^t were Intniduced first in a domestic «tatC 
mtd afterwards became wild in the woods, b/‘iH 
toaj^ <» ne^ect. Certain it is, the cat was ho 
animl 'ditidi higher in esteem among pur an^ir 
H^s than it is at present'. By the laws' of Hfow’iSf, 
the price of a kitten, before it could see, was to 
be, a penny ; till it caugbt a moose, twopence ; 
and, when it commenced monser, foor-pence. It 
was reqnii^, besides, that It should be perfect in 
it senses of hearing and seeing, be a good modser, 
have the daws whole, and be a good nurse. If 
it failed in any of these qualities, the seller was lo 
forfeit 'to the buyer the third part of its value. 
If any one stole or killed the cat that guarded the 
prince's granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, 
its fleece and lamb,, or as much wheat as. when 
poured on the cat, suspended by the tail (the head 
touching the floor) would form a heap high enough 
to cover the tip of the former. Prom hence we 
discover, besides a picture of the simplicity of the 
times, a strong argument that cats were not natu- 
rally bredi^n our forests. An animal that could 
be so easily takew, could never have been rated so 
highly t and the precautions laid down to improve 
the breed, would have been superfluous, in a crea- 
ture that multiplies to such an amazing degree. 

" In oar climate, we .know but of dne variety 
of fte wild cat ; and, ftom the accounts of tra- 
vellers, we learn that toere are but very few differ- 
ences in this quadruped in all parts of the world. 
The greatest difference, indee% between the wild 
and tibe lame cat, is rather to be found internally 
than in flMir outward form. Of all other qUadr'U- 
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’l»«iiils, the wild cat ia, perhfips, Uiat whole iotestiiicy 
are hroportiooablj^ the amaUest .aod the shfEHtest. 
Tbejinteatines of the sheeps for instance, ontay<|y[ 
out. and mci^ured accor^in^ to their length) wi||^ 
be found to be above thirty tioies the length of Ml 
bpdy ; whereas, the wild cal's intestines, beinj; 
measured out, will not be found above three 
the length of its body. ^This is a surprisinjg 
fercnce: but we may Recount for it, fob 

nature of the food in the two animahi’; foe t^ne 
living upon vegetables, which reiinires a fonger, aii^ 
a more tedious prepam.tion, before they can 

f pme a part of its body: the other Uytog upop 
esh, which requires very little alteri|||on, in 
order to be assimilated into the substam^ of tbe 
creature that feeds upon it. The one, therefore, 
wanted a long canal for prcperly digesting and 
straining its food ; foe other but a short one, as 
foe food is ab*eudy prepared to pass the ususd 
secretions : however, a difficulty still remains 
behind ; the intestines of foe wild cat are, by one 
third, shorter than those of foe tame. Hoav can 
we account for this ? If we say that foe douie^ic 
rat, living upon more nourishing and more plen- 
tiful provision, has its intestines enlarged to foe 
quantity with which it is supplied, we shall find 
this observation contradicted in foe wild boar 
and foe wol^ whose intestines are as long as those 
of foe bog or the ck^, foough they lead a savage 
life, and, like foe wild cat, are fed by precarious 
subsistence. The shortness, therefore, of the wild 
cat’s intestines, is still unaccounted for ; and moirt 
naturalists consider the difficulty as inextricable. 
We must leave it, therefore, as one of those diffi* 

* » If 
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culties whidi fotee obsemkion or ac6idftiit ar# 
most Uktiy to Slseom, 

Hiis ttninud b one of those few whidi are com- 
moa to the new continent as well as the 
Wfatf Christopher C^uinbos fijnst dbcoveired that 
e(iii|lhtky. a hunter broug^ht him one whiah he batl 
Siacovered in the woods r it was of the ordinary 
siae, the tail very long And thick, yhey were 
OOrtttmon also in Peru, altbongb they Were not 
rendmsd domestic. They are well known also in 
several parts of AfridSj, and many parts of Asia. 
In some of these countries ’they are of a peculiar 
inclining to bliie. In Persia, Pietoo 
dkllg informs ns, that toere is a kind of cat, 
particularly in the province of Chorazan, of the 
figure and form of the ordinary one, but infinitely 
more beautiful in the lustre and colour of its skin. 
It is of a grey blue, without mixture, and as soft 
dud yhining as silk. The tail is ^ery long, and 
covered wiilh hair six inches long, which the 
animal throws upon its back, like the stjnirrel. 
These cals are well known in France ; and have 
been brought over into England, under the name 
oi the 6iitc cat, which, however, is not their 
Golonf. 

Ai[y>iba’ variety of this animal is called by ns 
the Um cat, ov, as others raotv properly term it, 
the Cat of Angara. These are larger than the 
eotfitoon cat, tmd even than the wild one. Their 
bair is much longer, and bangs abdut their head 
and neck,, giving this creature the appearance of 
a lion. Some of these are white, and others of a 
dun cdlonr. These come from Syria and Persia, 
i#o countries width are noted for giving a tong 
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•soft hair to the animals which are hred in them. 
The sheep, the goats, the dogs, and the. rabbits of 
Syria, are all remarkable for the fine glossy length 
and softness of their hair ; but particularly the cat, 
whose nature seems to be so inflexible, eonfortas to 
the nature of the climate and soil, loses its savage 
colonr, which it preseraes almost in every mdier 
part of the world, and assumes the most bcmotiftti 
appearance. There are some other varieties iu thia- 
aniraai, but rather in colour than in form ; and. In 
geneyral, it may be remariced, that the cat, when 
carried into other countries, alters but very little, 
still presming its natural manners, and 

conformation.* 

In addition to what is ba* said it way be obaerred, that 
imiB in tlnerr M'ild iRtate breed m hollow trees, and bring forth 
about font kittens at a time, nhich are blind for the first nioo 
days. They have a sitigular fkciliry at climbing, in conset|nence 
of their being furnished with a perfect coHar-bOne. In a domes- 
tic state, they have been known to acquire a cotisidemble degree 
of sagacity, so as to Jearn to open doors by pressing down the 
latch ; and instances of tlicir great attachment to man are by no 
means rare : but Mr. White> in bis ^^atural History of Selborne^ 
gives an instance of one which afforded maternai tetiderness even 
to a leveret My friend had a littte hel|)iess leveret brought 
to him, which the servants fed with milk from a spoon ; and 
about the same time his cat kittened, and the young were dis- 
patched and buried. The hare was soon lost, and was supposed 
to have been killed by some dog or cat. However, in about a 
fbrtnight/«5 the master was sitting in the garden, in the dusk of 
the evening, he observed his cat, with tail erect, trotting towards 
him, and calUefg, with little short inward notes of complacency, 
such^as these animals use towards their kittens, and sotnetliing 
gamboling after her, which proved to be the leveret thtttthc cal 
had nourished with her milk, and continued to support with great 
irfeotfon. Thus was A gra mnivavemn animiA nurtured by a car** 
nivdrans and predacious one i This Strange aflfoction ?a» 
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It may likefrise be mentioned that cars ore not, aif k eomnoionly 
atkpposed, troubled with fleas ; and that when robbed in the 
dirty they emu electrical sparks*} 

♦ This deseri|>tion is principally taken from M* Buffon ; such 
parts as arO added from otberSy I have marked wtth inverted 
oommaa* i 
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•Tbe lion produced under the burning sun of Africa^ 
is, of all otheris, the most terrible, tbe most un- 
daunted. Tbe wolf or the dog, instead of aitop^- 
ing lo 4 to ott^4 feis 

motieaisi or ,bc^ hifi hov- 

ever'Vtif animals, as are in a «we 

temperate climate, or 
lofty 'mountains, 

more properly, lkr''Ji!»s'4ahfe'rOoS:;t#ii|i.'^0t^ 
in the torrid vallies ben^tb- The; Mount 
Atlas, the tops of Wbi<3i are cov^ ia eternal 
snows,, haw neith^:.the ^ren|^..ii&''||j.^rocity of 
the lions of ■BiMu'!^ciii4,or 
are covered with, burning. 
in these frightful deserts, that tl^ 
terrible beasts are found; that^ i^'.bc the 
scourge and tbe terror of the neighbijurthg King- 
doms, Happily, indeed, the species i* hdt very 
numerous, and it seems lo^bc diroinisbiog daily ; 
for those who have travelled through these coun- 
tries, assure us, that there are by no means so 
many there at present; as w&ce known ; 

aiid Mr. Shawobservei that 4te ll<?teani| 
fifty times as many Hons from Lylna, in one y^r, 
to combat in their aiiifhitJteatres, as ?re to be 
found in the vrhtdC country at this time. The 
same remark is made with regard to Turkey to 
Persia> luid the Indies ; . where .ithe lim^'.ar® found 
to diramh* in ’thei^ nainfes every day. Nor is 
it difficult to assign the cause of this diminution. 
It is obvious that it cannot be owing (o the in- 
crease of the force of other quadrupeds, since they 
are ail inferior to Uie lion, and, consequently, in- 
stead of lessening the number, only tend to increase 
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m i^bey k nmtit, ili#e» 

0aitei be dc^stfanel) byi ^Jncre^ 
wb^^Abe fii«i<^«utiu&al la tmure cajia)^ of mafeing 
hfsd these tynuoyts of the forest^ an4 pre- 

iacnease^ . ttreis even of a Hot> 
tpMtiat or a Neg^io, itoke them mare ■ tiian a atateh 
lif this powreifn] ermiiure ; aad they make 

^ attack^ without coming Off« victorions.. Their 
aiHia} manner is to hnd oat his retreat^ and> with 
spears headed with iron^ to provoke him to the 
eomlmt ; four men are considered as sufhcient for 
this enconntmr ; and he against whom the Kon 
kies, receives him upon his spear, while the oUiers 
attack him hehind. The lion, finding himself 
wounded in the rear, tarns that way, and thus 
gives the man he first attacked an opportunity to 
recover. In this manner, they attack him on all 
sid^ until, at last, they entirely disable, and then 
dispatch him. This fuperiority in the numbers, 
and the arts of man, that are sufficient to con- 
quer the lion, serve also to enervate and discourage 
him ; for he is brave only in proportion to the 
succass of his former encounters. In the vast 
deserts of Zaara, in the burning sands that lie be- 
tween Mauritania and Negrdand, in the uninha- 
bited countries that lie to the north of Ckfraria, 
and, in geneml, in all U»e deserts of Africa^ where 
man has not fixed his habitation, the lions are 
found in great numbers, and presei^rn tiimr natural 
courage and fenree. Acemkomed to measure 
their strengffi with every animal they meet, ihe 
habit of conquering renders them intrepid and ter- 
rible. Having nem ocpericnced the hingerous 
<uti and (^liibinations of inan, they teve no ap< 
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j^r#ieftMon»} 'T^ey !i(e^ feisfe 

fatW’;;’^aIld ' ■'t^- fa^te of -^ii^/iaariMftv.':' 

Il^oitpfdti ' raltoer - ufcrvfe < to 'ifiFdNwIrt n^se-i#!®' 

afler^ati' 'd^iaiife 

<l^totii%'; ,a»<l 

become '%eqQamtei’^'#ltb' '’l^®i^ ' 

^eriencei’ 'man's 

conta^, .fo -arto'lie, ,s«w^ Way ^ilbv.«- «bo«l;''j 
and seldom attack any bat tite adreslW^ 
or herds, which etW wotnett and ^iMisea atd 
sufficient to protect. ; 

This alteration in the lioM’s disp^ition suffiei^ 
ently shows that be easily be tamed, tnd 

admit of a ceitoin degree of education. " In 
fac^ nothing is more commoii ttmn for the keepmt 
of wild beasts to pky with dits anhiml> to pail 
out his tongue, and eiren to cbastoe him without 
a cause< He seems to hear it all witothe utmost 
composure; and we very rarely have instan’c£» of 
his revenging these unprovoked sallies of imperti- 
nent, cruelty. However, when his anger at last 
excited, toe eckseijnenW terrible, t^hat IdBi 
us of a gentleman vtod ke |4 a bon in hia chamber 
and em^oyed a sertoirt to attend it ; who, : as is 
ntoal, miked his blovto wito caritoses. TW ill- 
Judgm) association icbntoahwa for somh time; titt 
0*16 mdmihg the gentieman htos awakened by h 
iito>d in ito Tonm,- ^faitoi dsit, %e could not 




th^s 



,n^ii^ ,, .Be 'biid. «£p%ntejit : , W'on^,.|lNe 
t]^ jaex^ room, q^ed 

, oot sfliBcieni ^ 

;}IM^o0 wo.e?eqf„^y..8o«;pf ^'Wv'iJi^^re's- .g^il^* 
Artd. isiAmissioii, 

c^flvei: domtstic aoi^Bds, ;p|a^ T^no; 

oeodf .and femiliaHy^, 4^em ; anC ijf ^ 

seldom oiojrted.iig^ '^.ljfe|ia^ 

sioos are rtrong, .a^gd appetites y^eroent, o»e 
onu^ht not to pre^a^i^ tliat the impressions of cdur 
c^cm .wtfi alwayjil prevail; so t^nt it wopld V 
dang«y^ua in, Sffl<^ circnnw^nces ,^o ajiffer jiim to 
pen^n top lo^ jwitliont, food, or to persist in 
ifTftating and ^u^ng ^in :. hw^ei^ .pnipWrless 
aecontits assart ns. that hip anger is jp^le, his 
canrage magpiaDimous, and l»!® dispdsiijipo gfator 
dde hd<^ ^en.to despise, contempt- 

ible, enemies, and pardpn their insults yvhea it wap 
ia bis powm’to pun^h them. He has, been, seen to 
spare the lives of such: as were thrpTyn to be de: 
ymured by him, to live peaceably ^^ith iihe^,. to 
alford^them a part, 'af .J^s .subsi{len<^-. ;a^^ 
tames . to ymnt bitotolf Jcatb«f*,i|aa. .deprive 
^m of tii»»t/]iiii vpbibb l^;gea«awi^^ 

It may also . be. paid fttd, ^deb 
siuihe he isyso iOnly App ;iidce8sity, 

-ppre.,|^p,he coAsa^^' ,_,,Wbe».sati,a|ed:')^ 
fpctly ge^^ ; while ^ ^ger, ^ wolf, and aU 
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bfetiw ktad 9 » «ai^ tbe a«^ 

the ferret Mft witihiowt retrieiffe, are fierce, Wilh<>at 
cattse^ aijd# by‘’*'llfi8it^ ffidistdibinate sla^glhier, 
sesetiii ratiber to reidlfy tkl^ fi^lgnity than thc^ 
hanger. ’ ^ ’'V " ‘ ‘ ^ 

outward fimo of tl^'fid>ja seene ^^ 41 ^ hia 
internal ^nerosity.' His atrikl)tife''li^s {hdc 

* confident and hcdd, his gait' pronfi^ ana ids void^ 
terrible. His' atafnre is ri 6 t 'ovtb^ch^'^ p96 tlwi 
of the elefSbant, e# rhinoceros nor il ' m ^^fiAi|ie 
donwy^ that Of the h 1 ||>a^ota(no 8 ^ or'the c^. 
It is comjiact, wdS-jf^portiOned^ and liable ;% 
perfect ntodd of stren^' joined with s^fty. Ift 
is mnscular and bhid; oe$t^ i^harged wi$ fisc %¥ 
nnnecessaiy fiesh. . It Is s^ci^t htti ‘lb See hiih 
in order to he assured of hn snperiof force. ' Hil 
large head surrounded with a dreadfial rndne ; afi 
those muscles that appear under the skin swelling; 
with the slightest' exertions ; and die great breadth 
of bis paws^ with the tbicknan of his limbs^ plainly 
eifince that do other atthnal in the forest is capable 
of opposing him. He has a irery broad face, thaf, 
as some have imagined^ resembles the hnman. It 
is surrounded with very long hair, 'i>hich gives it 
a very majestic air. The top of the head, the tem- 
ples, the cheeks, the under jaw, the neck, the 
breast, the sboukiar, the binder part of the legs, 
and the belly, are furnished with it, while all the 
rest of the body is covered with very short hair, of 
a tawny colour. The length of the hair in many 
parts, and the shortnres of it in others, serves a 
good deal to dtsgoiae this aohnal's rred figure. The 
brew*, for instance, qipears -rery broad, but, hi 
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roaJitjr it is as narrow and oontracM in 'proportina 
as that of the generality of do^ aiud boraes. For 
the same reascm, the tail seems to be of an equal 
thiclostoW fiwm one end to the other, on accohht of 
the ineqaality of the baif with which it » entsom- 
fMised i it being shortor the kwertion, where 
the Aehi and bones are large, and growing longer in 
propcwtion as its real thtokatifis lessens tfwwrdi the 
point, where it ende in a tuft. The hair ahcart Uie 
nech and breast is not different from tibat on the 
rest of the body^ except in the length of it ; nor is 
each hair pointed as in most offier animals^ but of 
an equal thicknres from one end to the cdhcr. The 
aeck is very strong, but not composed of one solid 
bone, as Aristotle lias imagined ; on the contrary, 
though very short and muscular, it has as many 
bones as the camel or the horse ; for it is univerrel 
to all quadrupeds to have seven joints in the neck ; 
and not one of them have either more or less. 
However, the muscles in thte neck of die lion, dmt 
tie the bones together, are extremely strong, and 
have somewhat the appearance of bones; so 
that ancient authors, who have treated of this 
animal, have mistaken the whole for a single bone. 
The tongue is rough, and beset with prickles as 
hard as a cat's claws ; these have tiie grain turned 
backwards ; so that it is probablea lion, if it should 
attempt, to lick a man’s hand, as we are told it 
sometimes does, would tear off the skin. The 
eyes are always blight and fiery ; nor evmi in death 
does this terrible look forsake them, in short, the 
atnieture of the paws, teeth, ^es, and tongue, 
toe the same as itt a ret ; and also in the inward 
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'^pavts^ese two wftiraiUs «o nearly renemblo oacli 
oidier, that tlie anatonoiftt’a ehidf 41«<lnctk>B arjsea 
merely from Hie ««e.*’ “■ 

The lion hae^ as was idberyed beli«re> a barge 
$mne, whkb glows every yeer hnger m tke animal 
grows oMer : the lionew i« withjsat this ornament 
at every age. This mane is not coarse or as 

’ in a hot CfMnposedl of the satae hair wiHi 
the rest of the body, length<med and ^ning. The 
mane, as well as (he rest of Hie body, is of a yeiiiow 
cobar ; n<»r is (here ever any 'dHTerenee to be 
found in the eoionf of one Hon &oin that of 
ther. Whal the andents migfat have smd eamem- 
ing blach lions, or white, or streaked like the 
tiger, is not conhrmed by modern experience ; so 
tl^ tbese varieties have never been seen, or eacist 
no longer. 

It is usually supposed that the lion is not pos> 
sessed of the sense of smelling in such perfection as 
most oHier animals, it is also observed, that too 
strong a light greatly incommodes him. This is 
more than probable fre>in the formation of bis eyes, 
which, like those of Hie cat, seem fitted for seeing 
best in the dark. For this reason, he seldom 
appears in open day, but ravages chiefly by night ; 
and not cmly the lion, hut all other animals of tile 
cat kind, ere kept oft' by Uie fires which the }nhal»< 
tants light to preserve their herds and flocks ; the 
brightneai of the flame dazxles their eyes, which' are 
only, fitted for seeing in the dark; and the^ are 
afrdid to venture blindly into those places whfoh 
they know to he filled with their mwnatm. " It m 
equally true of aU this kind, Hint they bnnt tnlihcr 
by the sif|^ than Hie loiell ; and it soeoietuads bap^ 
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IM they a'fe hiitttiBg apon the 

stear* tthl 3 wl^-^ run the beaat do^, . 
he cpfUies in, end iwhoj^lkes the spoil. From 
heqee, i^re^biyi may huv^e ar story <rf the 

lipo*8 provifiierr theie SIttle; indtistrioos animals 
M^y often, it is tiruei provide a fea^t fi>r < the lion ; 
j^t they Imve hunt^ m tbemselyes, and 

he is an unwd^me Intruder uptm the of 

their toil,” 

The lion, vrheu bungiy, bpldly attacks bB ani- 
mals that come itr bis way ; but Us be is veiy formi- 
dable, and as they all s^k to avoid him, he is often 
obliga to hide, ‘in order to take them by surprise. 
For this purpose he crouches on bis belly, in some 
thicket, or among the long grass, which is fouiM 
in many parts of the forest ; in this retreat he 
continues, with patient expectation, until bis prey 
comes ’ within a proper distance, and be then 
springs after it, fifteen or twenty feet from him, 
and often seizes it at the 6rst bound. If he misses 
the eScHt, and in two or three reiterated springe 
cannot seize his prey, he continues motionless for , 
a time, seems to be very sensible of his disappoint- 
ment, and waits for a more successful opportunity. 
In deserts and forests, his mcwt usual prey are 
die ^zelli^ and the monkeys, wHh which the 
torrid regions abound. The latter he takes when 
they happen to be on the ground, ftnr be canned 
dimb trees like the md or tiger. He devours a 
gi^t dmii at a time, and gestera%r fi^ls himsdf for 
two or three days to -come* His teeth are so 
ttlcmg'ftmt he vUry eusily btedki the beUes, and 
iihBowa wi& the teat the budy. It is 
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Reported that he sustains Iniogei- a very Jong time, 
but thirst he cannot support in an equal degree, his 
temperament Ijeing extremely hot ; some liave even 
asserted that he is in a continual fever. He drinks 
as often as he meets vvith vrater, lapping it like a 
cat ; w'hich, as we kuoxv, drinks but slow-ly. He 
generally requires about fifteen pounds of ravv flesh 
' in a day , he prefers that of Jive animals, and par- 
ticularly those which he has just killed. He seldom 
devours the bodies of animals when they begin to 
putrefy ; and he chooses rather to hunt for a ftesh 
spoil, than to return to Umt which he bad half 
devoured before. However, though he* usually 
feeds upon fresh provision, his breath is very 
olfensivc, and his urine insupporUiblc. 

The roaring of the lion is so loud, that when if 
IS heard in the night, and re-cclioed hy tlio UK-un- 
tains, it resembles distant thunder, '{'his roar is 
his natural note ; for when enraged he has a 
difierent growl, which is short, broken, and re- 
iterated. The roar is a deep hollow growl,' which 
be sends forth five or six times a day, particularly 
before rains. Tlie cry of anger is much louder, 
and more formidable. This is always excited by 
opposition ; and upOn those orca.sinns, w hen the 
lion summons up ail his terrors for the combat^ 
nothing can be more terrible. He then la.slie.s his 
sides with bis long tail, which alone is strong 
enough to lay a matt* level. He movCsS his 
in every directions' it seems to rise and standi like 
bristles round his head; the skin and mu-sdes of 
his face are all in agitatistjj ; his huge eye-brews 
half cover, his^gtering eye4a»U8^,, be discover.s ^ ; 
teeth, wtudi^ afc ifawpd rat|JSC % . dcstru^;^ 
von. u. no 
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than chewing fais food; be shows bis tongue^ 
covered witli points, and extends bis claws, which 
appear almost as long as a man’s fingers. Prepared 
in this manner for war, there are few animals that 
will venture to engage him; arid even the boldest 
of the human kind are daunted at his approach. 
The elephant, the rhinocefoSj the tiger, and the 
bippopotaraos, are the only animals that are not 
afraid singly to make opposition. 

*' Nevertheless, neither the leopard nor the wild 
boar, if provoked^ will shun the combat ; tliey do 
not seek the lion to attack, but will not fly at his 
approach; they wait his onset, which he seldom 
makes, unless compelled by hunger; they then 
exert all their strength, and are sometimes success- 
ful. We are told of the combat of a lion and a wild 
boar, in a meadow near Algiers, which conti- 
nued for a long time with incredible obstinacy. 
At last both were seen to fall by the w'ounds they 
had given each other; and the ground all about 
them was covered with their blood. These in- 
stances, however, are very rare, for the Iron is in 
general the undisputed master of the forest. Man 
is the only creature that attacks him with almost 
certain success, with the assistance of dogs and 
horses, which are trained to the pursuit. Tliese 
animals that, in a state of ualure, would have fled 
from the presence of the lion, in an agony of con- 
sternation, when conscious of the assistance of 
man, become pursuers in turn, and boldly hunt 
their natural tyrant. The dogs are always of the 
large breed; and the horses themselves, as Gesner 
assures us, must be of that sort called Charossi, or 
lion-eyed, all others of this kind flying at the 
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sig^ht of th.e lion, and endeavouring to throw their 
riders. When the lion is rouzed, ^ recedes ’with 
slow proud inotioa ; I»e never goes off directly for- 
ward, nor measures his paces equally, but lakes an 
oblique course, going from one side to the other, 
and bounding rather than running. When the 
hunters approach him, they either shoot or throw 
their javelins ; and in this manner disable him 
before J)e is attacked by (he dog«!, many of whom 
he would otherwise destroy. He is v^y vivacious, 
and is never killed at once, but continues to fight 
desperateljr, even after he has received his mortal 
blow. He is also taken by pit-felis ; the natives 
digging a deep hole in the ground, and covering it 
slightly over with, sticks and earth ; which, how- 
ever, give way beneath his weight, and he sinks to 
the bottom, from whence he has no means of 
escape. But the most usual manner of taking this 
animal is while a cub, and incapable of resistance 
The place near the den of the lioness is generally 
well known by the greatness of her depredations 
on that occasion ; the natives, therefore, watch the 
lime of her absence, and, aided by a swift boi'se, 
carry off her cubs ; which they sell to strangers, or 
to the great men of their country.” 

The lion, while young and active, lives by hunt- 
ing in the forest, at the greatest distance from any 
hnmiin habitation ; and seldom quits this retreat 
while able to subsist by his natural industry ; but 
when he becomes old, and unfit for the purposes of 
surprise, he boldly comes down into places more 
frequented, attacks the flocks and herds that take 
shelter near the habitaiioh of the shepherd or the 
husbandman, and depends rather npon his courage 

D p 2 
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than his atldress for support. It is rfemarkabl^^ 
however, that .vi^^^ W despe- 
rate sallies, if in the 

same field, hie onl;^ idtk^S the k^er, attd never 
meddles with p^ to 

engage. _ lf'iii-'_obf^^j^;^^'%l.'pijref^ of 

«i»nBb.tii>_ianjr j[ie;^iiicewise said to be 

he often 

attacks grov^n ; and unless 

the old 'ip. their a.ssistance, he makes 
them an 

The lion isitwihife’ upon all occasions, but par- 
ticularly at 4hoj» seasons when he is incited by 
desil|fe,;<^" when the female has brought forth. It 
is then that thie iippa^in is seen followed by eight or 
ten males, whq,,^ghit most bloody battles among 
each other, of them becomes vicf(irious 

over all the nrah' She is said to bring forth m 
sprtnjg, and to produce but once a year. With 
respect to . the time of gestation, , naturalists have 
been divided, some asserting that tlte lioness went 
with young six months,, .and others biit two. Tire 
time also of their growth and their age have 
hitherto .been left in obscurity asserting that 

they acqaired4hcir full growthi|p ^l^ fpfe;y ears , and 
others that "they require a longi^^^^|^;|b oome to 
perfection ; soni^tisia^liifg (and aft&njf this number 
is M. Buffon) that they lived to but tvventy, or 
twenty-two years at most ; others making their 
lives even of shorter duration. All these doubts 
are now reduced to certainty ; for we have had 
several of these animals bred in the Tower ; so that 
the manner of their copulation, the time of their 
gestation, the number they bring forth, and, the 
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time they take to come to perfection, are all pretty 










I, iittat^wn «truci^' 
iikj)! W. of 


and, 
in alni 

The , 

1 am assured by her 

months ; the joung on^S||i8S^^||l('^![j|ie#er miire 
than two in number, are 

about the size of a large pag^ia|^«;ht||p^^, ptetiy, 
and playful; tliey continue 
months, and tbe-animal is more^^^|^^||^^^^!S;ia 
coming to 

prisoned sta^y’tife Ap since 


U IS very 


fe'i'ij^rived’.ofi'its 


natural climbte,^fo0^>iLna 03 ^^ 


very much 


Hosytyi^;^' 


■vhave 


hitherto bedn iBrei^y>;$^M as; 0 


which '^'aVe 

het'n in ' the' for, above' seventy y«^ ; and 

one lately dii^4l«i^ fi^pj'ihe 

river |fcoVd"J|ix^'tJi^ee.^/^'"l^ 

very prtdM^^Jn.his natiJ^^^^f$i^ll^'«iE'6eeds 

even that of man himself.” 


In this animal, all the,<psissi^ns, even of the 
most gentle kind, are in excess, but particularly 
the attachment of the female to her young. The 
lioness, though naturally less strong, less coum- 
geous, and less mischievous than the lion, be- 
comes terrible when she has got young ones to 
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provide for. Shp then makes her incursions with 
ev«h more intrepidity than the Hon himself ; 
she throws herself indiscriminately emottg^ men and 
other animals ; destroys without distinction ; loads 
herself with the spoil, and brings it home reeking 
to her cubs ; whom she accustoms betimes to 
cruelty and slaughter. She usually brings forth 
in the most retire and inaccessible places : and 
when she fears to have her retreat discovered, 
often hides her tracks, by running back her ground, 
or by brushing them out with her tail. She 
sometimes, also, when her apprehensions are great, 
transports them from one place to another, and, 
if obstructed, defends them with determined courage, 
and fights to the last. 

The lion is chiefly an inhabitant of the torrid 
zone ; and, as was said, is always most formidable 
tiu’re ; nevertheless, he can subsist in more tem- 
perate climates ; and there was a time when 
even the southern parts of Europe were infested 
by him. At present, he is only found in Africa 
and the East Inches ; in some of which countries 
he grows to an enormous height. The lion of 
BiMu^tirid is said to Im nearly five feet high, and 
between nine and ten feet from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail. .We have in the 
Tower, at present, one of above four feet high, 
that was brought from Morocco, which is the 
largest that for some time past has been seen in 
Europe. The ordinary size is between three, and 
four feet ; the female being, in all her dimensions, 
abont one third less than the male. There are no 
lions in America ; the Puma, which has received 
the name of the American Lion> is, when com- 
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pared, a very contempiible animal, having neither 
the shape, the size, nor the mane of the Uon; 
being known to be extremeiy cowardly, to climb 
trees for ita prey, to subsist rather by its canning 
than its coaragc, and to be inferior even to the 
animal that goes. by the name, of the American 
Tiger. We, ought not, therdbre, to confound 
this little treacherous creature with the lion, which 
all the ancients have concurred in denominating the 
king of beasts, and which they have described as 
brave and merciful. “ Indeed, the numerous 
accounts which they have given us of this animal’s 
generosity and tenderness, show that ttiere must 
be some foundation for the general belief of its 
good qualities ; /or mankind seldom err when they 
are all found to unite in the same story. However, 
perhaps, the caution of Aristophanes, the comic 
poet, is better followed in practice, who advises us 
to have nothing to do with this creature, •but to let 
the lioness suckle her own whelps,”* 

£In Dr. Sparrman’s Voyage to the Cape, he 
relates that one of the Namaaqua Hottentots, 
endeavouring to drive bis master’s cattle into a pool 
of water, enclosed between two ridges of rock, 
espied a huge liob couching in the midst of the pool. 
Terrified at the unexpected sight of such a beast, 
which seemed to have its eyes fixed upon him, he 
instantty took to his heels. In doing this, he had 
presence of mind enough to run through the herd ; 
concluding, that if the lion should pursue, be would 
take up with the first beast that should present 
itself. In this, however, he was mistaken. The 
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lion broke through the herd, making directly 
after the Hottentot; who, on turning round, and 
perceiving that the monster had singled hinn out, 
breathless . and half dead with fear, scrambled up 
one of the tree-aloes, in the trunk of which had 
luckily been cut out a few steps, the more readily 
to come at some birds’ nests that' the branches 
contained. At the same moment the lion made a 
spring at him, but missing his aim fell upon the 
ground. In surly silence he walked round the 
tree, casting at times a dreadful look towards the 
poor Hottentot, who had crept behind the nests. 
I should here remark, that these nests belong to 
a small' bird of the genus Loxia, that lives in a 
slate of society with the rest of its species, con- 
structing a whole republic of nests in one clump, 
and under one! cover. One of these clumps of 
nests sometimes extends a sj>ace of ten feet in 
diameter,, and contains a popnlation of several 
hundred ihdividuals. It was under the cover of one 
of these structures, that the Hottentot screened 
himself from the .yievy of the lion. Having re- 
inamed silent and mbtihnkiss for a lepgth of fline, 
he ventured tp pee() over the side of the nest, 
hoping that the lion had departed; when, to his 
great terror and astonishment, hi« eyes met those 
of the animal, which, as the poor fellow afterwards 
expressed himself, flashed fire at In'm. In short, 
the lion laid ijimself down at the foot of the tree, 
and did not move from the place for four-and- 
twenty hours. At the end of this time, becoming 
parched with thirst, the beast went to a spring at 
some distance, in order to drink. The Hottentot, 
with trej)idation, ventured to descend, and ran 
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off to liis home, which was not more thatt^ mile 
distant^ as f^t as his feet could ^ry Mm^^liere 
he arrived ia safety. The perseverance of theliOn 
was such* that it appeared afterwards he returned 
to the tree, and finding the man had descended, 
hunted him, by the scent, to within three hun- 
dred paces of the house. 

Lions have been occasionally made a part of 
the establishment of royal pomp in the East. The. 
monarch of Persia, we. are informed hy Mr. Bell 
in his Travels, had, on his days of audience, two 
la rii;e lions chaiaj^^on each side the passiiges of 
the hall of state' there ^ 
rers, in of .goid.']| ^ 


The Tiger. 

The ancients laid, a Siting, T?tcfi .a6 the 
cock is the most heauttful. among birHs, so is the 
tiger among quadrupeds.* in fect, no .^qn^drii- 
pod can be tdure bea^t^Ul , idtaii the 

;> lossy smoothness pf: hi».:;Jlti^i , whit^ lirai much 
smoother, end 6bin^%.ilh^^n^ter brighi^m: than 
even that wf' the "'teopavd;;' t^.€xtreme' hlack^s 
of the streaks with which he is marked, and the 
brig-ht yellow colour of the ground which they 
diversify, at once strike the beholder. To this 
beauty of colouring is added an extremely ele- 
gant form, much larger indeed than that of the 
leopard, but more slender, more delicate, and bc- 

• Tanfutn aufem praestat pulchritudine tygris inter alias fffiras, 
quantum inter volucres pavo. 

t 
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speakin;^ the soost extreme swiftaess and ability. 
Unhappily, however, this animal’s disposition is 
as mischievous as its form is. admirable, as if Pro- 
vidence was willing to show the small value of 
beauty, by bestowing it on the most noxious of 
quadrupeds. We have, at present, one of these 
animals in the Tower, which to the view appears 
the most good-natured and harmless creature in 
the world : its physiognomy is far from herce or 
angry ; it has not the commanding stern counte- 
nance of the lion, but a gentle placid air ; yet 
for all this it is fierce and savage beyond measure ; 
neither correction can terrify it, nor indulgence 
can tame.” 

The cliief and most observable distinction in 
tlie tiger, and in which it differs from all others 
of the mottled kind, is in the shape of its colours, 
which run in streaks or bands in the same direc- 
tion as his ribs, from the back down to the belly. 
The leopard, the panther, and the ounce, are all 
partly covered like this animal, but with this dif- 
ference, that their colours are broken in spots all 
uver the body ; whereas in the tiger they stretch 
lengthwise, and there is scarcely a round spot to 
be found on his skin. Besides this, there are 
other observable distinctions : the tiger is much 
larger, and often found bigger even than the lion 
himself : it is much slenderer also in proportion to 
its size ; its legs shorter, and its neck and body 
longer. In short, of all other animals, it roost 
resembles the cat in shape ; and if we conceive 
the latter magnified to a very great degree, we 
shall have a tolerable idea of the former. 

In classing carnivorous animals, we may place 
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tbe Ibn foreAKWt ;* and imniedistely after him fol* 
lowatiie tigvr, whkft 80ein6 to partake of aH the 
noxioas qualities of the lion^ v^ithout sharing' any 
of his good ones. To pride, courage, and strength, 
the lion joins greatness, clemency, and generosity ; 
but tbe tiger is fierce vrithoat provocation, and 
cruel witbont necessity. The Hon seldom ravages 
except when excited by hunger; tbe tiger, on tbe 
contrary, though glutted with slan^ter, is not 
satisfied, still continnes tbe carnage, and seems to 
have its courage only inflamed by not finding re- 
sistance. In ihliing in among a flock jor a herd, 
it gives no quarter^ but levels all With indiscHmi- 
nate cruelty, and scarcely finds lime to appease its 
appetite, while 'intent upon satisfying tbe malig- 
nity of its nature. It thus becomes tbe scourge 
of the country where it is found ; It fears neither 
the threats nor the opposition of mankind ; the 
beasts both wild and tame Tall equally a sacriflee to 
its insatiable fury ; the young elephant and the 
rhinoceros become equally its prey, and it not un- 
frequently ventures to attack the Jinn himself. 

Happily for the rest of nature, that this animal 
is not common, and that the species is chiefly con- 
fined to the warmest provinces of the East. The 
tiger is found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and 
in aH the countries which are inhabited by the 
elephant or the rhinoceros. Some even pretend 
that it^as a friendship for, and often accompanies 
the latter, in order to devour its excrements, 
which serve it as a purge. Be Uus as it will, there 

* The remainder oF thia description is takra from M. Bufibii, 
except where maiked vrith inmted oeauDBs. 
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is no doubt but that they are often seen tog'ether at 
the sides of lakes and rivers ; where they are proba- 
bly both compelled to go by the thirst which in that 
torrid climate they must very often endure. It 
is likely enough, also, that they seldom make war 
upon each other, the rhinoceros being a peaceable 
animal, and the tiger knowing its strength too well 
to venture the engagement. It is still more likely 
that the tiger finds this a very convenient situation, 
since it can there surprise a greater number of ani- 
mals, which are compelled thither from the same 
motives. In fact, it is generally known to lurk 
near such places where it has an opportunity of 
choosing its prey, or rather of multiplying its mas- 
sacres. When it has killed one, it often goes to 
destroy others, swallowing their blood at large 
draughts, and seeming rather glutted than satiated 
with its abundance. 

However, when it has killed a large animal, 
such as a horse or a bufl’alo, it immediately begins 
to devour it on the spot, fearing to be disturbed. 
In order to feast at its ease, it carries off its prey 
to the forest, dragging it along with such ease, 
that the swiftness of its motion seems scarcely re- 
tarded by the enormous load it sustains. Prom 
this alone we may judge of its strength ; but, to 
have a more just idea of this particular, let us stop 
a moment to consider the dimensions of this most 
formidable creature. Some travellers have com- 
pared it for size to a horse, and others to a buffalo, 
while oUiers have contented themselves with say- 
ing that it was much larger than a lion. Wc have 
recent accounts of this animal’s magnitude that de- 
serve the utBiost confidence. M. piiffon has been 
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assured by one of his fmnds that he saw a tiger, in 
the East Indies, of fifteen feet long. " Supposing 
that be means including the tail, this animal, allow- 
ing four feet for that, must have been eleven feet 
from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. 
Indeed, that which is now in the Tower is not so 
large, being, as well as 1 could measure, six het 
from the tip to the insertion, and the tail was three 

feet more. Like all thp rest of its kind, its 

motions are irregular and desultory ; it bounds 
rather than runs j and like them rather chooses to 
take its prey by surprise than to be at the trouble 
of hunting it down.” How large a leap it can take 
at once we may easily judge, by comparing 

what it might do to what we sec so small an 

animal as the cat actually perform. The cat can 
leap several feet at a bound ; and the tiger, who 
is ten times as long, can no doubt spring propor- 
tionably. 

The tiger is the only animal whose spirit seems 
untameable. Neither force nor constraint, neither 
violence nor flattery, can prevail in the least on its 
stubborn nature. The caresses of the keeper have 
no influence on their heart of iron ; and time, 
instead of mollifying its disposition, only serves to 
increase its fiercenes and malignity. The tiger 
snaps at the hand that feeds it as well as that by 
which it is chastised;, every object seems consi- 
dered only as its proper prey, whicli it devours 
with a look ; and, aitbough conflned by bars and 
chains, still makes fruitless eflbrts, as if to show 
its malignity when incapable of exerting its force.”* 

P In Ijiie begioB^g of the present centurjvsajrs Mr, Pennant, 
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To give a still njore compliete idea of the strength 
of titis territxle creatme/ we shall qnote a passage 
from Father Taehard, who was an ey«*witiiess of a 
eoml^t between a tiger and two elephants at Siam. 
For this purpose, the king ordered a lofty palisade 
to be built of baiaboa cane, about a hundred fe^ 


« company seated under the slmde of iioroe trees, near the banks 
of a river in Bengal, were alarmed with the unexpected sight of 
a tiger, preparing for its fatal spring ; when a lady, with almost 
unexampled presence of mind, unfurled a large umbrella in the 
animal’s face : which, being confounded by so extraordinary and 
sudden an appearance, instantly retired, and thus gave them an 
opportunity of escaping from its terrible attack,. 

But the fatal accident which a few years ago occurred in the 
East Indies to Mr. Monro, son of sir Hector Monro, must be 
still fresh in the memory of all who have read the dreadful de- 
scription given by an eye-witness of the scene. We went,’’ says 
the relator, “ on shore on Sangar island to shoot deer, of which 
we saw innumerable tracks, as well as of tigers : wc continued 
our diversion till near three o’clock, when, sitting down by the 
side of a jungle to refresh ourselves, a roar like thunder was 
heard, and an immense tiger seized nur unfortunate friend, and 
rushed again into the jungle, dragging him through the thickest 
bushes and trees, every thing giving way to its monstrous 
strength ; a tigress accompanied his progress. TIic united agonies 
of horror, regret, and fear, ruj;lied at once upon us. I fired on 
the tiger ; he seemed agitated. My rompanion fired also; and 
in a few moments after this, our imfonunale friend came up to 
us, bathed in blood. Every medical assistance was vain j and 
he expired in the space of twenty-four hours ; having received 
such deep wounds from the teeth and claws of the animal, as ren- 
dered his recovery hopelc^ss. A large fire, consisting of ten or 
twelve whole trees, was blazing near us at the time this accident 
took place, and ten or more of the natives w^ere with us. The 
human mind cun scarcely form any idea of this sceue of horror. 
Wc had but just pushed our boat from this accurijcd shore, when 
the tigress made her appearance, almost raging mad, ^od re- 
ztmined on the sand all the while we continued in sight.’’] 
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square ; and in the mi^ of this were three clc> 
phants appointed for cembating the tiger. Thei^ 
Wds and a part of their tranks were covered with a 
kind of armoar, like a mask, which diefended that 
part from the assaults of the herce animal with 
which they were to engage. As soonj says this 
aalhor, as we were arrived at the place, a tiger was 
brought forth from its den, of a size much larger 
than we had ever seen before. It was not at first 
let loose, but held With cords, so that one of the 
elephants approaching, gave it three or four terri- 
ble blows with its trunk, on the back, .witli such 
force, that the tiger was for some time stunned, 
and lay without motion as if it had been dead. 
However, as soon as it was let loose, and at full 
liberty, although the first blows had greatly abated 
its fury, it made at the elephant with a loud shriek, 
and aimed at seizing bis trunk. But the elephant, 
wrinkling it up with great dexterity, received the 
tiger on his great teeth, and tossed it up into the 
air. This so discouraged the furious animal, that 
it no more ventured to approach the elephant, but 
made several circuits round the palisade, often 
attempting to fly at the spectators. Shortly after, 
three elephants were sent against it, and they con- 
tinued to strike it so terribly with their trunks, 
that it once more lay for dead ; and they would 
certainly have killed it, had there not been a stop 
put to the combat. 

From this account we may readily judge of the 
strength of this animal, which, though reduced 
to captivity, and held by cords, though first dis- 
abled, and set alone against three, yet ventured to 
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tontiiite title en^fagemenL and tiiat a^amit 
aniinals coWed and proceed 

Gapta^ liinil}fe6n informs nsy^^hat in the Snn- 
dah Bajah’s donfiiarons thern Ate three sotts of tigers 
in the woods, and that the smaBest are the fiereest. 
This is not above two feet high, appears to be 
extremely cunning, and delights in huioan flesh. 
The second kind is about three feet big^, and 
hunts deer and wild hogs, besides the little anipial 
which has been already described, under the name 
of the Chevrolain, or Guinea deer. Tbc tiger of 
the largest sort is above three feet and a half high ; 
but, although endowed with greater powers, is by 
no means so rapacious as either- of the former. 
This formidable animal, w'bich is called the Royal 
Tiger (one of which we have at present in the 
Tower) does not seem so raveiious nor so danger- 
ous, and is even more cowai dly. A ])e8sant in that 
country, as this traveller informs us, had a butlalo 
fliillen into a (piagmire, and while he w’ent foraisi.st- 
ance, there came -a large tiger, that, with its single, 
strength drew forth the animal, which the united 
force of many men could not ^effect. When the 
people returned to the place, the first object they 
beheld was the tiger, who had thrown the buflalo 
over its shoulder, as a fox does a goose, and was 
carrying it away, with the feet upward, towards 
its den ; however, as soon as it saw the men, it 
let fall its prey, and instantly fled to the woods : 
but it had previously killed the huflalo, and sucked 
its’ blood ; and, no doubt, the people were very 
well satisfied with its retreat. It may be observed, 
that some East-Indian buffaloes weigh a,bove a 
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thousand pouuihii i^s twice as heavy , as the 
ordinary run. of cattle; so that from 

hence we may lf5im A cottcej^ of the enormbos 
stren^h of this rajpadous aaima}, that could thus 
run off with a weight at kast twice as great as that 
of itself. 

“ Were this animal as eomraon as the pantiher> 
or even as the Hon himself^ tbns fnmished as it is 
with the power to destroy, and the appetite for 
slaughter, the country would be uninbahitaye 
wksre it resides. But luckily the species is ex- 
tre^^ly scarce ; and has been so since the eariieit 
accounts we have bad of the tiger. About the 
times of Augustus, we are assured by Pliny,* 
that when panthers were brought to Rome by 
hundreds, a single tiger was considered as an ex- 
traordinary sight ; and he tells us, that the emperor 
Claudius was able to procure four only ; which 
shows how difficultly they were procured. The 
incredible fierceness of this animal may be, in some 
measure, the cause of the scarcity which was then 
at Rome, since it was the opinion of Yarro, that 
the tiger w’as never taken alive ;f but its being a 
native only of the East Indies, and that particularly 
of the warm regions, it is not to be wondered that 
the species should be so few.” 

We may therefore consider the species of the 
true streaked tiger as one of the scarcest of ani- 
mals, and much less difiused than that of the lion. 
As to the number of its young, we have no cer- 


• Plin. Hist. Nat. lib, viii. c, 17. 

f Tigris vivttB espi adhuc non potuit. Var. de Ling. Lat. 
TOL. U. EE 
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tain acconnti ; how«v«r, it iiiat it brings 

i^rth font or five it a./tiin«. Alfiboaigh furious at 
ail times, tbe finuifie, upofi this occatton, exceeds 
her usual rti|ntcity ; and, if her young arc taken 
Irora her, she pursues the fi|>oi]«r with incredibie 
rage ; he, to save a part, is contented to lose a part, 
and drops one of her cubs, wHh which she imme- 
diately returns to her den, and again pursues him ; 
he then drops another, and by the time she has 
returned with that, he generally escapes with 
the remainder. If she loses her young entirely, 
she then becomes desperate, boldly approaches 
even tha towns themselves, and commits incredible 
slaughter. The tiger expresses its resentment in 
the same manner with the lion ; it moves the mus- 
cles and skin of its face, shows its teeth, and 
shrieks in the most frightful manner. Its note is 
very diflerent from that of the lion ; being rather 
a scream than a loar : and the ancient*^ expressed 
H verj well when they said, that, tigridts indo- 
laiUtB ramant rugimtque leones. 

The skin of these Animals is much esteemed alt 
over the East, paHicularly in China ; the Manda- 
rins cover their seats of justice in the public places 
with it, and convert it into coverings for cushions 
In winter, tn Europe, these skins, though but 
seldom to be met with, are ol no great \alue, those 
of the panther and the leopard being held in much 
greater estimation. This is all the little benefit 
W'e derive from this dreadful animal, of which so 
many falsehoods have been reported ; as, that its 
sweat was poisonous, and the hair of its whiskers 
more dangerous than an envenomed arrow. But 
the real mischiefs which the tiger occasions while 
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living aw' giving iomgliBdMW* 

ones to <teaa. l^M* 

tlie Inidia:^ ftJid fiad 

ther disa l fe p M a ^ , \ 

Tfa«i% $» fan^Dnifaidl ^ ta^flilb is U8ai% 

tilled the Rei^' *I*iger^ i»nt M. calis it the 

Cougar^ whkhj, no doobt^, k very diiBfeiieat ftwa 
the tiger ctf 'Ae East. Bm», however^ hare 
thought proper to rank both togedier ; and t nilft 
take leave to follow their example^ merely beenaHe 
the c ougar is more like d tiger in every thitUg^ ajc- 
cept 'the colour, than any other anmil i knfsw, 
having the 

very much in thd ifight 

differences, Wf^wrtpdd P«*e iMit%1N»y iaint idea ; 
it Mill he, tiiei^Store, «dflieie>Rt hs observe, that 
they are both ei|ua% slender, and aW igtrialier where 
the nock joins ^ licdd^ than Others of the panther 
kind. There is ohe at present in the Tower; and 
it seemed to me, as Weff as I couM see it thrc^uilb, 
the bars, tlSSt w«fe jt |^el^ «f«0»W ’d||r 
coloured, it would d^sillHiid 

tiger. It iti,‘ilWwWi eotdhr,, 

being of a d«iep IhtHlsd, 4ti^|^^I^dry Umg and 
pointed It is rather ddih^ Itti^ r niliNr 

<lie chin it is a little whitish, ttn th% lower 

part of the belly. 

Of all the American animals, this is the most , 
formidable and mischievous ; even their pretended 
lion not excepted. It is said, there are several 
sorts of them , and, as well as I can remember, I 
have seen one or two here in England, both dif- 
fering from the present, in size and conformation. 

It is, indeed, a vain endeavour to attempt to de> 

E E 0 
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• scribe all tbe less obvitc^s vari^ies tifc: cat kin^, 
4JF we minutelyl we 

op^n us so macb, tbat,^ in- 
stead of ■% history, we shall <to!y, be paid with a 
cataNgne of dtstinctions. JProm sach of tbeni as 
1 hare seen within these last sjx years, I think I 
couM add two animals of this species, that have 
«(A been hitlierto described, and with the names 
which he that showed them was utterly unac- 
quainted. But it is a poor ambition, that of being 
eager to find out new distinctions, or adding one 
noxious animal more, to a list that is already suflS- 
oiently numerous. Were the knowing a new variety 
to open an unknown history, or in the least to ex- 
tend our knowledge, the inquiry would be then 
worUi pursuing; b«t what signifies mentioning 
some trifling difference, and from thence becoming 
authors of a new name, when the difference might 
have originally proceeded either from climate, soil, 
or indiscriminate copulation ? 

The cougars are extremely common in South 
America, and, where the towns border upon the 
forest, these make frequent incursions by night 
into the midst of the streets, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, and other domestic creatures. They are, 
however, but weak and contemptible, compared 
to the great tiger, being found unable to cope with 
a single man. The Negroes and Indians are very 
dextrous in enconntering them; and some, even 
for the sake of their skins, seek them in their re- 
treats. The arms in this combat, seemingly so 
dangerous, are only a lance of two or three yards 
long, mMe of heavy wood, with the pomt hardened 
in the fire ; and a kind of scimitar of about three 
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j^uarters |5f a, ywd i»vlengtfe. Thus armed, fli«|r 

'assault agfduil''i^:leit ' 
hand> whiil and i8^Mmip|>ed up taai 

short Sometime the aaitnal, aw^ 

of j^e sesems to decHuo the icomhat; hat 

then its antagonist prowkes it %rkh 'a sdight toadi 
of the lance, in oixler, whife he is deiRehtdmg hum- 
self, to strike a sure Wow. As toon, lte«foi«i as 
the creature feels the Jance, it grasps it wiA e«fe 
of its paws, and with the other strike# at the arm 
whidi holds it. Then it is tlmt the person nitnhiy 
alms a blow with his scimitar, which he kept coh- 
chaled, with the other hand, and hamstring the 
creatnre, which imme^itely dmib -^ack’ enraged, 
but instantly returns "to the chai^. ' But then, 
receiving another Stroke, it is tdtally deprived of 
the power of motion : atid the combatant, killing 
it at his leisure, strips the skin, cuts off the head, 
and returns to his companions, displaying these as 
tlie trophies of his victory. 

This animal, as we are’ assured, is often more 
successful against the crocodile ; and it is the only 
quadruped in ’that part of ftie world that is not 
afraid of the engagement. . It must be no un- 
pleasant sight to observe, from a place of safety, 
this extraordinary combat, between animals so 
terrible and obnoxious to man. Such as have seen 
it, describe it in the following manner. When 
the tiger, impelled by thirst, that seems continu- 
ally to consume it, comes down to the river side to 
drink, the crocodile, which makes no distinction 
in its prey, lifts its head above. water to seize it; 
the tiger not less rapacious than the other, and 
unacquainted with the force of the enemy, boldly 
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TentQFes to sense and plunges its «laws iipito 
eyes of the nrbtcli is > 1 ^ ^Vidber- 

abie part of itt npon tW''||l«i'ta'i^^iIe 

instantly dives undef water^ and Hd 'Ug^ef goes 
dovrn with him^ for it will sooner die thati 1st go 
its hold. In this msatner' the conahat eonimues 
for some timei nntil the tiger is drowndt, or 
escapes^ as is sometimes the case, from id #siibled 
enemy. * 

These animals are common in Guiana.* ^iThey 
were formerly seen swimming over, in great num- 
bers, .into the island of Cayenne, to attack and 
ravage the flocks and herds of the inhabitants. In 
the beginnia^ they wesu a ftc^rge to the 

infant colony : hot, by degrees, they were repulsed 
and destroyed, and are now seen no longer at that 
place. They are found in Brazil, in Paraguay, m 
the country of the Amazons, and in sevm^ other 
parts of South America. They often cKroh trees 
in quest of prey, or to avoid their pursuers. They 
are deterred by tire, like all <dher animals of the 
rat kind ; or more furoperly speeding, they rnddom 
ventiire near those places where they see it kindled, 
as they are always sdre of their enemies being near, 
and their nocturnal eyes are dazaied by the bright- 
ness of do bhtie. Frmh tiie 4earr%dion df this 
animal, one wouM be bari^y lad to suppose, that 
its flesh was good for food ; and yet we have 
several accounts which allege the fact, some assert- 
ing it to be superior even to mutton ; however, 
what Monsieur Des Marchais observes, is most 
likely to be true; namely, that tlie most valuable 


* Buffon, Tol. xiz, p. 22. 
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psirt of tUs animal i3,it8 s^in. and that its flesh ia 

7' 7 ’ *«wi» 





md Leopard, 

% 

We have hHhcrto foam? ^profit jtlifikalty in 

dis^ll^tshiii^ one aninfal from another^ each capo 
ry^jfc|ls own peculiar marks, which, in some mca-* 
sul^serve to separate it from all the rest. But it 
is e^crnrise, when we come to these of the cat 
kiSf^ 'that fill up the chasm between the (iger and 

diver^|||^>'ljb m esjnix ocal, 

that it juimio ernty fo ^tecies, 

paftiiqa^y aa wc haw. litide elW but the spots and 
the. shift w^^uide us in making the distin ction . If we 
regard the, Insure and divcridty of the spots, we shall 
tftfnty ‘ifariftties not takhn notice of by any natu<- 
ralijsiti'jiif W l»y the siw, yf<t shall find an 

inuj^eptihle gauhdfoh l^mn % cat to the tiger. 

hs many 
fH in 

to saiae the 
«fl4 bsaw tlfo rest w such 

this tribe, Whose sSms are so oeatitifoUy 
spotted, and whose natures are so mischievous, the 
Panther may he considered as the foremost. This 
animal lias been by many naturalists mistaken for 



[* This animal is said somcUmes to climb trees, like a cat, 
and watch the opportvni^y of springing ou its prey, as it passes 
underneath.] 
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the tiger ; and, in fact, it a^j^roaches next (o H in 
sixe, fieroene% .i |)ea!uty. It is -^ting^tished, 

ho'Weveir, by’ e^ and kading charsteler; 

that of be^ng spotted^ not streaked; for, in this 
pai^l<M]»|, the tiger differs from the panthar, the 
ledpa^, and almost all the inferior ranks of this 
misciiieVous family, 

This animal, which M. Buffon calls simply the 
Panther, Linnseas the Pard, Gesner the Pardalis, 
and the modern Latins the Leopardus ; this animal, 
I say, which goes by too many names, and which 
the English have indiscriminately called by the name 
of the Panther or the Leopard, may be considered as 
the largest pf the. kind, and. is spotted in a manner 
somewhat different from those that are smaller. 
As those spots, how'ever, make the principal dif- 
ference between it and the lesser animals, which 
it otherwise resembles in shape, size, disposition, 
and beauty, I will first show these slight <listinc- 
tions, and mention the names each animal has re- 
ceived in consequence thereof ; and then proceed 
to give their history together, still marking any 
peculiarity observable in one of the species, which 
is not found in the rest. 

Next to the great panther, already mentioned, 
is the animal which M. Buffon calls the Leopard, 
a name v^diich be acknowledges to be given arbi- 
trarily, for the sake of distinction. Other natural- 
ists have not much attended to the slight differ- 
ences between this and the great panther, nor have 
they considered its discriminations as sufficient to 
entitle it to another name. It has hitherto, there- 
fore, gone under the name of the Leopard, or 
Panther of Senegal, where it is chki^y found. The 
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di.Seren<3es between this animal and tbt fortner are 
thesei the totrge !'!8 ofi^ £[mnd' to'be, six 

feet Itmgi irona the tip of tbe tiosp tb the insi^tibn 
, of the tail ; tbe panther oC Senegal is . not above 
' fiJlir. The krge panther is mcu^ed with spots in 
the manner of a rose, that is, five or ^x make a 
kind of circle, and there is generally a large one in 
, the middle. The leopard of Senegal Has a mvdi 
more beautiful coat, the yellow is more brilliant, 
and the spots are smaller, and not disp^ed in rings 
but in clusters. As to the rest, they are both 
whitish under the belly ; the tail in both is pretty 
long, butrather longer in proportion^iw tlie latter 
than the former. To thi^ two artimafe, whose 
differences seem to be so vdry minute, we may add 
a third ; namely," the Jaguar or Panther of Ame- 
rica. This, in every respect, resembles the two 
former, except in the disposition of its spots, and 
that its neck and head are rather streaked than 
spotted. The jaguar is also said to be lower upon 
its legs, and less than the leopard of Senegal. 
These three quadrupeds, as we see, have but very 
slight differences, and the principal distinction 
used by M. Buffon is taken from the size ; the 
first, as he says, is usually six feet long ; the second 
four feet ,• and the last, about three : how' ver, it 
appears from the particular subjects of his descrip- 
tion, that the panther in his possession was not 
above three feet seven inches long ; that the leo- 
pard’s skin which be describes was about four; 
and that the jaguar, at two years old, was between 
two and three feet long, which, when come to its 
full growth, would, no doubt, be four feet long, as 
well as the two former. From hence, therefore. 
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we^may c(»T:t€l«i^yr;Uaai Uict ske in these animals is 

them ; 

'mem aU.li^e hy the 
letKpard 4n4’ the pan- 


'least al^misable. Of 


m& <1^' to' 8eeii''|^''''jy^]v^wer, the 
,|e^g4^j, ^;tiie iimerican iij^i^Hi^i lsrat^^ the largest 
of ^ Ihm; and k by no means the contemptible 
aaki^ wiMch Mi. Bufibn describes it to be: the 
leopaid is the least of them, and has, by some 
traveiieasX ^en opposed to be an animal produced 
between toe panti^ and on||tce, an animal 


but is 




which re8«m^^|^1tot;is of the for- 
mer. therefore,^ 

rank nearly in their 

roll®, ■'mas!|;'‘;'€ip'ip and Uieir fe- 

itocityi*\ ■ 


[» The Pafither is distinguidjl^ by its sa^kir «we, measuring 
about six ^eetbadfthfilffrom'theimsS tO % its brighter 

tawj^ yeHoW'^^j9f^;.,l^.,b.y ^tte^s^ots parts of 

the- body heJnig' ' ''twiiiikting of four 

five separate i$ com- 

ippnly parts of the 

;^y t^0 is smaller in 


marked on thp up^er witV sLeaks ^ oblong black 
spots or patches : the top of the back with long interrupted 
stripes, and the sides, with f ows of regnlar open marks ; the 
thighs and legs variegated with black spots without central 
spaces: the tail is not so long as the body. 

Mr* Pennant describes a leo;pard, which he calls the Hunting 
Leopard. It is a native cf India, is about the size of a grey- 
fiound, and of a more slender make than the leopard. On its 
Meek it is said to have a slight mane* It is tamed, and used in 
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We come n«xt to aa animjeJ coafesge^ly 
from any of the 

its colour mo^ .incHnia^;j:ib\i'irhlfer 
\ however, in our langu«i|^;r^|§^ ^ ^ 

I' confusion. It has* been taxied by Jbf> 

reigners, the Ouiia, or lb# 0U«C«i; 
some of bur own wri^ 'have though^ ^^pec to 
■ give it; but others of tbeib, and these the nuis^t 
celebrated, such as WUlughby, have i^yep ' 
name to a difl^rent amimal with a abort tailj, 
and known to the ancients and ino<^ns by the 
name of the Lynx- | confess myself at a ktssi in 
this case, whom to nana«8 

should be always -pilid and 

never but in cas^ of nee^iiy. If ‘wefedlbw Wil- 
lughby, there will be an animai of the panther 
kind, very distiuguisHable from all the rest, left 
without a name; and if we recede from him, it 
w’iil serve to produce some confusion among afl 
the numerous, class of laeaders and writers who have 
taken him their guido: ;howew, as be seems 
himself to have keen .an Jhnovidor, the name of 


the lynx having been Icmg adopted into, our lan- 
guage before, it wjas.. nnnOc<$^y to giveil^ ani- 
mal that bore it ano^ier name, and to call that 
creature an ounce, whibh. oW old writers had beta 
accustomed .to know by the Latin appellatid^ 
for this reason, therefore, we may safely venture 
to take a name that has been long misapplied from 
tbe lynx, and restore it to the animal in q^iestion. 
We will, tlmrefore, csdl that animal of the panther 


the chase of antelopes and other animals ; being carried into the 
teU difimid and hooded, and irfienirarcb loose opmi its proy.j] 
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iiitd, which is Iciss than the panther, and with a 
longer jinit the Ounce ; and the lynx may remain 
in possession of that name by which it was known 
among att our dd Kngliidi^ writers, as well as by 
all antiquity. 

The Ounce, or die Onca of Lonncmis, is much 
less than the panther, being not, at roost, above 
three feet and a half long : however, lU hair is 
much longer than that of the panther, and its tail 
still more so. The panther of four or five feet long, 
has a tail but of two feet, or two feet and a half. 
The ounce, which is but about three feet, has a tail 
often longer than the rest of its body. The colour of 
the ounce is also apparently different, being rather 
more inclining to a cream colour, which is deeper 
on the back, and whiter towards the belly. The 
hair on the back is an inch and a half long : that 
on the belly, two inches and a half ; which is much 
longer than that of the panther. Its spots are 
disposed pretty much in the same manner as the 
large pandier, except that on the haunches it is 
rather marked with stripes than with spots. 

Descending to animals of this kind that are still 
smaller, we find the Catamonntain, which is the 
Ocelot of M. Buflbn, or the Tiger Cat of most 
of those who exhibit it as a show. It is less than 
the ounce, but its robe more bcautifiilly variegated. 
It is an American animal, and is about two feet 
and a half in length, from the nose to the insertion 
of the tail. It is extremely like a cat, except that 
it is larger and slenderer, that its colours are more 
beautiful, and its tail rather shorter. The fur is of 
a reddish colour, the whole beautified with black 
•pots and streaks of different figures. They arc 
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long on the bafck/ atid .Mmtid on flie belly nn4 
pawsi Ori the oars are*'fclaek stripes^ inn 

across ; but, in other resects, they entirely re^m- 
^ ble those of a cat- The»e colobrs^ however, which 
naturalists have taken grrat pains minutely to 
describe, are by no means permanent, being dif- 
ferently disposed in different animals of the Same 
species, I remember to have seen an animal of 
this size, but whether of this species 1 wilt not 
pretend to say, some years ago, that was entirely 
brown, and was said also to have come from 
America. 

Prom this tribe of the cat kind, with spotted 
4{ins and a long tail, we come to another wkh 
skins diversified in like manner, but with a shorter 
tail. The principal of these is the lynx, the name 
by which the animal was known to Julian, among 
the ancients; and to all our old English writers 
among those of a more modern date. This name 
has been corrupted by the Portuguese into the 
word Ouze ; and this corruption has been adopted 
by Ray, who has improperly called this animal 
the Ounce, after some of the foreign travellers. 
The first striking distinction between thie lynx and 
all those of the panther kind, is in its tail, which 
is at least half as short in proportion, and black at 
the extremity. Its fur is much longer, the spots 
on the skin less vivid, and but confusedly mingled 
with the rest. Its ears are much longer, and 
tipped at the points with a black tuft :of hair. The 
colour round the eyes is white, and- the .physiog- 
nomy more placid and gentle. Each hair of this 
animal is of three dificrent colours : the root is of 
a greyish brown; the middle red, or of an ash 
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colimr; 4ii»d^4j^M4s wijiile* Xiiil w^tefess at 
the #ie''|N«S((^ 

hail*, ffuftt n^etef the 

prine^Nfl^^lt^^ IfiMb |i <i)|!^ of tie mi4^ )^rt ; 
so ikdk 'DO^tss #0 oarfhcc -of l|e body oj^oer 

as if # wfc*> »ilwsw4 over : howeveSi*, the bjfir of 
whidhtlespots consist las no vmlte at jtj^'ends, 
and at INa foots it is not i^uUe so blad a« tne other 
part. This animal is not above the Hise of the 
onnce, bnt is rather stronger built, and it has but 
twenty-eight teeth ; whereas all the Vest of the cat 
kind already meollmed have thirty. « 

Another asililfil of is tblled the Sja- 

gush, or, gs M. @oS»b names it, the Caracal. 
It is a native of the East Indies, and resembles 
the lynx in siine, in foitn, and OvOn in the singularirv 
of being tufted at the tips of the eais. However, 
the syagush difibrs in not being mottlou as the 
lyo* is; its fur, or ratlier hdhf, is rougher and 
shorter , its tail is rather longer, its musisle more 
lengthened, its physiognomv more fiev^, t^d its 
nature more savage. . '* 

‘ The third and l«Sd atdhidl that gimd 'be men- 
tioned of this hind, is'thlEt vfhki Vails 

the Seavtl, and htl fSMi It 

is a native xd iMhlaW,'*)rcseHibIiiKg tie m 

its spots, but the lynx in (be shortness cf its tail, 
in its size, and in its strong built form. 

These seem (o bo all the principal distinctions 
among animals of the panther kind, from the 
large®! of this tribe down to the domestic cat, which 
is the smallest of all these fierce and mischievous 
varieties In all, their nature seems pretty much 
the same ; bdng equaBy fierce, subide, cruel, and 
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<rowardly. The ledioding the ietf{>ftf‘d isthd 

the jsi^atr* «lr ^^ther, as they eri<fiite 

largest^ s0 tiliMiWlEer ^y tike hliM ^ Ode 

kin<f; ‘tllidle 0f etts «i« aeidwiis ia 

^ropertio^ te ^eir poorer to do liijMiief. They 
Inhabit the raoet torrid lattttides of AlHca, 

and America^ and have noiner been ahle^O mt^lKpiy 
beyond the torrid zone. They are geifOrally fbiind 
in the thidceot and the most entangled AtrOsNla^ and 
often near remote habitations, where they watrh to 
surmise all kinds of domestic animals. TbOj very 
seldom attack man, even though provoked by 
him ; they seem ttdilfm: diiilroas of bndinii* *.afety 
by flight, or by efifipblag trees, at wtdeh they are 
very expert. In this manner alw they oi’ten 
pursue their prey j and, t^ing expert at Seizing it, 
as well above as bfelow, they cause a vast dcsi ruction. 
Of all otljcr animals, these are the most sullen, 
and, even to a proverb, unlaraeable. They still 
preserve their fierce and treacherous spirit ; and at 
those piaces where they are exposed to be seen 
imong others, we often observe, that while their 
keeper is fiimiUar with the lion or the bear, yet he 
is apprehensive of the large panther, s^d keeps it 
bound with the shortest chain. 

As Uto onhee dilTers from these in figure and 
si/e, so also it seems to differ in disposition, being 
mure mild, tractable, and tame. These we fre- 
quently sec as harmless and innocent as cats ; and 
there is one at present in the Tower, with which 
the keeper plays without the smallest apprehension. 
1 own 1 was not a little uneasy, at first, for the 
man, when he put lni» hand through the bars, and 
called the animal by its name; bat was a good 
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deal iiairprified the creature, which one might 
suppose %ritntea oOuftiemeiit, come 

gently in l#Si isi^^ witih his face, in 

the maiiniCn’^fOfn cuty and the uimoat geuUe- 

ness €}f disposition. Tihe oirtice, djeiefore, is re- 
mailmble for being eaaJy tam^ ; and; in fact, it 
IS employed all over the &5t for the purposes of 
hunting. N<rt, indeed, but that panthers them- 
selves are sometimes used for this purpose ,* but 
they are never thoroughly subdued like the. former, 
being usually brought to the field in a carriage, 
and kepi chained and caged until diey are shown 
the gazelle or the leveret, which js their prey. 
This they pursue rather by three or four great 
springs, than by running. If they seize it by 
this sudden effort, it finds no mercy ; but if it 
escapes from their first effort, they never attempt 
to pursue, and appear quite disappointed and con- 
founded at their mischance. It sometimes hap- 
pens that they are so much enraged at it, that 
they attadc even their employer, and his only re- 
source to avoid their fury, is to . throw them some 
small pieces of meat, which he has brought with 
him for thsi purpose. < 

The ounce, however, is not so da^ierous ; and 
is treated with more confidence ah^ familiarity. 
It is usually brought to the field hoodwinked be- 
hind one of the horsemen. When the game ap- 
pears, the ounce is instantly uncovered, and shown 
where it lies ; upon which the fierce 'creature darts' 
like an arrrow to the place, and seizes it at once, or, 
missing it, remains motionless in the place. It 
would be vain, to attempt retrieving its c^cace by 
conitijauuig. dbe pw^oit; fbir it hounds 
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^ith <>&«?: luiiimiK fit 

it is sk>«lpl!ail‘ bB9 ,1H» 
mcansfl^ndliji W e^tifal U ^wmm by 
k as •itr^mixidii latfiibag those of ^ 4og fciad. JVom 
lienee, titer^fore, it ap^^ eopt^ saperhn' 
nte E^rttjpean method k tOrUu&Gi ^ 

Asiatic ; since whateaefr afflusesi^t eaeicdas 

' affoitds mast arise from the imnttmBtnce o^ Ihp 
chase, and from ffae fiachaation ai jkkM tsid 4p« 
pectation, whieh raise and depress the panazersiHf 
tnn^ AH this an Asiatic hauter ia deprived ot'i' 
and his greatest pleasare can scared ho Oioie 
than what among us is calkd coorstpg;* la whteii 
the dog pursues*^ antmai, and keeps it eokdaif% 
in view. , *• 

But it must not be supposed that it is from 
choice the Asiatics use this method of tdrnse; for, 
no doubt, were dogs serviceatde among them, as 
they are in Europe, they would be employed for 
the same purposes. But the fact is, that the ex- 
treme heat of the tropical climates, produces such 
universal putreiactiem, and sends up such verious 
and k powerful scents, that dogs are set first be'‘ 
wildered in the ^se, and at kst coroe to k)se the 
delicacy of tbhfip sOeht entirely. They are, there* 
fore, but little used in those warn countries ; and 
what could they avail in places where almOftt every 
other animal of the forest ttronger and mmte 
rapacious ? The fion, the the panther, .and 
the ounce, are all natund miennes to the dog^/ and 
attack him wherever he appears, wiUi ungovern- 
able fury. The breed, tberefene, in ^ose pla6es> 
tvenld quickly be vksti^ed ; so time they ai« 
Obliged to hkiw mscourse to Hwap wlm^ 
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are im)re fitted to serve them; aitd^t^us convert 
tile ounce to those purposes for which dt^v are em- 
pkiyed in Eosope. ^‘*1, 

The GatamountaiUj or Ocelot, is one^of the 
fiercest, and, for its size, one of the most destrijc- 
tiye animals in the world. It is, as ,was before 
observed, a native of South America, and by no 
means capable of the same education as the. ounce, 
which it more approaches in size than in disposi- 
tion. Two of these, from whom Mr, Bufibn has 
taken his description, were brought over ^^’om 
Carthagena, and having been taken from the dam 
when very young, were afterwards suckled by a 
bitch. But, before they were three months old, 
they had strength and ingratitude sufficient to kill 
and devour their nurse. Their succeeding fierce- 
ness and malignity seemed to correspond with their 
first efforts ; for no arts could tame or soften their 
natures ; and while they continued in their cages, 
they still testified an unceasing disposition for 
slaugliter. When their food was given them, the 
male always served himself before the female ven- 
tured to touch a bit; and it was not till he was 
satisfied that the other began, in their savage 
state, these animals are still more destructive ; 
having great strength and agility, they very easily 
find and overtake their prey, which they pursue 
among the tops of the trees, as well as on the 
ground ; but what renders them still more mis- 
chievous, is their increasing appetite rather for the 
blood than the flesh of their prey. They suck this 
with the greatest avidity, but frequently leave the 
carcass otherwi^ untouclied, in order to pursue 
other auimals fiw tiie blood in Iflte maaner. They 
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they wii^ ^an what thc^ know ; 
and exalKtaioan atrenig^, to fill yp dbe whole 
spbe rej lRfaeir limited eonceptions. Great strength 
ifi ^tfffMKndealal thing; two or three in a coantry 
may possess it ; and ^^bese' may have a claim to 
Hieroism. 3tit what may lead us to doubt of the 
veracity of these accounts is^ that Uie heroes of an- 
tiquity are represented as the sons of heroes ; tbehr 
amazing strength is delivered down from father to 
sdi ; and this- we know to be contraiy to the 
coim||£ of nature. Strength is not hereditary^ al- 
tbou^ titles are : and 1 am very much induced to 
believe, that this great tribe of heroes, *who are aJi 
represented as the descendants of heroes, arc more 
obliged to their titles than to their strength, for 
their characters. With regard to the shining cha- 
racters in Homer, they are all represented as 
princes, and as the sons of princes ; while we are 
told of scarcely any share <rf prowess in the meaner 
men of the army ; who are only brought into the 
field for these to protect or to slaughter. But no- 
thing can be more unlikely than that those men, 
who were bred in the luxury of courts, should be 
strong ; while the whole body of the people, who 
received a plainer and simpler education, should be 
corapaiutively weak. Nothing can be more con- 
trary to the general laws of natui'e, than that all the 
sons of heroes should thus inherit not only* the 
kingdoms, but the strength of their forefathers; 
and we may conclude, that they, owe the greatest 
ebare of their imputed strength rather to the dig- 
«iity of their stations than the force of their arms ; 
and,, like all fortun'tte princes, their flatterers hap- 
pened to be, believed.' In later ages, indeed, we 
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h&v6 «dme BccouRffe of AmaziOig Vliich we 

ca&'bave no i«88^ to dooM of. But ii? %e»e, na- 
tui« k found to pdiBue liei^ ordhutry cout >. ^ and 
we findC^r strength accident^. We flail itcse 
tdroiig men aidoog the Idt^ ^ the people^ and < 
gpradtially rising into notiod, as tbil superiority had 
more opl>oirtanlty of being seen. Of this number 
wis the Roman tribune^ who weirt by the name of 
(he second Achilles ; whb, with bis own band^.is 
said to have killedi at different times, three h^m- 
dred of the enemy; and when treacheroosy’’set 
upon, by twenty-five of bis own countrymen, al- 
thongh then past his sixtieth year, killed fourteen 
of them before he was slain. Of this number was 
Milo, who, when he stood upright, could not fee 
forced out of his place. Pliny, also, tells us of one 
Athanatus, who walked across the stage at Rome, 
loaded with a breast-plate w'cighing five hundred 
pounds, and buskins of the same Weight. But of 
all the prodigies of strength, of whom we have 
any accounts in Roman history, Maximin, the 
emperor, is to be reckoned the foremost. Whatever 
we are told relative to him is well attested ; his 
character was too exalted not to be thoroughly 
known ; aud that very strength, for which he was 
celebrated, at last piiocured him no less a reward 
than the empire of the world. Maximin was above 
nine feet in height, and the best proportioned man 
in the whole empire; He was by birth a Thracian ; 
Bnd, from being a simple herdsman, rose through 
the gradations of office, until he came to be Em- 
peror of Rome. The first opportunity he had of 
exerting his strength, was in the presence of all the 
citizens in the theatre, where he overthrew twelve 
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of IjMgetri; ia wrestltn^^ and outstript 
tvro of iff fi^ee^tegt borwra in running, all in ^{»le 
day^^Jw conld 'dfnwJii cfanriot loaden ttiat two 
aMfm^vorsdf could itot; ihOve; be could break a 
horse's jaw with a blow of his fist ; mA its tbi^ 
^with a kidk. In war he was always ibremost and 
invincible^* happy had' H been for bins and his 
subjects, if, from being formidable to his enenlihr, 
Ik had not become still more so to his snl^eels ; he 
r^ned, for some time, with all the world bis ene* 
snySs mankind wishing him dead, yet none 
dari^ to strike the blow. As if fortane bad re- 
solved that througii life he should continue uncon- 
querable, he Was killed at last by his own soldiers, 
while he was sleeping. We have many other m- 
fitances, in later ages, of very great strength, and 
not fewer of amazing swiftness ; but these, merely 
corporeal perfections, are now considered as of 
small advantage, either in war or in peace. The 
invention of gunpowder has, in some measure, 
levelled all force to one standard ; and has wrought 
a total change in martial education through all parts 
of the world. In peace, also, toe invention of new 
machines every day, and toe application of the 
strength of toe lower animals to the purposes of life, 
have rendered human strength less valuable. The 
boast of corporeal force is, therefore, consigned to 
savage nations, where those arts not being intro- 
duced, it may still be needful ; but, in more polite 
countries, few will be proud of that strength which 
other animals can be taught to exert to as u^ful 
purposes as they. 

" If we compare toe largeness and thickness of 
our muscles with those of any otomr animal, we 
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shall find tltat, in this respect, we hav^|bie advan- 
tage ; and if iiirengdi or swiftness depetf^ed upon 
the quantity of the muscular flesh alone, ^^plieve, 
that,^in this respect, we should be more ac|w^''tf»sd. 
.powerful than any other. Bat this is not the 
case ; a great deal more than the size of the mus- 
cles goes to constitute activity or force ;,.and it is 
n(|| he who has the thickest legs that can make the 
best use of them. «Those, therefore, who hav4 
written elaborate treatises on muscular force, a^d 
have estimated the strength of animals by, the 
thickness of their muscles, have been emplo) ed to 
very little purpose. It is, in general, observed that 
thin and raw-boned men are always stronger and 
more powerful than such as are seemingly more 
muscular ; as, in the former, all the parts have 
better room for their exertions.” 

Women want much of the strength of men; 
and, in some countries, the stronger sex have 
availed themselves of this superiority, in cruelly 
and tyrannically enslaving those who were made 
with equal pretensions to a share in all the advan- 
tages life can bestow. Savage nations oblige their 
women to a life- of continual labour; upon them 
rest all the drudgeries of domestic duty ; while the 
husband, indolently reclined in his hammock, is 
first served from the fruits of her industry. From 
this negligent situation he is seldom roused, except 
by the calls uf appetite, when it is necessary, 
either by fishing or hunting, to make a variety 
in his entertainments. A savage has no idea of 
taking pleasure in exercise ; he is surprised to see 
an European walk forward for his amusement, and 
then, retura bade again. As for his part , he co ukl 
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their gr<mCa against him ; and which may be said 
to keep sne kingdoms of the eartii in their own 
possess!^. How many extensive countries are 
Africa, where the wild beasts are sq, nu- 
merous,^at man is deterred from living amongst 
^them ; reluctantly giving up to the lion and the 
leopard, extensive tracts, tliat seem formed only 
for his ‘delight and convenience ! 
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